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Banks, too, can tap a Mass Market! 


Mass production and mass marketing find their logical 
sequence in the extension by banks of direct automobile loans 
through the Bank and Agent Auto Plan. 

This Pian is a proved success. It has been adopted by 
banks from coast to coast . . . in cities of every size. In all 
cases, the banks work hand in hand with local insurance 
agents. Stop for a moment and count the number of agents 
who write automobile insurance in your community. Then, 
estimate the number of contacts these agents will make with 

the automobile buyers and the selling job they are set to do. 
Bank and Agent Auto Plan, ask your local 


Etna Agent for full details about this proved These men want to work with banks — with your bank. 


way to increase bank profits. 


They are trained salesmen. They can bring you business. 


FETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPAN 


Affiliated with /€tna Life Insurance Company 
Automobile Insurance Company — Standard Fire Insurance Company 


HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 
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Breaking ground for the first $6,000 GI 

_ house in Painesville, Ohio (see page 33). 

Left to right, Architect J. W. Green, Realtor 

_ M. J. Ludwig, Contractor-Builder G. B. 

Payne, Bankers H. R. Templeton and A. G. 
Tame, Cleveland Trust Company 


$6,000 Gi Houses 


Ix Painesville, Ohio, some 30 miles 
from Cleveland, work has been started 
on 50 homes for veterans to sell no 
more than $6,000. 

The Cleveland Trust Company—par- 
ticularly its vice-president, H. R. Tem- 
PLETON—is the originator and guiding 
spirit of the project. But able assistance 
is coming from a contractor, an archi- 
tect and a real estate agent, who are 
taking nominal fees for their services. 

The story of this interesting project 
is told by MiLiarp C. Faucut in “A 
$6,000 GI House,” our leading article 
this month. 


G.S.B. Special 


Tae August magazine is printed in two 
sections, the second being devoted to 
The Graduate School of Banking. 

It’s been a long time since we’ve 
published a double-barrelled number, 
but thematerial afforded by the G.S.B.’s 
12th resident session on the campus of 
Rutgers University was too tempting. 

Section 2 is the result of the day 
BANKING’s photographers spent “on the 
banks of the old Raritan.” They were 
there shortly before commencement, 
when the 700 banker students were fin- 
ishing a strenuous fortnight of classes, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 3) 
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George LaMonte & Son not only produced the first 
practical safety paper—but LaMonte Safety Papers 
have become widely recognized as first in quality. » » 
LaMonte’s famous “wavy lines” trade-mark has be- 
come almost as familiar in the banking world as cur- 
rency itself.) » That's because, for generations, so 
many of America’s leading banks have specified this 


product. » » Bankers, you see, are astute business 
men. They regard checks as more than simply a me- 
dium for the transfer of funds ... see in them an 
advertising opportunity of unusual proportions—an 
opportunity to make favorable impressions by the 
millions on their customers and those they hope to 
serve. 


For Samples of LaMonte Safety Paper see your Lithographer or Printer —or write us direct. 


SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON, NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 
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just A MINUTE—Continued 


lectures and seminars. The pictures are 
informal, newsy, and well taken. 

With this special souvenir of pleasant 
days at G.S.B. go our congratulations 
to the Class of ’46, our greetings to the 
Class of ’48, and our good wishes to the 
47’ers. 


For Consumer Lenders 


Tas month’s Consumer Credit Digest 
(page 42) features a description of the 
complete and compact program which 
the First Wisconsin National Bank of 
Milwaukee uses in teaching its corre- 
spondents how to conduct a consumer 
credit business. 

The special service gives the banks an 
opportunity to share the experience and 
technical knowledge gained by the First 
Wisconsin during its own extensive 
research in this field. The “course” is 
projected with the aid of forms, pam- 
phiets, letters and promotion sugges- 
tions, and is proving very popular. 

Cart M. Fora, chairman of the 
A.B.A. Consumer Credit Committee, is 
vice-president of the First Wisconsin. 


Credit Control 


Wz assigned the job of “covering” the 
recent credit control recommendations 
of the Federal Reserve Board to that 
capable observer and analyst, Professor 
Marcus NADLER of New York Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. NADLER, as no banker needs to 
be told, is a savant in matters per- 
taining to interest rates, the money 


market, government finance and other | 


components of “credit,” and we know 


Super-Service 


Qarrnc of some unusual services 
done by his bank to oblige customers, 
CHARLES ARRINGTON of the Jack- 
son-State National Bank, Jackson, 
Mississippi, said it had located apart- 
ments, nylons and even bank clerks. 
And then he added: 

“Two weeks ago one of our fellow- 
bankers from up-state was a patient 
at a local hospital and needed a dlood 
transfusion. You've guessed it—we 
furnished that, too!” 


that his observations on the Board’s| 
report, as it touches the chartered 
banking system and bank investments, 
will be carefully read. 

They are set down for you in the’ 
article on pages 37 and 38. 


Soil Conservation Joins 
the Three R’s 


Usine the land itself as a laboratory, 
school children in several South Caro-' 
lina towns are taking courses in soil | 
conservation. The boys and girls sup- 
plement classroom theory with country- 
side tours for first-hand study of the 
farmer’s enemy, erosion. 

It’s a sturdy, expanding program, 
and the South Carolina Bankers Asso- 
ciation has a substantial part in it. The 
story was told in BANKING more than a 
year ago. This month we publish an 
assortment of pictures that show the 
kids hard at work, in school and afield, 
together with Gorpon WEBB’s narra- 
tive bringing the project up to date. 


“Sattler handles all rush items” 


“FOR PERMANENT 
RECORDS,” 


says KING COTTON, 
“PICK 
PARSONS PAPERS” 


PARSONS LINEN LEDGER and 
PARSONS INDEX BRISTOL are 
100% new cotton fiber and 
that means a tough, perma- 
nent record. They take a lot 
of handling and they stand 
rigid in your files, with no 
tired, dog-eared corners. 

PARSONS INDEX BRISTOL is 
made in white and five colors 
to simplify your classification 
problems. These permanent 
record stocks have every qual- 
ity needed for either machine 
or manual record forms... 
And for deeds, contracts and 
important correspondence, 
use PARSONS BOND (100% new 
cotton fiber). 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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— SPECIALISTS IN— 


United States Government 


Securities 


State and Municipal Bonds 


* 


C. J. DEVINE a CO. 


48 Wall Street, New York 5 


Chicago Boston 


Philadelphia 


HAnover 2-2727 


Pittsburgh Cleveland 


Cincinnati St.Louis San Francisco 


Direct Wires to all Offices 


CANADIAN- 


C, OmmetCe 


Good neighbors in business as 
well as in social relations, Canadians 
and Americans for more than a cen- 

have carried on ever-increasing 
tradeacrossa freeand peaceful border. 

The Bank of Montreal has been a 
consistently growing factor in that 
inter-nation trade. Beginning in 
1817 with one office and a staff of 
seven, the Bank has grown steadily 
and has kept pace with Canada’s 
needs and with Canadian-American 
commerce. — 

Today the Bank offers to Ameti- 
cans dealing with Canadians a nation- 
wide, modern banking service with 
a network of branches covering the 
Dominion. 


Our assets are more than $1,500,- 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street 


AMERICAN 


000,000, and wesafeguard over a mil- 
lion deposit accounts of customers. 

Ourservices include credit and mar- 
ket information, deposit and loaning 
facilities, commercial credits, collec- 


' tions and payments, assistance on the 


intricacies of foreign exchange due to 
war-time controls, and special wire 
connections to speed transactions. 

Inquire at one of our American 
Offices or at the Head Office, 
Montreal. 


CHICAGO: 27 South LaSalle St. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 


HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
Branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 
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“This having to balance books is driving 
me nuts! I’ve a good mind to go back to my 
government job!” 


There’s One in Every Bank 


Wz don’t mean one president, one 
vault, one general ledger, or one front 
door. We do mean one story. 

This observation is prompted by an 
incident that happened the other day, 
while this issue of BANKING was being 
mapped out. The mail brought a note 
from a bank staff member who thought 
we might be interested in something 
that had happened recently in the 
writer’s bank. Enclosed was a well- 
written, direct statement of the facts. 

We were interested, and we’re pub- 
lishing the story in this number. (No, 
we won’t identify it for you.) 

The incident was not especially un- 
usual. But it represented the application 
of a good idea—and good ideas, whether 
simple or complex, are the basic material 
of progress. 

The point is this: When your bank 
puts a good idea to work, consider 
sharing it with others. And, Mr., Mrs., 
or Miss Reader, isn’t BANKING the best 
medium for doing so? 

We know what you’re saying: “I 
can’t write,” or “Nobody would be 
interested in that,” or “I'd like to, but 
I really haven’t the time.” 

May we suggest that most people can 
and do write letters, and that often the 
essential facts about a new or unusual 
bank operation or function can be 
transmitted in that form. It isn’t nec- 
essary to write a “powerful piece,” 
remember. As for interest—well, an 
idea that interested your bank would, 
you may be sure, appeal to another. 
The “time” angle is a horse of another 
color. Can it be that you’re just a bit 
lazy? 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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KARDEX PERSONAL LOAN ACCOUNTING 
How SAVES TIME OF TWO CAPABLE CLERKS 


AT MANCHESTER BANK OF ST. LOUIS 


Increased volume of Personal 

Loan business in this St. Louis 

bank demanded an improved 

accounting system — one that 

combined error-proof posting 

of accounts with utmost effici- 

ency in‘ following delinquen- 

cies. Today, with Kardex Visible equipment 

in place of a “blind” file, the clerk instantly 

locates an account by a glance at the 

visible margins! Using a prescheduled bal- 

ance on installment contracts, payments are 

quickly and accurately “posted” with a 

date stamp. Service is speeded, and the 

time of two capable clerks is used to 
better advantage elsewhere! 


Following up delinquent ac- 

counts is a simple operation 

with the Kardex signal system. 

When the clerk posts a pay- 

ment she advances the Graph- 

A-Matic signal on the monthly 

scale. To pick out delinquents, it is no 

longer necessary to examine each card 

in the ledger. A whole group of cards 

in a Kardex slide can be reviewed at 

a glance! The position of the signals 

immediately flashes those accounts 

which require attention because pay- 
ments have not been received. 


“"FHERE is a remarkable saving in time with the 
Kardex system at the Manchester Bank,” say’ 
Frank J. O’Riordan, vice president. “It has defi- 
nitely saved us the time of two capable clerks 
who had laboriously gone through our old file 
each day checking for delinquent accounts.” If 
you would like more facts on this time-saving 
Kardex system as applied to your bank, call 
your local Remington Rand office, or write us. 
Write for free copy of Systems Narrator No. 
607, a description of the KARDEX Personal Loan 
Accounting System. 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 
315 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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JUST A MLNUTE—Continued 


C. W. BatLey, vice-president of the 
American Bankers Association, in a 
recent address, offered a suggestion to 
his banker audience which we’d like to 
pass along. 

“Tf,” he said, “you’re doing some. 
thing unusual in your bank, or know of 
another bank where some forward step 
is being taken, why don’t you write to 
the editor of BANKING and tell him 
about it? There might be inspiration for 
some other bank in the message which 
you thus convey.” 

So let’s have the ideas. We can’t 
promise to use them all—but we've 
never made a practice of turning down 
good ones! 


Experienced Foreign Banking Service in 


CENTRAL and SOUTH 


AMERICA 


To banks and business firms interested in Central and South America, we 
offer a service backed by over a quarter century of experience in these im- 
portant areas. Our long established branch offices assure you of valuable assistance. 


Branches in Argentina, Brazil, British Guiana, British 
Honduras, Colombia, Peru, Uruguay, Venezuela, Cuba and 
the West Indies. 


Two branches in London, England 


Complete foreign banking service in all parts of the world Here and There 

How's business?”’ BANKING tells you 
in another of its surveys—page 36. . . . 
The Rochester (New York) Veterans’ 
Financial Service, maintained by the 
banks of that city, is flourishing. R. R. 


New York Agency—68 William Street 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Incorporated 1869 
HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 


MOVING DAY 


Every day is moving day for the banks 
of this country ... they move money. 
Thru the medium of some forty mil- 
lion checks, and thru the use of that 
perfect disbursing machine known as 
the checking system, they distribute 
money from coast to coast in a manner 
that appears effortless. 


This easy flow of money is possible 
only because of precision methods 
and workmanship on the part of the 
nation’s fifteen thousand banks. And 
when those forty million checks have 
been sorted and photographed, re- 
corded and shipped, ied up and 
paid, canceled and filed, a good day's 
— has been done and someone is 
tired, 


Any little thing that will lighten the 
work of those who handle these forty 
million checks is worth a lot. So why 
not lighten the work of those who 
sort them and file them by letting 
them read printed names instead of 


those horrible signatures? It won't 
cost anything use customers like 
Personalized Checks and they are per- 
fectly willing to pay for them. 


Don't forget that the old-fashioned 
“speed-up”, whether in factories or 
banks, is in the discard. It’s no longer a 
question of how we can do things faster 
but how we can do them easier. It 
adds up to the same thing, of course, 
so when you sort and file checks 
easier by looking at clean-cut printed 
names instead of those funny little 
scrawls you are sorting and filing 
faster more 


Would your customers like Personal- 
ized Checks? Would they be willin 
to pay $1.25 for two hundred? It 
won't take long to find out. Just slip 
one of our little enclosures in your 
statements next month and see what 
happens. We'll be pleased to supply 
you, without charge, whatever quantity 
you need. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST.PAUL 


McGurIrE reports on its progress on 
page 46. 

J. WARREN OLMSTED, loan officer of 
Boston’s First National Bank, discusses 
inventory financing under the Factor’s 
Lien Act in a helpful article on page 
47... . This month’s Inw1n-Krrx- 
PATRICK cartoon story is entitled “An 
Album of Wills” (page 44). It covers a 
familiar subject in a way you’ll like. 

The bank use surveys which we 
published in the June and July issues 
attracted wide attention. One banker 
wrote that he was making a digest of it 
for presentation» te the officers of his 
bank. Another said: ‘Can’t you do a 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


“You mean the foreign department I’m 
transferred to is right here on the third floor?” 
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The property with Eye-Appeal ... inside and out — 


Says: 
Heres a sound proposition!” 


BEFORE 


MODERNIZATION like this fine example in Omaha. 
Neb., means better business and increased profits for 
the tenant—more productive rentals for you. Now is 
the time for you to lay your plans. Pittsburgh Glass 
Products are your —— answer to any store moderni- 


zation program. Arc 


Plan now to modernize 


TORE properties with eye- 
S appeal—inside and out—pro- 
duce larger revenues, assure easier 
renting. Even with the scarcity of 
available locations, merchants are 
interested in occupying stores that 
are modern, smart-looking — es- 
tablishments that attract and 
draw customers, bring retailers in- 
creased business and profits. 

It’s therefore sound business to 
modernize the store properties 
handled by your bank with Pitts- 
burgh Glass and Pittco Store 


itect: Ed. Sessinghaus. 


your store properties and make them more profitable 


Front Metal. It’s one good way of 
attracting potential tenants, keep- 
ing present occupants satisfied, in- 
creasing revenues. 

Furthermore, many retailers 
have worked out plans for mod- 
ernizing their shops. And here, too, 
is a profitable source of business, 
because some of them will need 
money to carry out their plans. 
Certainly a sound basis for a loan, 
when you consider the sales and 
profit increase which is bound 
to result from an intelligent 


“PITTSBURGH” 


STORE FRONTS 
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program of store modernization. 
We believe it will be advanta- 
geous for you to have a copy of our 
free booklet-—“How Eye-Appeal— 
Inside and Out—Increases Retail 
Sales.” This brochure contains 
data and photographs of a wide 
variety of installations of Pitts- 
burgh Glass and Pittco Store 
Front Metal. Fill in and mail the 
convenient coupon below — now, 
while you’re thinking about it. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


2315-6 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Without obligation, please send me your 
new illustrated booklet, ““How Eye-Appeal— 


Inside and Out—Increases Retail Sales.” 


CO MPAH 
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No. 4 in a Series of Farm Community Builder Stories 


J.C. CURRY CO. 


Fills the Farmers’ Needs 


Home of the Curry Co. 


R. Guy Wilson, President 


...to become a 
MILLION DOLLAR PURINA DEALER 


These aggressive merchandisers make the claim... “We 
have more of the farmers’ needs than anyone else in town,” 
and they back it up with a complete line of Purina Chows 
and Sanitation Products... poultry equipment... coal... 
overalls... seed... fertilizer... paint... farm supplies — 
just about everything a farmer could possibly need. 

Since 1909, the J. C. Curry Company have been dis- 
tributing Purina Chows to their customers in the Besse- 
mer-Birmingham, Alabama, area... mostly steel company 
stores and small feeders. In this time they have sold well 
over a million dollars worth of Purina Chows. And with 
its quality merchandise, practical service, effective adver- 
tising and merchandising plans, their exclusive Purina 
franchise has been a priceless asset through the years. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, Headquarters, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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THE PURINA DEALER IS A GOOD MAN 
FOR THE RURAL BANKER TO KNOW 


There are many more Purina Dealers who are filling the needs of their 

agricultural communities...and they are good men for Rural —=_ $s 
Bankers to know. The Purina Dealer and his organization contact is ah 

farmers day in and day out . . . know their plans, problems and needs. : - 
While visiting with farmers, many of them are saying a good word for 5 haneenetyte 
their local banks. Does your local Purina Dealer know the services | : 
that your bank offers to local farmers, so that he can reco! | ‘ 
them? Maybe he’s trying to do this now, when he thinks of it — but 

why not give him your story and ask him for his active and planned min 
cooperation? Working together ... Banker and Dealer... you can 

build your agricultural community. 
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Stands Out,’ 


* The Business World refers to Polk’s Bankers Encyclopedia for the selec- 
tion of organizations to handle out-of-town banking. 


*% Selection of a oem mapa ultimately narrows down to a single 
city—and then to a single bank! 


% Your bank will be selected more often for this profitable business if you 
advertise in The Bank Directory. 


*% Polk’s Bankers Encyclopedia takes advertisers’ messages direct to the 
people who count most! 


* Don’t miss this one best bet to secure out-of-town business—send your 
space reservation today! 


FACTS 


Banks throughout the coun- 
try use Polk’s. Many banks 
buy numerous copies. 


* 


Thousands of business firms 
also use The Bank Direc- 
tory in their financial de- 
partment. 


Advertising rates are most 


reasonable and are gladly 
furnished on request. 


POLK’ S BANKERS ENCYCLOPEDIA 


POLK CO. 
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[here a stamdard by which to 
buy paper -and Cranes 


The standard of service that banks maintain is one 
to measure by, for its excellence is acknowledged 
throughout the business world. So, the standard of 
Crane’s Papers — that daily serve so many banks 
and bankers in important transactions and communi- 
cations — for Crane’s Papers are made solely of 
cotton and linen fibres, the only time-tested materi- 


als from which paper can be made. To this standard 
Crane has adhered with fidelity for 145 years. Your 
regular source of supply will be glad to show you how 
you may employ Crane’s Papers with profit and pride. 


CRANE’S FINE PAPERS 


MADE IN DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS SINCE 1801 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


“If she’s taking my place while I'm vaca- 
tioning, boss, I don’t want a vacation!” 


survey in this city?” (Maybe we will.) 
The secretary of a state association 
asked for reprints to send to the mem- 
bership. Four cities—Minneapolis, Salt 
Lake City, Buffalo and Montgomery— 
have been covered so far, and others are 
on the schedule. 

The Merchants National Bank and 
Trust Company of Dayton, Ohio, cele- 
brates its 75th anniversary with a 
brochure, in three colors, tracing its 
history. . . . Mary B. Leacu of BAnK- 
ING has been elected to the executive 
committee of the New York Business 
Papers Editors Association. . . . 1 Na- 
tional Digest asked permission to re- 
print “Banking Is This Farmer’s Side- 
line” and “Doctor-Banker” from our 
July issue. 


Packed With Facts 


Frou Jesse W. Tapp, vice-president 
of the Bank of America, San Francisco, 
comes the article “Farm Mortgage 
Pitfalls,” a high point in this month’s 
Country Banker section. Mr. Tapp 
examines some statistics on the volume 
of these loans and on farm land prices, 
and, in a discussion packed with facts, 
points out that the principal suppliers of 
farm mortgage credit during the war 
years (a period of rising prices) were 
individual lenders, commercial banks 
and insurance companies. 

“Tt is urgently necessary at this 
time,” he says, “‘to observe sound 
principles of farm mortgage lending. 
Otherwise an eventual readjustment in 
farm income will result in trouble for 
both lenders and borrowers.” 

The lender must decide whether a 
farm borrower’s income will enable him 
to meet interest and principal payments 
during the life of the loan. That’s a 
difficult problem, for experience indi- 
cates that “wartime prices for farm 
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Monthly Canadian 
Commercial Letter 


Each month this Bank issues an independent 
analysis of economic conditions in Canada. 
The oldest of its kind, this Letter has an inter- 
national distribution. 

Original and up-to-date, it has been found 
helpful by many American Bankers. 

You may obtain this publication regularly 
simply by requesting it. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 
More than 500 Branches Across Canada 


NEWYORK SEATTLE PORTLAND,ORE. SAN FRANCISCO LOSANGELES 


In What City Was 
. the First Vocational School ? 


The first vocational school in the 
A. United States was the Baltimore 
Polytechnic Institute, established by munici- 
pal ordinance of October 20, 1883 . . . Today, 
Baltimore is one of the Nation’s busiest cen- 
ters of trade and commerce... the Equitable 
Trust Company, one of Baltimore’s busiest 
banks. Because it keeps in constant touch 
with conditions in this vital industrial area, 
the Equitable Trust can give prompt, in- 
telligent, thorough service to out-of-town 
banks. Your inquiry is invited. 


Equitable Trust Co. 


BALTIMORE 


ky 
| AX 
Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 
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Business MENS Quiz 


\ 
Test your knowledge of a hn 
‘ndustrial Los Angeles ! 


& 


You’ve heard about Los Angeles’ spectacular population 
growth, but do you know whether Los Angeles now 
ranks: (a) third; (b) fourth; (c) fifth; (d) sixth, in the U.S.? 


Los Angeles has an ample supply of water for a city of: 
(a) 3,500,000; (b) 4,250,000; (c) 7,750,000; (d) 2,250,000. 


In total value of farm crops in the United States, Los 
Angeles County is: (a) first; (b) third; (c) fourth; (d) sixth. 


New York Harbor is first in ocean tonnage handled, but 
do you know whether Los Angeles Harbor is: (a) second; 
(b) third; (c) fifth; (d) sixth? 


Highway transportation is important to many industries. 
Although only 39% of rural roads in the United States 
are surfaced, in California the figure is: (a) 44%; (b) 47%; 
(c) 53%; (d) 62%. 


Akron leads the United States in rubber manufacture... 
but do you know whether Los Angeles is: (a) second; 
(b) third; (c) fifth; (d) eighth? 


Where does Los Angeles rank in auto assembly: (a) sec- 
ond; (b) third; (c) fifth; (d) sixth? 


Los Angeles is the logical supplier of the 11 Western 
States which have long produced only a small‘ percent- 
age of the goods they consume. For example, in 1940 
these states bought 15% of all refrigerators sold in the 
United States...but they produced only: (a) 1.2%; 
(b) 1.8%; (c) 2.6%; (d) 4.2%. 
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Los Angeles City-Owned 


products furnish a very unreliable guide 
for postwar price levels” and an even 


| less reliable guide for postwar farm net 
| income. “It is patently dangerous to 


place much emphasis upon wartime net 
incomes when considering loans which 
are expected to be repaid over a period 
ef 10 to 20 or more years.” 

Mr. Tapp holds that “a careful ap- 
praisal of farm land and buildings upon 
the basis of their long-term income- 
producing capacity is the cornerstone of 
safe long-term mortgage loans.” Equally 
important is “the experience and ability 
of the borrower, his character and 
industry, and his attitude toward con- 
serving the soil and building up the 
farm.” 


Sword vs. Typewriter 


Bacx from the wars with a silver eagle 
on his uniform’s collar comes BANKING’s 
P. Bocre to resume his post as 
an assistant editor of the magazine. 

Bill was in the infantry five and a 
quarter years, spending a large part of 
that time in the South Pacific and in 
Korea. 

In reporting his return to active duty 
we shall not be trapped into comparing 
the merits of the military and editorial 
services. Rather, we shall carry water 
on both shoulders—on one, Cervantes’ 
admonition, “Let none presume to tell 
me that the pen is preferable to the 
sword”; and on the other, inevitably, 
Lytton’s “The pen is mightier than the 
sword.” 

Take your choice, Colonel! 

Joun L. Coorey 


| “It’s their financial statement—they re a 


small outfit, you know!” 


NT OF WATER AND POWER 


les 12 
of 1,805,687 citizens’ 


ANSWERS 
1(b), 2(c), 3(a), 
4(a), 5(c), 6(a), 
7(a), 8(c). 
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How to increase your 


consumer credit 


Right now, State Farm Mutual’s more than 7,000 
“livewire” agents are in a position to introduce 
bankers to a multi-billion dollar market for con- 
sumer credit. 

Under the State Farm Bank plan, the customer 
first brought to your bank to finance a car can be- 
come a valuable prospect for additional consumer 
credit. In fact, a survey recently made to determine 
buying plans of State Farm Mutual's 1,300,000 
policyholders, shows that for each dollar of car 
financing an opportunity exists for cooperating 
banks to add six extra dollars of consumer credit 
business. 


New opportunities for your bank! 
Send for FREE booklets 


Here are two booklets every banker should have! “‘New Profit Opportunities 


“The State Farm Group Loan Life Plan—Good Will Insurance for Banks,” 


business 6-fold 


For example, the buying plans of State Farm 
policyholders call for new or used cars at an esti- 
mated value of $786,500,000. But, their require- 
ments for other consumer goods are six times as 
great: $2,912,000,000 for new homes, $364,000,000 
for home remodeling, $144,300,000 for home furn- 
ishings, $975,000,000 for new business enterprises, 
$78,000,000 for expansion of business, and an inde- 
terminable amount for land purchases. 

This all adds up to more than 5,260,000,000 po- 
tential financing dollars. If you'd like to share in 
this big credit opportunity, it will pay you to inves- 
tigate the State Farm Bank Plan today. 


FARM 
INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


Pacific Coast Office: 
Berkeley, Calif. 


NOW! . . 
Bloomington, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 


or booklets we have checked below: 
O “New Profit Opportunities for Banks” 


Will insurance for Banks” 


tells how you can insure consumer loans at low cost. Both of these booklets 
are free for the asking. Simply indicate on this coupon whether you'd like 
one or both booklets. Then clip it and mail to State Farm Mutual, Bloom- 


ington, Illinois. There is no obligation. 


for Banks,” explains in detail how the State Farm Bank Plan works for you. | 
| 
| 
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Canadian Office: 
Toronto, Ontario 


QO “The State Farm Group Loan Life Plan—Good 


. MAIL TODAY!- 
State Farm Insurance Companies B-86 
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If you have visited the Balfour Building in San Fran- 
cisco since Otis modernized the elevators you have seen 
the modern cabs and attractive entrances. Less obvious 
to visitors, but more important to tenants and manage- 
ment, is the improved elevator service. 

Prior to modernization, five elevators handled the 
mid-morning and mid-afternoon periods but were over- 
taxed during the rush hour peaks. Since four of the 
elevators were modernized and equipped with Otis 
Peak Period Control, three of them have handled the 
intermediate periods as easily as the original five, and 
with the fourth modernized elevator in operation dur- 
ing peak periods, the management is providing better 
service than was previously possible. The fifth elevator 
is now reserved exclusively for freight service. 

There’s more to Otis Modernization than meets the 


Balfour Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


There’s more to it than meets the Eye 


eye — improved traffic handling capacity, increased 
tenant satisfaction, and material reduction in operating 
expense. 

If you have a vertical transportation problem call 
your Otis office today. It will cost you nothing — it may 
save you much. 
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Another 


the New “VELVET RIDE” 
Shock Absorbér Seat! 


Here at last is the kind of tractor seat that 
farmers have dreamed about . . . talked 
about . . . and tried to develop for years 
—a seat that does for the tractor what 
the shock absorber did for the automobile. 


This new “Velvet Ride’ shock absorber 
seat on Massey-Harris Tractors levels out 
the rough plowed ground . . . removes 
the bounces and bumps of cultivation . . . 
tames the broncho-busting, hell-for-leather 
ride of the conventional tractor seat. 


It's another first for Massey-Harris .. . 
another reason why it pays to own a 
Massey-Harris. 


WITH THE CONVENTIONAL TRACTOR SEAT THE 
TRACTOR JOLTS . . . THE OPERATOR JOLTS 


WITH THE MASSEY-HARRIS “VELVET RIDE" SEAT 
THE TRACTOR JOLTS . . . THE OPERATOR DOESN’T 


Last year State College said: ‘‘The 
final riding ity of tractor seats could be 
greatly This is that de- 
serves intensive study on its account."* 

— Quarterly Bulletin, ye 1945 


RIVE a tractor with the conventional tractor seat over a 
rough field. Then take a Massey-Harris with the new 
“Velvet Ride” seat over the same ground. You'll experi- 
ence for yourself what these graphs show — a rough, 
jolting ride tamed down to one of velvet smoothness. 


Hydraulic shock absorber, between the seat support and 
final drive case, cushions the iolts and bumps. . . lessens 
fatigue . . . saves arms and shoulder muscles . . . does away 
with the back pains of rough going . . . makes tractor 
driving safer for every member of the family. Variable 
tension coil spring instantly adjusts itself to any weight — 
the heaviest man or the merest slip of a girl. 


It's advanced features like this that put so much extra sell- 
ing value into Massey-Harris Tractors. Combine it with 


FOR LOW-COST FARMING 


THE MASSEY-HARRIS CO. 


General Offices: Racine, Wiscoasin 
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BUY... 


such other advantages as plus power on drawbar and belt 

.. light fingered handling . . . penny-pinching economy... 
time-saving electric starting and battery ignition . . . roomy 
platform for a “seventh inning” stretch . . . the kind of 
vision that lets you see where you're going . . . a complete 
line of tools, and you'll see why more and more farmers 
are going Massey-Harris. 


Massey-Harris Tractors are built in four power sizes for 
every size and type of farm . . . designed, engineered, 
tested, and field-proved to do a better job easier, at lower 
cost, for a longer time. 


for MASSEY-HARRIS 
\ | 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1946 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . . . .. . . « $1,249,714,474.60 
U. S. Government Obligations. . . . . . . 2,611,093,293.92 
State and Municipal Securities. . . . . . . 119,373,829.59: 
Other Securities . . 186,665,416.34 
Loans, Discounts and 1,166,386,434.46 
Accrued Interest Receivable . . .... 12,012,218.71 
Mortgages . . . 8,276,117.55 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank. . . ... . 7,500,000.00 


$5,403,847,121.75 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock . . . $111,000,000.00 
Surplus . . « « 139,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 59,392,012.20 
+309,392,012.20 


Dividend Payable August 1,1946. . . . 2,960,000.00 
Reserve for Contingencies . . . ... . 14,253,965.95 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. . . . 16,779,124.35 
Acceptances Outstanding . «+ $ 12,089,012.65 

Less Amount in Portfolio. . 3,686,803.29 8,402,209.36 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 

Other Liabilities . . 9,910,105.46 


$5,403,847,121.75 


United States Government and other securities carried at $929,216,353.35 are pledged 
to secure U. S$. Government War Loan Deposits of $597,475,844.21 and other public 
funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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My Boston Correspondent 


land Yankee banking custom oi 

calling on my Boston correspondent. 
It is a custom that has become a sort of 
rite. Over the northern and eastern New 
England states, covering most of what is 
now an entire Federal Reserve district, 
bankers from little up-country banks 
semi-annually “went to market” in 
square-topped derbies, Prince Albert 
coats, striped trousers and chop whisk- 
ers. Even the remittance of foreign 
checks sent daily to the Boston corre- 
spondent was called “the market let- 
ter.” 

As one generation of country bankers 
followed another, the tempo of the 
Boston visit increased until now it 
varies widely from a spring and fall 
pilgrimage of those in far northern New 
England areas to regular Wednesday 
visits by officials in the banks on the 
fringe of Boston. And the more wide- 
awake of the country banking clan 
assert that some official of a country 
bank ought to go at least once a 
month. 

Although the custom of visiting city 
correspondents is not confined to New 
England, it does seem to be sur- 
rounded in that section with a special 
aura of tradition. In the New England 
country banks there is daily handling of 
items for Boston, both to the Federal 
Reserve Bank and to their private 
correspondents, which in most cases 
runs back many years before the Fed- 
eral Reserve system came into existence. 

With this Boston vapor around him, 
the banker periodically gets the urge 
“to see what in Sam Hill it looks like 
down there.”’ Are the same faces at the 
desks in the old Boston correspondent 
bank? He begins to think of a hundred 
things he wants to ask about at “The 
Hub,” where a finger is on the nation’s 
pulse. A canvass is made by the country 
bank cashier to see if any of the di- 


| HAVE just followed that New Eng- 


FRED COPELAND 


rectors are wanting to go. If none of 
them can think fast enough to decide, 
the cashier certainly can do so for him- 
self, and a little red charge slip headed 
“‘expense”’ is dropped in the “daily do- 
ings” and is cranked through a proof 
machine and the cashier is on the after- 
noon express when its whistle wails a 
farewell yelp through the sand-cut 
south of the village. 

In a few hours the banker will be 
standing on old Washington Street, 
Boston, peering sharply downhill into 
State, Water or Franklin, which lead to 
that labyrinth wherein are just about 
all the many main offices of Boston’s 
commercial banks. 


Tae Boston banks, on their part, 
have gone in for “correspondents” 
among the country banks since the 
earliest days—so much so, in fact, that 
in northern New England all you need 
do is mention one of their names and 
even a lay citizen visualizes a great 
reservoir of wealth in Boston and takes 
pride in it. It has been an unusual 
thing, this close, cousin-like relation- 
ship of, the Boston and up-country 
banks. And it has been a fine thing, 
conveying a sense of security and 
strength to New Englanders outside of 
the banking fraternity. 

And so the village cashier in the 
morning crowds of Washington-Street, 
after a short downhill walk, will be 
looking for a name carved on a stone 
facade. It may be one of the more 
active correspondents which in alpha- 
betical order run, Merchants National, 
catering to up-coyntry savings banks, 
Second National, National Shawmut, 
State Street Trust, the First National. 

The moment the up-country cashier 
appears in one of these banks he glances 
quickly around for a familiar face . . . 
and it will be right there with a wel- 
coming smile at a certain desk. For the 


Boston banks from early times have 
designated one or more officers, with a 
natural, acquired or trained personality 
radiating confidence and friendliness, to 
welcome visiting representatives of 
country banks. The usual questions 
asked by the visitors concern their 
securities portfolios, which the Boston 
correspondent studies carefully in the 
light of what the country bank is show- 
ing for earnings, its immediate financial 
condition, loans that may have to be 
charged off, a definite earnings goal, 
and a general recommendation for a 
short- or long-term loan policy. More- 
over, the Boston banks send officers on 
tours among the correspondents as a 
return compliment. This provides a fine 
check-up of policies suggested when the 
country bank made its original inquiry. 


‘Tae Federal Reserve Bank has, of 
course, come into the picture in a large 
way and, a layman might think, com- 
petitively. But this is not actually so in 
the New England district, which has had 
such a time-honored family friendship 
between city and country banks. From 
the first the Federal has painstakingly 
studied a course that would not disrupt 
the fine old relationship. 

Moreover, the Federal Reserve Bank 
is helpful as a guide to these country 
banks in the comprehensive picture of 
business backgrounds, sending out bul- 
letins crystallizing the situation at fre- 
quent intervals. 

The Boston banks are extremely in- 
teresting to visit. They are grouped in a 
particularly historical spot. State Street 
is the original banking thoroughfare. 

At the Merchants National’s corner, 
where a street sign says “Norman 
Prince Square,” old brass letters and an 
arrow in the sidewalk mark the site of 


. the Boston Massacre, 1770. And the 


clearinghouse association of banks in 
this region still exists. 


Author Copeland had his camera with him on his calls in old Boston’s financial district 
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NEW YORK MARKETS 


Have you any marketing questions about 
New York State that you would like to have 
answered? Through our affiliation with 19 
other Marine Midland banks we are in con- 
stant touch with local conditions in 42 New 


York State communities. 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 


Buffalo’s Oldest and Largest Commercial Bank 


Your Banking Needs in 


COLOMBIA 


can be fully met by our network of 19 
offices located in every commercially 
important center of the country. The 
complete facilities of this 33-year old 
institution are at the disposal of banks 
and commercial corporations in the 
United States. 

Special provision is made for the 
handling of collections. Letters of Credit and commercial in- 
formation. Your correspondence cordially invited. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
- Cable address for all offices—Bancoquia 
Capital paid-up: $5,500,000.—Pesos Colombian 
Reserves: $5,646,000.—Pesos Colombian 
General Manager: Gonzalo Restrepa Jaramillo 
Head Office: MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 
BRANCHES: Armenia, Barranquilla, Bogota, Bucaramanga, Cali, 


eee. Cucuta, Girardét, Magangue, Monteria, Neiva, Pereira, 
Puerto Berrio, San Gil, San Marcos, Santa Marta, Sincelejo, Vélez. 


0. PACIFICO 


Gateway to South America and pre- 
ducer of the best coffee in the world. 


New York Representative—Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


AROUND: 
OUR... 
BANK 


AX smart bank officers are keen stu- 
dents of psychology and the way 
they apply their knowledge means much 
to the success of their institutions. One 
of our vice-presidents once loaned a 
farmer away out in the “sticks” a small 
amount of money, taking as collateral a 
chattel mortgage on two hogs. The loan 
came due, but no money arrived. Sev- 
eral letters were written without result, 
but finally the borrower came in to 
explain. 

“You know,” he said, “I can’t pay 
that loan. One of them hogs died and 
then we got so darned hard up on the 
farm I had to kill the other for the 
family to eat. So there ain’t no collat- 
eral and I can’t pay the note.” Our 
vice-president didn’t start any fuss, but 
promptly said, “I don’t blame you a 
bit, Jim. I’d do the same thing myself. 
When a man’s family is hungry he’s got 
to feed them, and it doesn’t make a bit 
of difference to them whether they’re 
eating collateral or not. But just what 
do you think you can doabout theloan?” 

This unexpected sympathy so ap- 
pealed to the man that he said he 
guessed he could raise $3 a week to pay 
on the note. Eventually he got it all 
cleared up, and the bank had gained a 
friend who, while he had very little 
credit or collateral of his own, was 
popular in his community and steered 
many of his more prosperous friends 
our way when they needed accommo- 
dations. 

Some years ago we loaned quite a few 
farmers’ sons the money to purchase 
pigs, which they were to raise and sell 
as a start on their farming careers. Most 
of them paid off promptly when they’ 
sold their hogs, but one boy paid no 
attention to his obligation. Eventually 
it was charged off as a bad debt. Came 
the war. The boy enlisted, went over- 
seas, and won several decorations. His 
first act on returning home was to come 
to the bank and pay off the old loan. 

“I'd get to thinking about how I 
never paid for that pig you helped me 
to buy, while I was over there,” he 
said, “and it seemed to me I’d never 
have any luck till I paid for him.” 

BELLE S. HAMILTON 
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EFOE is receiving thousands of 
requests for the descriptive bro- 
chure showing architect’s drawings of 
several houses which can be built by 
the entirely new Defoe method of 
building permanent, comfortable and 
efficient homes. V When the critical 
shortage of building materials, which 
is paralyzing home building, is over, 
Defoe will be able to offer you a home 
to fit your individual needs—at a 
price which will bring the savings 
made possible by advanced mass pro- 
duction methods. ¥ Send for your 
copy of Defoe’s interesting and in- 
structive brochure today so that you 
may better understand how the Defoe 
method works and how you will be able 
toobtain just the home you have always 
wanted, custom-built ‘‘To Your Meas- 
ure’, by Defoe’s master craftsmen. 
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Illustrated above is the Cape Cod 
model now in limited production 
at Defoe’s Bay City plant. The 
present housing emergency will re- 
strict Defoe’s output to homes of 
this single design and, for some 
time, all of them will go to ex- 
service men, under priority. But it 
will pay you to study Defoe’s bro- 
chure now so that you can formu- 
late your building plans and pre- 
pare to be one of the first to own a 
new Defoe home when unlimited 
production is once again possible. 


Delos 


| HOUSING DIVISION 

| DEFOE SHIPBUILDING CO. 
| DEPT. B-8 

| BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


| Please send me the descriptive brochure 
| on the new Defoe Homes. 


Name— 


City and State 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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When a buyer finances his car or appliance 
at the bank, he gets “a good deal’’. . . builds 
up his credit. When he buys his insurance 
from the Hometown Agent he gets service 
... personal interest and attention. Bank, 
Agent and Buyer all benefit. And Fireman’s 


Fund’s interests are identical with all three. 


THAT’S WHY WE OFFER YOU 


She 
ll] 000 . TO PROMOTE BANK FINANCING 
? A complete advertising plan for the bank’s own 
AGENT ~ advertising ... FREE MATS for local news- 
papers... FREE FOLDERS for handouts and 
mailing. Radio commercials too. Ask any Agent 
representing a company of the 
Fire Automobile Marine » Casualty . Surety Fireman’s Fund Group or write 


topo row 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME FIRE & MARINE FIREMAN’S FUND 


INSURANCE COMPANY INDEMNITY COMPANY 


WESTERN NATIONAL WESTERN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY INDEMNITY COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO + NEW YORK + CHICAGO + BOSTON ; ATLANTA 
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STAINLESS STEEL FINISH 
for 
BANK VAULT ENTRANCES 


by 


HERRING HALL MARVIN 


* It's a moder world — with stainless-steel finish” for 

benk vault entrane@s by Herring-Hall-Marvin os new and 

superior as atomi¢ energy. Now, you can have clean voult open and closed’y; 
entrance — alwaysl This. stainless-steel finish will not rust, Conan Ae the nationally 
corrode, nor tarnish, Only minimum of maintenance effort is Senk, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
required. A swislt the dust-rag keeps it spotiessly lustrous — 

@ delight to the eye and @ constant reminder of your bank's 

safety and ultrasmedern facilities! This new development 

demonstrates onee more thet Herring-Hall-Marvin engineers are 

decade ahead @f the competitive parade. For the thinking 

banker, and there is no substitute — only the Aeatlable Seplember 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Stainless Stee! Finished Voult Entrance A beoutifully ilustrated 22” x 34” broadside, en- 


is acceptable! * me titled, “The Master Architect and The Modern 
Sy Te Bank” Limited edition. Be sure of your copy by 
reserving it now. 


HERRING-HALL MARVIN SAFE C0, 


in New York, Chicago, Boston, Washington, 
Monufacturers of Bonk Vault Equipment - Bonk Counters - Tellers’ Buses ond St. Louis, Atlanta, Houston, Philadelphia, 


Lockers - Safe Deposit Boxes - Night Depositories - Bank and Office Safes Sen Francisco, Los Angeles, Detroit, Pittsburgh 
BUILDERS OF THE UNITED STATES SILVER STORAGE VAULTS AT WEST POINT OTHER AGENCIES ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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A FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


at Your Service 


The coming years should bring the greatest volume of foreign 


trade ever attained by the United States, according to the Depart- 


ment of Commerce . 


. . You can render your customers a valuable 


service by helping them with their foreign trade and international 


banking transactions. Helping our correspondent banks with these 


problems is, in turn, a service we offer you . 


.. The world-wide 


facilities of our Foreign Department are at your disposal. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


NEW YORK 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 


A Partial List of Bankers Trust Company Services to Banks 


Collection of Par and Non-Par 
Checks 


Collection of Notes, Drafts, 
Coupons, Matured Bonds and 
Other Items (Domestic and 
Foreign) 


Transfer of Funds, Remittances 
and Domestic Money Orders 


Credit Information 
Commercial Paper Purchases 


Servicing Loans to Brokers and 
Dealers 


Participation with Correspondent 
Banks in Loans to Local 
Enterprises 


Dealers in United States Govern- 
ment, State and Municipal 
Securities 


Investment Information 
Receipt and Delivery of Securities 


Commercial and Travelers Letters 
of Credit 


Safekeeping of Securities 


Consultation on Pension and 
Profit-Sharing Plans 


Co-Paying or Exchange Agent, 
Co-Transfer Agent or 
Registrar, and Co-Depositary 


Trust and Reserve Accounts 


International Trade and Foreign 
Banking Facilities 
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financial facts of life are being told and retold. The 

dollars and costs of national existence once were 
delineated only on the financial pages of newspapers and 
in special periodicals. Now they have become headline 
news. 

Much of the flow of economic news in speeches to 
Congress and by commentators on the air is keyed to 
political economics. It also frequently happens that the 
staid subject of money and its relation to national 
affairs is heavily charged with ideological aims. There 
are often concealed purposes in the way such news is 
delivered to the public. 

There are the proponents of the traditional school of 
thought who favor letting the laws of supply and de- 
mand operate without interference. These are held to be 
Pollyannas (or are generally given worse names) by 
those who favor a controlled economy under a beneficent 
bureaucracy. 

There are, too, the advocates who favor mixing the 
formula. They sincerely believe in slowly relaxing gov- 
ernment controls while waiting for production in indus- 
try to catch up. 


The Fear 
Motif 


Tin city is actively propagandizing economics. The 


In order to influence that great and sup- 
posedly inarticulate mass of American citi- 
zens, there is frequent resort to the fear 
motif in the publishing of economic news. The scare 
psychology has been used constantly. Others seek to 
persuade and plead their economic philosophy on na- 
tional events. 

The science of political economics is being popularized 


and portrayed by high government officials, by quickly — 


organized citizens’ associations, by veterans’ commit- 
tees, by editorial writers and columnists. The nation has 
been regaled from every quarter. It is a very new road 
that America now travels as it enters the promised brave 
new world and political economists offer their services as 
guides. 


Nine-Letter 


Word 


The many meanings of “inflation” have 
been played on like a single string of an 
itinerant street serenader’s violin. In- 
flation being one of those words that even those who 
hold degrees from famous schools hesitate to use with- 
out extensive explanations, it is not to be wondered that 
it has become a potent tool of fear during this period of 
national reconversion. 

Some picture the national economy as about to collapse 
if favored laws are not sanctioned immediately. Others 
loudly declare that unless the Government acts forth- 
with the American dollar will lose its value as a pur- 
chasing medium. High officials of the Federal Reserve 
System point out that it is the large supply of money as 
against the short supply of goods that creates most of 
the trouble. 

The high pressure campaign of the political econo- 
mists has largely revolved around the Office of Price 
Administration. A long crescendo has been building up. 
The President’s veto was a signal for a heavier bombard- 
ment of exhortations from the several exponents of 
strict price control. The political primaries and the 
elections in November will reflect the results of the 
publicity which Congress meted out to OPA during the 
sticky summer months. 

The Office of Price Administration has become a 


Left, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury John W. Snyder takes the 
oath administered by Chief 
Justice Vinson, as U. S. Gov- 
ernor of the World Bank and 
Fund. Right, Harold D. Smith, 
former Director of the Budget, 
talks to newsmen after his 
selection as vice-president of 
the World Bank by President 
Meyer 


INTERNATIONAL 


INTERNATIONAL 
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OF COURSE YOU CAN 
LOAN MORE MONEY SAFELY! 


Lawrence Field Warehouse Receipts provide a 
safe, sure way to expand your loan opportunities 


SAFE... Third-party control of collateral 
means safety. Back of Lawrence Field 
Warehouse Receipts are the financial in- 
tegrity, know-how and 33 years experi- 
ence of Lawrence Warehouse Company. 


SURE...Seldom do we encounter an 
inventory which, because of inherent 
peculiarities, cannot be handled. While 
every field warehouse is different, the 
principle of field warehousing remains 
the same. That’s why you can safely 
recommend field warehousing in con- 
nection with any business seeking credit 
expansion. You can avoid saying “‘no!”’ 
with Lawrence System Warehousing. 


LAWRENCE 


For 33 years we have been helping 
banks and lending agencies expand 
their loan. opportunities. By providing 
a way to use idle dollars in inventories, 
we are contributing to the expansion 
and success of many enterprises. Banks 
and lending agencies are growing with 
them. 


We are prepared to advise 
loan officers contemplating 
inventory financing as an 
extension of their services. 
Send for your copy of this 
booklet. 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF. 


37 Drumm Street 


DIVISION OFFICES: 
CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 
1 N. LaSalle Street 


72 Wall Street 


TWENTY-THREE BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, COAST-TO-COAST 


Paul B. Appleby was appointed acting 
budget director to succeed Harold D. Smith 


political symbol which will influence 
national affairs for the remaining months 
of this year. The OPA itself is small by 
comparison with the national and inter- 
national forces which it has generated. 
Revaluing of the dollar by other nations 
followed a:presidential veto of OPA— 
a veto which included many political 
factors outside and beyond the words 
which the President used in his message 
to Congress and his radio address to the 
nation. 


Political Meanwhile, the new school 
Economics f political economics has 

espoused housing for vet- 
erans and public housing for the under- 
privileged. Loans to Britain and Russia 
have become a part of the political 
economics course as now taught in the 
national capital. A more generous— 
and heavier—Social Security program, 
with extra taxes, has been included. A 
higher minimum wage and government- 
provided hospital service is a featured 
part. 

While a nation recovering from the 
shortages and imposed restrictions of a 
four years’ war is being thus generously 
dosed by public officials and self-ap- 
pointed leaders, other long-term pro- 
grams are being born and carefully 
nurtured. There are cooperative plans 
for aiding world trade and its financing 
by American financial institutions. 
There are long-range plans for making 
the Federal Deposit Insurance .Corpo- 
ration an operating trust fund for the 
banks of the nation, independent of 
Treasury help. There are sincere efforts 
being expended toward balancing the 
budget and even creating a surplus of 
income over outgo. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 29) 
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Labor Law 


pot boiling! 


@ Here in CCH's practical LABOR LAW REPORTS is provided swift, com- 
plete, and dependable coverage of ‘labor law."’ Its informative weekly 
issues span the whole work-a-day world of statutes, regulations, rulings, 
court and administrative decisions, returns, forms, reports, instructions 
concerning the important federal and state regulation of labor relations 
and wage-hour problems. 

Coverage includes: National Labor Relations Act, Fair Labor Standards 
Act, National Wage Stabilization Board provisions, veteran's reemploy- 
ment rights, anti-discrimination laws, public contracts law relating to 
labor, anti-injunction laws, state labor relations acts, state wage and 
hour laws, etc. : 

Pertinent amendments, regulations, rulings, interpretative bulletins, 
and court decisions are likewise promptly reported. Thus, subscribers 
always have the last word, the newest development, the latest twist and 
turn of events of interest or importance in the field of “labor law.” 


COMMERCE) HOUSE; 
Write for Complete Details PUBLISHERS @F TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 
214 N MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1 EMPIRE STATE BLOG., NEW YORK 1 MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON 4 


CCH LABOR LAW REPORTS 
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“THE House of the Seven Gables” 


17 House of the Seven Gables” in 
Salem, Massachusetts, made memorable by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne in his delightful ro- 
mance named for the house, was, in its 
infancy really a house of eight gables. This 
fact was discovered when a plan which had 
been made in 1746 came to light. 

In appearance, the house resembled the 
traditional Gothic structure with its steep 
roof, the second floor overhang with orna- 
mental drops, and the leaded glass case- 
ment windows. The original part which had 
four gables had been built by John Turner, 


A corner of the garden showing interesting overhang. 
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a mariner, either in 1668 or 1669. As the 
family fortunes increased, a lean-to was 
added and the old kitchen was turned into 
a shop where Mrs. Turner sold the small 
items from the cargoes of her husband’s 
four ketches. Eventually, other rooms were 
added until the house assumed 
the appearance of today’s res- 
toration. 

Upon the death of the male 
descendants of John Turner, the 
house was bought by Samuel 
Ingersoll, a sea captain, whose 
wife had been a Hawthorne. 
Only one child of this union, 
Susannah, survived her parents 
and she became the mistress of 
the famous home in 1812. 

_ It was because of an unhappy love affair 
of this “Cousin Susy,” that Hawthorne be- 
came so closely associated with the house. 
This sorrow led her to become a recluse and 
the only male allowed to cross the threshold 
was Nathaniel, eighteen years her junior. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


Her vivid memory of tales her parents told 
her enabled the author to piece together a 
complete word picture of the house. 

Aside from the gables, the most interest- 
ing feature of the building is the secret 
stairway which was not uncovered until 
near the end of the nineteenth 
century. It is believed that this 
had been built by the second 
John Turner around 1692, the 
year the witchcraft delusion ran 
rampant throughout Salem. Be- 
cause over-sensitive children in- 
discriminately accused women 
of this evil, the whole country- 
side became terrified. Due to 
this situation, John Turner un- 
doubtedly built the stairway so 
that the women and girls in his family could 
be safely hidden away. 

The Home, through its agents and bro- 
kers, is America’s leading insurance pro- 
tector of American Homes and the Homes 
of American Industry. 


* THE HOME * 
Company 


NEW YORK 


FIRE AUTOMOBILE 
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MIDLAND BANK LTD., ENGLAND—More than 
HEREV 1,000 branches of Midland Bank in England cre 
YOu 60 "equipped with Burroughs machines. The picture shows 


typical accounting machine installation in a London branch. 


YOU SEE 
BURROUGHS MACHINES 


One reason why you see Burroughs machines wherever 
you go is that Burroughs has always had a reputation 
for precision-built machines unequaled in the industry. 
_ Today, the most modern scientific equipment is in use 
in the Burroughs chemical, physical and electronic 
laboratories; the skill, experience and much of the 
fine precision manufacturing machinery so effectively 
employed by Burroughs in producing the famous 
Norden bombsight are being utilized to keep faith 
with satisfied customers throughout the world who 
look to Burroughs for the best in business machines. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY «+ DETROIT 32 


IN MACHINES 
IN COUNSEL 
IN SERVICE 


ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES « NATIONWIDE N 
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WASHINGTON—Continued 


Snyder’s Not all the top officials of 
Big Job the Federal Government are 


teaching classes in this school | 


of political economics. Secretary of the 
Treasury John W. Snyder, a former 
little banker and big banker, once a 
bank examiner and an industrial lend- 
ing administrator, is working behind 
the closed doors of government offices to 
gear up the financial machinery for the 
years ahead. 

' Chairman Maple T. Harl of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
is seeking to awoid embroilment in 


conflicting economic philosophies. The | 


Federal Reserve Board is producing a 
series of economic studies which would 


seem to deserve much more serious | 


attention than the over-publicized 
“school” which was conducted here 
by the Citizens Political Action Com- 
mittee. 

Some committees of Congress and 
some Senators and Representatives 
are promoting, in season and out, laws 


to curtail bureaucratic tendencies and | 


waste in government. 


World Trade The White House an- 
Committee nounced appointment 

of a new committee of 
12 prominent bankers and industrialists 
to develop long range plans in world 
trade and financing. Winthrop W. Ald- 
rich, chairman of The Chase National 
Bank of New York, and a veteran in 


international financing, was named first. | 
Later, Mr. Aldrich called upon Presi- | 


Winthrop W. Aldrich, chairman of The 


Chase National Bank of New York, member 

of the new foreign trade committee named 

by the President, leaving the White House 
after a conference with Mr. Truman 


HARRIS &@ EWING 
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@ Next time you sign your mail, 
look at the watermark of your letter- 
head paper. It’s your quality guaran- 
tee. It should reveal what it’s made 
from ...the finest papers are made 
from cotton fibres. It should also re- 
veal how much cotton fibre... the 
more cotton fibre, the finer the paper. 
Finally, it should reveal who made it 
... like Fox River, who has been 
making fine cotten fibre papers since 
1883. 


@ That's all you need to know to ob- 
tain the finest in letterhead papers. 
Ask your printer, lithographer or en- 
graver about Fox River papers. He'll 
be glad to recommend the paper with 
the correct cotton fibre content for 
each business need. 


FOX RIVER 
_401-H South Appleton Street 


THE WATERMARK 
TORR 
quality 
BE SURE Dest contaia cotton Fibre 
IT SAYS 9)How Mach Fae 


25%-50%-75%- 100% 


THINGS [3] 


BOND, LEDGER AND ONION SKIN PAPERS 


PAPER CORPORATION 


Appleton, Wisconsin 
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Your Home—Your Job— 


Your Life—may be in Danger! 


IRE is racing over the nation 

at the most alarming rate of 
destructfon ever recorded. Over 
$600,000,000 and more than 
10,000 lives—this is the shocking 
prospect of loss for 1946. 

Now—in our most acute hous- 
ing shortage—now, when nearly 
all goods are scarce and any loss is 
tragic—more and more useful 
property is wasted in preventable 
fires—destroyed and gone forever 
in smoke and ashes! 

This critical national problem 
can only be met by individual and 
united effort, by constant caution 


and serious effort to prevent fire 
wherever fire can start. 

You can help, in your home and 
your business, to end this disas- 
trous loss. Be careful with matches 
and inflammables. Check electrical 
devices, wiring, stoves, furnaces, 
flues—and all possible hazards. Do 
not allow litter and rubbish to 
accumulate. 

Check your fire insurance, too. 
Consult your local insurance agent 
or broker on today’s higher values 
lest fire catch you under-insured. 
A phone call may save 


CAPITAL STOCK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Members of NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS : 
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CHASE STATLE® 


| Maurice I. Hutton, head of the British Food 


Mission in North America, has been made 


alternate to Sir James Grigg, United King- 


dom executive director‘of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


dent Truman and outlined what he 


| believed was the scope of the com- 


mittee’s work. 

Looking ahead, these American bank- 
ers and industrialists will have three 
basic aims: 

(1) “To bring into orderly common 
effort, public and private finance, 
through business men and bankers in 
the foreign field.” 

(2) “To foster the application of the 
productive capacity of the United 
States in the most effective manner 
possible to the needs of domestic con- 
sumption and foreign reconstruction.” 

(3) “To promote relations between 


| American and foreign business enter- 
| prise for the purpose of developing and 
| maintaining foreign trade, both export 
| and import, on a high and expanding 


level.” 

According to the world-known New 
York banker, “the accomplishment of 
these purposes would not only help in 
rebuilding the economy of the world but 
would increase and stabilize employ- 


| ment in this country.” 


It can be authoritative- 


A Long 


_ Range View ly stated that the Sec- 


retary of the Treasury 
had much, if not most, to do with the 


| naming of this committee and the 
| broad outlining of its purposes. As a 
| former Reconversion Director and bank- 


er, Mr. Snyder foresaw the need which 
would come when products of American 


| genius in production would demand 
| new world markets. This is the long- 
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PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Francis Lacoste, left, French minister pleni- 


potentiary, signs the $650 million Export- | 
Import Bank credit agreement with France. | 
Right, William McC. Martin, Jr., the bank’s | 


chairman 


range view. For the next few years, it 
will be the American manufacturer’s 
sellers’ market throughout the world. It 
will also be, Mr. Snyder hopes, an 
American banker’s lending market as 


soon as government agencies are able to | 


establish safe financial norms. 


But what of the years farther ahead? | 
Then Great Britain, France, Germany, | 


Czechoslovakia, Japan and‘ other na- 
tions, will again be seeking to market 
their goods around the world and there 


will again be foreign trade competition. | 


It is hoped by long-headed Washing- 
ton officials that this committee of 12 
will have had created and brought to 
fruition the ability of American traders 


to hold their own in the competition for 


business. 

Mr. Aldrich, speaking as the inter- 
national banker, believes that govern- 
ment loans to foreign governments 
were a necessary aftermath of war but 
could not be the continuing basis of 
trade between free countries. Even- 
tually, and as soon as possible, govern- 
ment lending must be replaced by 
private international financing, the 
banker said. 


The Planning The responsibility for 
Committee such long-range finan- 

cial and industrial world 
planning is under the direction of Mr. 
Aldrich; Gordon S. Rentschler, Na- 
tional City Bank, New York; Edward 
Hopkins, Drexel & Co., Philadelphia; 
Tom K. Smith, Boatmen’s National 
Bank, St. Louis; Walter J. Cummings, 
Continental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company, Chicago; L. M. Gian- 
nini, Bank of America N.T. & S.A., 
San Francisco; Herbert H. Pease, New 
Britain Machine Co.; Champ Carry, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 
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Specialized Service in 


LIFE INSURANCE 


safeguarding any form of 


CONSUMER CREDIT 


including... 


PERSONAL LOANS © MORTGAGE LOANS 
TIME SALES CONTRACTS 


OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


JAMES H. JARRELL, President 


309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
Specimen policies and rate-information sent on request 


| 


SERVICES ARE SO DIVERSI- 
FIED THAT THE BEST SERVICE CAN 


BE FURNISHED BY TRAINED OFFICERS 1) 1) | \ C1 \ 
SPECIALIZING IN THE FIELD ASSIGNED { | Re 1S ij 
COMPAITY 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK HAS 39 
SPECIALLY TRAINED OFFICERS TO SERVE 
YOU. 


WE INVITE CORRESPONDENT BANKS TO 
MAKE FULL USE OF THEIR EXPERIENCE 
WHEN PROBLEMS ARISE WHERE A SPE- 
CIALIST WOULD BE HELPFUL. 


Since 1883 


“AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


NASHVILLE 


CAPITAL FUNDS OVER NINE MILLION DOLLARS 


FTOERAL OEPOSIT INSURANCE 
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or Better Farming, Better Living 


M:.. farmers want International Harvester FARMALLS than 
any other make of all-purpose farm tractor. FARMALL is 


Local Bank Financins of ; the favorite based on experience ... the leader in economical, all- 


A Practical Plan for 


Installment Sales 


around, dependable farm power. A size for every farm. 
Count on the FARMALL SysTEM, the leader for 23 years, the 
leader today, the leader in paving the way to still better farm- 


ing and still better living ... backed by a nation-wide Interna- 
tional Harvester dealer organization. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


International recognizes the 
many advantages of local bank finane- INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER PRODUCTS 


ing. A practical plan for International ° 
Harvester dealers and local banks, for Farm Power and Equipment 
handling such financing, was announced Motor Trucks 


in the recent booklet, reproduced above. Industrial Power * Refrigeration INTERNATIONAL 
VE 


...by INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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Tt A TIME when the term “low cost housing” has 
practically lost its meaning in any conversation 
below five figures, there comes refreshing news 

from Cleveland of a veterans’ housing program which 
mentions things like four rooms, bath, attached garage 
and utility room, and a 60’ x 200’ lot—all in the same 
paragraph with a top price of $6,000 and carrying 
charges of less than $40 a month. And the best part 
about the story is that it’s not all headlines. 

The Cleveland Trust Company is financing 50 such 
low cost veterans’ houses in suburban Painesville, 
Ohio, under a uniquely practical plan which is pro- 
ceeding with the realistic and enthusiastic cooperation 
of the community, and a hard-working triumvirate of 
contractor, architect and real estate agent. Fortunate 
veteran buyers, each of whom will be chosen by a special 
community committee, even face the happy prospect 
that the final prices of the house may beat the already 
low estimate of $6,000. If so, the savings will be pro- 
rated to each buyer as a mortage reduction. 


Here’s how this it-can-happen-here construction proj- 
ect came about: 

As the pressures of reconversion and demobilization 
mounted, the streams of veterans pouring into the 
offices of The Cleveland Trust Company grew in 
quantity and complexity, just as they did in every 
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Above, the principals in the Cleveland Trust low cost 

housing project—L. to r., George B. Payne, contractor 

and builder; Harry R. Templeton, Cleveland Trust 

vice-president; Alfred G. Tame, manager, Painesville 

branch; Milton J. Ludwig, realtor; and John Wallace 
Green, architect 


other bank in the nation. And high on the veteran’s 
problem list was housing—low-cost housing. 

It quickly became apparent to the Cleveland Trust 
officers, as they went over the financial patterns of in- 
dividual veterans, that the houses being offered were in 
most cases far too costly for the veteran’s budget, and 
that to encourage their purchase would be a disservice 
both to the veteran and the bank. It seemed equally 
clear that the basic housing need of the average veteran 
is, first, for minimum shelter to be made available as 
quickly and inexpensively as possible, but of such a 
type that the veteran can add to his property over a 
period of time and thus protect his investment. 

Recognition of this factor set the bank’s officers to 
thinking about their prewar experience in financing 
housing under the provisions of FHA Title I, Class 3. 
The Cleveland Trust Company had made over 500 of 
these loans on “certificates of intent to build a house,” 
plus borrowers’ notes up to $2,500. However, in addi- 
tion to minimum FHA requirements the bank had 
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undertaken to help its borrowers with thorough ap- 
praisals, inspections, and suggestions before and during 
construction in order to help borrowers secure houses 
which would offer enduring value as investments, as 
well as shelter. As a result, of the more than $1,250,000 
loaned there was only one default; and at present more 
than 75 per cent of the loans have been liquidated. 

The bank also made it a practice in such loans to 
encourage the borrower to add a liberal amount of 
“sweat off his own chin” to the venture in the form of 
personal improvements which would convert the 
“minimum shelter” started by the $2,500 loan into a 
real home. Thanks to this sound practice many of the 
homes so built are now worth $7,500 to $8,000. 

It seemed only logical, therefore, that this “sweat- 
off-the-owner’s-chin” philosophy should have equal 
merit in the promotions of current veteran housing. 
It certainly fitted well with the fact that the average 
veteran coming into The Cleveland Trust Company 
offices was not looking for a housing handout but only 
for “banking help in helping himself.” 

It was one day this Spring, when such thoughts were 
running through the minds of Cleveland Trust’s Presi- 
dent George Gund and Vice-president Harry R. Tem- 
pleton, that Milton V. Ludwig, a realtor from Paines- 
ville, Ohio, dropped into the bank. Like Mr. Gund, 
Mr. Templeton and their bank associates, Mr. Ludwig 
was also of a mind that “something ought to be done” 
to provide veterans with housing which would meet 
their shelter needs without overreaching their financial 
means. 

After an afternoon’s discussion of mutual experience 


in the low-cost housing field, Mr. Ludwig went back to 
Painesville and returned the following day with a man 
who soon became the third prime mover in this unusual 
enterprise. He was George Payne, an experienced con- 
tractor; and he too felt that there was too much talk 
and not enough action on the veteran housing front. 

Painesville housing session number two lasted all the 
way through dinner and on into the night, but results 
soon began to burgeon in rapid fire order: 

Mr. Ludwig located a tract of land, well situated.in 
Painesville and adequate to provide 60 x 200 plots for 
50 low-cost houses. 

Mr. Payne began to wrestle with construction prob- 
lems such as shortages of flooring. 

J. Wallace Green, an architect, joined the prime 
movers and worked diligently with Mr. Payne to de- 
sign the low-cost house illustrated at the bottom of 
the page. They solved the flooring and heating problems 
in one swoop by adopting a poured concrete floor with 
radiant heating pipes laid right in the concrete. 

They evaluated every item of construction to see 
what final finishing jobs (such as closets) could be left 
to the buyer without impairing the immediate shelter 
utility or permanent investment value of the houses. 

As it quickly became evident that the new enterprise 
could achieve most of its challenging objectives, a non- 
profit corporation was set up, called Painesville Civic 
Housing, Inc., with a $500 capital structure. 

The Cleveland Trust Company then loaned the new 
corporation, on its notes, the funds necessary to ac- 
quire the land and agreed to advance additional sums 
as construction progressed. 


Floor plan used in constructing the $6,000 GI house 
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By this time the entire community of Painesville 
was keenly interested in the project. The town com- 
missioners agreed to grade and hard surface the new 
streets needed, and to pay 20 per cent of the cost of 
bringing city water to the new houses. 

Anticipating a keen demand for the houses, a civic 
committee has been established to select the eligible 
veterans who will become the future owners of the 
houses. 


Neeptess to say, the progress of the whole project is 
day-to-day feature news in the local papers. But interest 
is not confined to the local folks. Banks, private builders 
and contractors from all over the nation have requested 
complete details on how this low-cost housing program, 
which started out on a $6,000 budget for each house is 
expecting actually to deliver a 26’ x 26’ home, with a 14’ 
x 20’ garage, at more nearly $5,500. 

The answer is profit-cutting right across the board, 
backed up by the closest sort of cooperation among the 
community, the builder, the architect, the real estate 
man and the bank. The Cleveland Trust Company is 
advancing the necessary capital to Painesville Civic 
Housing, Inc., at 3 per cent interest; the builder is 
operating on a cost plus 10 per cent profit margin, but 
out of this profit he is paying such costs as taxes, social 
security, workmen’s compensation, etc., plus his own 
company’s overhead; the realtor, Mr. Ludwig, negoti- 
ated the sale of the land without commission and is 
limiting his commission for handling all the details 
relative to transferring the houses to their ultimate 
owners to $50 per house; the architect who laid out 
the plots and designed the houses is receiving a fee of 
$10 per house. 

When the entire project is finished, all savings below 
the agreed selling price of $6,000 will be divided equally 
among all of the buyers. Thus no buyer will have to pay 
for any “extra” or unanticipated costs of his particular 
house and those obtaining the earlier-built units will 
share in any economies effected as the work progresses. 
Incidentally, when the last house is completed and sold, 
the books will be closed and then submitted for audit 
by a civic committee in Painesville. 


Ano what will those fortunate buyers who are finally 
selected by the special community committee get for 
their money? Each will get a well-planned soundly- 
built house ready for habitation, but with certain “non- 
essential” finishing remaining to be done as the owner 
has the time or added funds necessary. For instance, 
certain interior closets will not have been completed 
nor walls painted. As the owner is financially able he 


can cover his concrete radiant-heated floor with tile, — 


carpeted plywood or linoleum. Mr. Payne, the builder 
estimates that each owner can “complete” his home, 
according to his own desires with an expenditure of 
about $200 to $300 for materials. This outlay, plus his 
own labor, will add at least $700 to $800 to the value 
of his home. This is what Mr. Templeton likes to de- 
scribe as “sweat equity.” 

This practice gets back to The Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany’s policy, well-proven by its experience in financing 
prewar low-cost houses, that such owner labor not only 
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President Gund 


President George Gund expressed the opinion that 
this low-cost housing program for veterans illustrates 
that banks are aware of their social responsibility 
toward their communities and that free enterprise can 
solve the diverse problems confronting the nation in 
this postwar readjustment period. 

“The Cleveland Trust Company,” Mr. Gund 
said, “‘has always keenly felt its social responsibility 
because of the nearly 700,000 accounts which we 
carry. I am particularly proud of the fact that our 
organization, under the leadership of Mr. Templeton, 
who is in charge of mortgage loans, projected the 
Painesville civic housing idea. 

“Tt is a real opportunity for the ex-serviceman 
and his family, and if adopted on a national scale, 
will help greatly in Solving the veterans’ housing 
problems. I think, too, it well illustrates that the 
American free enterprise system can work out many 
of our problems.” 


contributes to the building of a better home but gives 
the borrower a real stake in the project. Only one de- 
fault in the financing of over 500 such homes would seem 
to provide ample proof of the policy’s soundness, 

There is some more sound policy inherent in the 
thinking behind the 50 new veterans’ houses a-building 
in Painesville. Says Mr. Templeton: “It seems to us 
incumbent on private industry and private capital to 
demonstrate that they are willing to recognize and 
perform on their obligations to the veterans and the 
communities which they serve. I do not believe it is the 
obligation of private capital or industry to give money 
or assets to the veteran, but I do believe they have the 
obligation to give him the opportunity to help himself. 
I think it is also their obligation to advise with the 
veteran and, if possible, to keep him from acquiring 
future financial trouble simply in order to get shelter 
today.” 

The record would seem to show that Mr. Templeton’s 
business and banking associates in Cleveland and 
Painesville subscribe to his views—and what’s more, 
they believe in practicing what they preach. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


THE OUTLOOK. There are signs that we are nearing 
the end of the strictly imitation prosperity which has 
prevailed since the war. A vast turnover of used houses 
at high prices, used cars, used refrigerators, used every- 
thing, and goods of inferior quality may bulk large in 
dollars but is not a measure of economic well-being. 

Genuine business progress waits on a full scale re- 
sumption of mass production which in turn depends 
mainly on a return of that long lost prodigal, a balanced 
national budget. 

The failure of mass production in this country to play 
its full part in the reconversion task and the prevention 
of inflation is a phenomenon of the first postwar year. 
Business historians in the years to come will examine it 
and try to discover why, with facilities and experience 
to produce much more and better goods, assembly lines 
had hard going even when there were no strikes. 


Monetary Stability 


The relationship between the flow of government 
IOU’s and the slowing of assembly lines is so obvious 
that it is easy to overlook. Successful mass production 
depends on a fair amount of monetary stability through- 
out several hundreds, or in some cases several thousands, 
of industries whose products go into the final article. 

The only way this overall certainty can be achieved 
is by stabilizing the dollar which is the common measur- 
ing stick of all businesses. Every business decision must 
be made with the length of this stick in mind. If it is 
constantly changing or threatening to change, decisions 
are avoided, production lags and some essential parts of 
a mass production operation fail to reach the assembly 
line. The whole thing is thrown out of gear. 


Opinion on Main Street 


Business opinion at the counter line along the nation’s 
main streets remains overwhelmingly optimistic and not 
too greatly perturbed by talk about inflation or a buyer’s 
strike, according to BANKING’s latest poll by personal 
interviews * in 30 cities covering these businesses: 


Automobiles 

Electric household appliances 
Hardware 

Agricultural implements—and feed 
Department stores & house furnishings 
Real estate 

General contractors 

Clothing stores 


* The interviews were made in cooperation with the Market 
Research Division of R. L. Polk & Co. 
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By WILLIAM R. KUHNS 


Progress Report 


How is your present volume of business compared to: 
(Percentage of answers) 


Prewar Last Year 
Above Below Above Below 
Agricultural implements 
63% 47% 53% 
81 79 21 
84 
94 
Department stores and 
house furnishings 
General contractors 58 
Hardware 
House appliances 
Real estate 


Automobiles 


More than three-fourths of the automobile dealers 
interviewed foresaw an increase in business of from 10 
per cent to 50 per cent in the next six months. Looking 
one year into the future their estimates were even 
higher with almost a third of them predicting a 100 per 
cent rise in volume and about one-seventh of them ven- 
tured a guess of 200 per cent. And their optimism did 
not stop there, for two-thirds of them expected their 
sales would be anywhere from 75 per cent to 200 per 
cent better two years from now. 


Household Appliances 


Nine-tenths of all household appliance dealers ques- 
tioned said business was better than a year ago and a 
small majority of them said it was even above their pre- 
war volume. This might not seem to leave too much 
room for improvement but the fact is that three-quarters 
of them anticipate improvement in the next six months 
ranging from 10 to 50 per cent with most of this enter- 
prising group thinking in terms of a 25 per cent rise. 
One-seventh of them expect 100 per cent improvement 
in six months time. 

The significant fact about opinion among household 
appliance dealers is their optimism, which does not reach 
a peak until they talk about two years hence when 
about half of them see business up 75 per cent to 100 
per cent from what it is now. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 120) 
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An Investment Strait-jacket 


MARCUS NADLER 


Dr. NADLER is professor of finance at New York 
University. 


N THE annual report of the Board of Governors of the 

| Federal Reserve System for 1945, recently issued, 

three important recommendations were made which, 

if accepted, would have a far-reaching effect on the 
activities of the banks of the country. 

One measure would “empower the Board of Gover- 
nors to place a maximum on the amount of long-term 
marketable securities, both public and private, that any 
commercial bank may hold against its net demand 
deposits.” Another measure suggested is to empower 
“the Board of Governors to require all commercial banks 
to hold a specified percentage of Treasury bills and 
certificates as secondary reserves against their net de- 
mand deposits.” The banks would be permitted to hold 
vault cash or excess reserve balances in lieu of govern- 
ment securities. The third measure would be “to grant 
additional power to the Board to raise reserve require- 
ments within some specified limit against net demand 
deposits.” Since the Board itself recognizes that under 
present conditions a further increase in reserve require- 
ments is not feasible, this recommendation may be 
overlooked for the purposes of the present discussion. 

The first measure would serve “to restrict the banks’ 
demands for long-term government securities and to 
strengthen their demand for short-term securities.” It 
would not, of course, apply to the ability of the banks to 
purchase long-term securities against savings deposits. 
The purpose of the second measure would be to create 


stability in interest yields on short-term government . 


securities and thus prevent an increase in the public 
debt service which would arise from an increase in short- 
term money rates. 


Tae reasons for these recommendations are clearly 
stated in the annual report. In the first place the 
Board recognizes fully that the volume of bank deposits 
is exceedingly large and that the supply of commodities 
available for consumption is still limited. A further in- 
crease in the volume of deposits through the acquisition 
of government securities by the banks, is, therefore, not 
desirable. Since the Reserve Board has assured the 
Treasury that the rate of 7% per cent on one-year certif- 
icates of indebtedness will be maintained, it is impossi- 
ble for the Board to adopt credit restrictive measures 
which would bring about an increase in money rates and 
a possible reduction in loans and investments and hence 
in deposits. 

Under these conditions the Reserve banks are prac- 
tically under the obligation to buy all certificates of 
indebtedness offered to them. This in turn creates addi- 
tional excess reserve balances which the member banks 
can invest in medium- and long-term government obli- 
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gations. Since the commercial banks hold some $20 
billion of certificates and, at least theoretically, could 
sell about half of them, they would be in a position to 
absorb a large amount of medium- and long-term gov- 
ernment securities. By imposing restrictions on the 
amount of long-term bonds that the commercial banks 
could hold against demand deposits and through the 
imposition of a certificate or Treasury bill reserve, the 
banks would be forced to maintain a large volume of 
short-term government securities and the demand from 
the banks for long-term government obligations would 
be drastically reduced. The Board points out that simi- 
lar voluntary arrangements have been made in other 
countries between the respective governments and the 
banks. 

Consequences: The argument of the Board, that the 
volume of deposits is too large and it is not desirable 


| 
| 
| 
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under present conditions to have a further acceleration 
in the growth of deposits through the acquisition of 
government securities by the banks, is irrefutable. Fur- 
thermore, it is useless to argue whether the Board’s 
policy of maintaining the present certificate rate is 
sound. It is the carefully thought through and adopted 
policy of the monetary authorities and will, therefore, 
stand. Furthermore, it is highly doubtful whether an in- 
crease in money rates would have the desired anti- 
inflationary effects under conditions as they exist today. 

Before such drastic changes in the banking system as 
are recommended by the Board are accepted, however, 
they ought to be carefully considered first from the angle 
of possible consequences and second whether they are 
really necessary. The imposition of a certificate reserve 
on top of existing and possibly increased reserve require- 
ments would put the banks more or less in a strait-jacket. 
Many banks which had made serious efforts to increase 
their loans might find themselves forced to reduce them 
irrespective of the consequences to their customers. 
Some banks might find themselves unable to accommo- 
date their customers. 


Seconnty, it would undoubtedly tend to reduce earn- 
ings of the banks. The attitude of the Board and of other 
authorities toward bank earnings is well known. How- 
ever, the fact should not be overlooked that expendi- 
tures of banking institutions have increased and may in- 
crease further. If they are forced: to maintain a con- 
siderable portion of their earning assets in bills yielding 
3% of 1 per cent or in certificates of indebtedness yielding 
not more than % of 1 per cent, the banks will undoubt- 
edly find their earnings drastically reduced. Since, 
however, savings or time deposits could be invested in 
medium- and long-term government obligations without 
any restrictions there might be a tendency to induce 
certain customers to shift at least part of their demand 
deposits into time deposits. Actually this might lead in 
some instances to a circumvention of the law of not 
paying interest on demand deposits. 

Thirdly, it would be another step in the direction of 
the 100 per cent reserve banking system, even though in 
this case the additional reserve would not consist of cash 
but of short-term government obligations yielding a 
very moderate return. 

The restrictions imposed on the banks that only a 
certain percentage of medium- and long-term bonds be 
held by the banks against demand deposits raises a 
number of questions. What will the attitude of the 
Board of Governors be if certain banks should have 
more than the stipulated percentage at the time the 
recommendations go into effect? Would they be forced 
to sell these obligations? If so, who would be the buyers? 
Obviously insurance companies and other institutional 
investors will not be in the market for the type of securi- 
ties that are held by the commercial banks at present. 
These consist primarily of 1!4’s, 2 per cent bonds, 
21% per cent long-term bonds and partially tax-exempt 
maturities. All are selling at a substantial premium. 

If, on the other hand, the Reserve authorities were to 
permit these banks to hold their medium- and long-term 
obligations irrespective of the percentage, then those 
banks which have always been in a long position will be 
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favored and those which have been in a shorter position 
will be penalized. Moreover, it would greatly reduce the 
ability of bank management to make their own decisions 
and to utilize their own judgment. After all, conditions 
differ between banks and while one institution may be 
satisfied to hold only 10 to 15 per cent of its demand 
obligations in long-term bonds, others may not be. 

The argument of the Reserve Board that voluntary 
arrangements have been made in other countries be- 
tween the commercial banks and the treasury is not very 
impressive because banking conditions in other countries 
differ materially from those prevailing in the United 
States. For example, in Canada where the banks agreed 
to hold a limited percentage of long-term obligations 
against their demand deposits the volume of savings 
deposits is very large. For example, at the end of April 
1946, of the total volume of deposits, (exclusive of inter- 
bank deposits) amounting to $6,736,000,000, $2,179,- 
000,000 or 32.35 per cent consisted of demand deposits, 
while 48.07 per cent consisted of time deposits subject 
to notice. The rest consisted of Dominion, provincial 
and foreign deposits. 

In the United States, on the other hand, the demand 
deposits of all reporting member banks at the end of 
April 1946 represented 61.59 per cent and time deposits, 
22.45 per cent. The rest was composed of governmental 
deposits. (The above figure excludes inter-bank de- 
posits.) The situation becomes even more pronounced 
if one classifies the banks according to central reserve, 
reserve and country banks, as may be seen from the 
following table: 

MEMBER BANK DEPOSITS 
Average of second half of April 1946 
(Exclusive of Inter-Bank Deposits) 
Demand Government* Time 
20,159 6,767 2,073 
24,849 6,790 10,170 
24,692 4,509 13,157 


Total 

28,999 
41,809 
42,358 


Central reserve. . 
Reserve cities... 
Country banks. . 


$18,066 
15.96% 


$25,400 
22.45% 


$113,166 
61.59% 

* War loan deposits 
Demand Government Time 
Central percent 69.52 23.33 7.3 
Reserve percent 59.43 16.24 24.33 100 
Country percent 58.29 10.65 31.06 100 


Hence the agreement made between the Canadian 
banks and the Treasury does not affect the Canadian 
banks as adversely as it would affect some banks in the 
United States, particularly those located in the large 
cities. 

Are these recommendations really necessary? The 
principal argument presented by the Board is that so 
long as the Reserve authorities are committed to main- 
tain the certificate rate at 7 of 1 per cent the banks will 
sell certificates to the Reserve banks, thus creating ex- 
cess reserve balances, which will be used for the purpose 
of acquiring additional medium- and long-term govern- 
ment obligations. Theoretically, of course, this is quite 
possible. Factually, however, the following questions 
arise. 


Total 
100 


(1) Will the banks do it? The large banks which are 
the principal holders of certificates are keenly aware of 
the necessity of maintaining a large volume of highly 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 
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Live Banks Make Communities Live 


H. R. FARRALL 


The advertising manager of the Warren, Ohio, Tribune 
Chronicle éells of the experience of two local banks with 
small loan advertising. 


in the city of Warren, Ohio, have done. Only 

recently have more than 3,500 of the country’s 
banks ever solicited personal and consumer loans. But 
our two commercial banks—the Second National 
Bank and the Union Savings and Trust Company—in 
this Ohio community of 60,000 population, have been 
pioneering in this field for the past 10 years. Under the 
leadership of President Albert A. Williams and Ex- 
ecutive Vice-president Robert M. Brown of the Second 
National Bank, and President A. F. Reed and First 
Vice-president Claude E. Pumphrey of the Union 
Savings and Trust Company, a remarkable job has 
been done. 

Realizing the value of newspaper advertising the two 
banks began an extensive campaign of promotion in the 
Tribune Chronicle, Warren’s newspaper. Half of their 
advertising was directed toward the small-loan and 
automotive market and the public was convinced that 
there was a distinct advantage as well as a savings in 
cost and the establishment of bank credit, in dealing 


Te is the story of what two forward-looking banks 
i 


locally when financing automobiles or personal loans. 
Just how well they were doing can be illustrated by 


A newspaper ad of one of Warren’s commercial banks 


A PIONEER IN LOW-COST PERSONAL LOANS 


a one payment monthly basis 
pay doctor and dentist bills aad 
expenses 
@ to make repairs and alterations on homes 
@ to pay income taxes fs 
@ to buy automobiles when available 


@ to get started in business 
Second National Bank makes Personal Loans see 
at low cost for all worthy purposes. Loans are. 
pepaid in convenient monthly installments. 
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the statement that in the year preceding the war these 
two banks handled upwards of 8,000 small loans. This, 
in a city the size of Warren, makes this one of the 
largest ratios in the entire country. 

Further proof of the wisdom of their program may 
be had in the figures of the market study made by the 
R. L. Polk Company for the Warren Tribune Chronicle. 
The first Polk survey was made 15 months ago by Helen 
Hart Hurlbert, publisher of the paper. She believed 
that the people of the city could answer the questions 
being asked by Tribune advertisers as to what postwar 
plans were uppermost in their minds. It proved so 
valuable that a second study was made, and this one, 
completed in March, gives valuable data as to present 
conditions and the thinking of the potential customers 
of this postwar period. These reports are a 5 per cent 
cross-section of the city. 


Mas. HuRLBERT wanted to ascertain exactly how 
folks were feeling about major purchases and how they 
would finance them. And question Number 29 gives 
that information. 

Here it is: “In your next major purchase (car . . . 
appliance . . . furniture) will you pay cash or fi- 
nance it? If financed, will it be through a finance com- 
pany ...?abank.. . ? orthrougha dealer... ?” 

The findings show that of the 15,640 families almost 
100 per cent planned to make at least one major 
purchase. And of the 15,640 families, 8,700 (or 55.63 
per cent) intend to pay cash; 5,400 families (or 34.78 
per cent) said they would finance; and 1,500 (or 9.95 
per cent) said they did not know how they would handle 
their purchase payments. 

In analyzing the number of families which will 
finance their purchases, and in what way, we find: 


940 families (or 17.28 per cent) will use a finance 
company. 

1,940 families (or 35.66 per cent) will work with the 
dealer. 

580 families (or 10.66 per cent) don’t know what 
means they’ll use, but 

1,980 families (or 36.40 per cent) plan to finance 
through their local bank. 


It can thus be readily seen what this small-loan 
advertising has accomplished for these banks in a 
comparatively short time, for the greatest percentage 
of postwar buyers will finance through their banks. 
However, there is still a larger potential market—the 
580 families who “don’t know” and the other two groups 
which can be taught the advantages of bank financing. 

Another interesting fact shown in the second survey 
is that buying intentions were greater and more in- 
clusive during the war when people were earning war- 
time wages, than now when conditions are unsettled. 
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| 
Your application will receive immediate attention 

The SECOND NATIONAL BANK of Warren, Ohio 
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These are the junior executive bank guides— 


a spotless white diploma under your arm, would 
you be likely to choose banking as a career? 

American Institute of Banking men in Los Angeles 
asked themselves that question, back-in 1944, and came 
up with a decidedly negative reply. They did not like 
this state of affairs. And they decided to do something 
about it. 

In the first place, it was difficult for banks to contact 
graduates in the Los Angeles schools regarding em- 
ployment, and present their story appealingly. When 
they did get into the schools and sold some students on 
filing applications, more often than not they found that 


it you were a high school graduate, this year, with 


L. to r.: G. M. Montgomery, assistant superintendent, Los 

Angeles schools; A. M. Tyssee, Los Angeles A. I. B. chapter 

(former) president; Superintendent of L. A. schools Vierling 

Kirsey; Joe Bennett, president, A. I. B. chapter; M. Maurice 
Blair, assistant superintendent, L. A. schools 


‘y 
% 


These are the student guests— 


the applicants were unsold before they left school that 
day—by the faculty. Cooperation between the schools 
and the banks did not exist. 


The reasons for this, the A. I. B. men decided, were 
about as follows: 


(1) A reputation that banks have somehow acquired 
of being low-paid institutions, and 

(2) Teachers were using their credit union for de- 
positing and borrowing funds, thereby eliminating to a 
degree their contacts with banks. 

The bank men agreed that this was not a healthy sit- 
uation, particularly regarding the faculty, since the 
sentiments of teachers were conveyed to the students 
on many occasions, in commercial subjects, history, 
and economics. 


Tre first action resulting from this recognition of 
the low standing of banking as a professional choice was 
to obtain a spot on the 1944 Los Angeles Teachers’ 
Institute program. This institute is very constructive, 
as it provides sessions where teachers may obtain 
information about other fields than their own by 
attending the meetings from four to five in the after- 
noon. 


“Why a Bank” was the title of that first session. 
Two bankers talked—one on deposits, the other on 
credits. Forty teachers were expected. One hundred 
attended. It was evident from their questions that they 
knew little about banking and less about negotiable 
instruments. 

In 1945, the A. I. B. presented ‘The Bankers Clinic”’ 
to the institute. It featured three young speakers, 
whose topics were deposit functions, loan facilities, and 
trust and escrow services. At this meeting they even 
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And these are the banks they visited. Reading clockwise: 

Union Bank & Trust Co.; Bank of America, head office; The 

Farmers and Merchants National Bank of Los Angeles; 

Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles; California Bank, 

head office; and Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles 


discussed service charges and interest rates. Two hun- 
dred and ten teachers attended, to establish a new 
record for the institute. 

Having tasted success, the Los Angeles Chapter 
decided to develop a program that would provide re- 
lations with school administrators, faculty, and stu- 
dents. The commercial and business education section 
was selected as the most likely to cooperate, as most of 
those teachers went to teaching from business. 

In December 1945, the bank men entertained 125 
persons from the Los Angeles city schools, including 
assistant superintendents, supervisors, commercial de- 
partment heads, counselors, and placement teachers. 
The event was known as the first educator-banker 
banquet, held at the Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel. An 
occasion highlighted by good humor and conviviality 
that demanded smiles and laughs, the primary purpose 
of the meeting was always kept in view: to ask the help 
of the schools in obtaining future bankers from the 
graduating classes, and to offer the facilities of the 
American Institute of Banking and the Los Angeles 
banks in the furtherance of business education. 

The program below, (outlined in the March 1946 
issue of BANKING, page 94) was offered and accepted 
by Vierling Kersey, superintendent of Los Angeles 
City schools: 

(1) Schools were invited to use the banks as their 
technicians on any questions pertaining to banking. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 115) 


Carol Birke, 
winner of 
L. A. Bank- 
er’s Day 
essay contest 
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Idea Exchange 


This article discussing the methods used by the First 
Wisconsin National Bank of Milwaukee to educate its 
correspondent banks in consumer lending techniques was 
written by RutH O’NEILL, of BANKING’s editorial staff, 
and is based upon an interview with Cart M. FLorA, a 
vice-president of the bank and chairman of the Consumer 
Credit Committee of the American Bankers Association. 


ade channel for disseminating information on 
consumer credit, to the advantage of a bank and 
its correspondents. A large bank with several hundred 
correspondents all working together and thoroughly 
grounded in the fundamentals and techniques of instal- 
ment lending, with the benefit of the large bank’s back- 
ground and experience, can introduce a powerful com- 
petitive organization into the field, to blanket a specified 
region within its boundaries. 

In early 1944 the First Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee, initiated a correspondent bank program 
designed to convey to some 500 correspondent banks 
throughout the state, the practical information, methods 
and technique of personal lending and instalment financ- 
ing through the dealer. The program was in answer to 
numerous inquiries from the bank’s correspondents 
seeking technical counsel and guidance in setting up 
plans for handling personal loans, automobile and ap- 
pliance financing, instalment loans to small business, 
and other specialized credits. 

For this purpose the bank developed a correspondent 
bank service “to help you (the correspondent) extend 
instalment credit on a safe and profitable basis and 
acquire your full share of the postwar instalment credit 
business in your area.” 

The time-credit division of the First Wisconsin, under 
the direction of Carl M. Flora, vice-president (also 
chairman of the Consumer Credit Department, Ameri- 
can Bankers Association), had previously conducted five 
years of intensive research on this program. The results 
of this research and practical application they proposed 
to make available to their correspondent banks. 


[ise correspondent bank system provides a ready- 
m 


Firsz and foremost, the bank assured its correspondents 
that cooperation rather than competition with them 
would be the keynote of its policy. The idea would be 
to make bank instalment credit available in virtually 
every community in Wisconsin. To interest large manu- 
facturers, the First-Wisconsin would assist them in 
making arrangements for local bank credit to finance 
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MM than 12,000 banks in the United States 
are planning to extend instalment credit or 
expand their activity in this large field when dura- 
ble goods are in quantity production. And while 
many of these banks have experience in this type of 
credit there are others which are not fully familiar 
with the necessary specialized techniques. 

Naturally, the large banks which have pioneered 
successfully in instalment credit have accumulated a 
wealth of knowledge and experience which can be of 
incalculable value to the banks just starting out. To 
make this information available to them is a service 
not only to the individual bank but to the nation’s 
bank consumer credit interests. A group of 10,000 or 
12,000 banks extending instalment credit on a 
constructive basis can be of material benefit to our 
economy. 


the distribution of their product throughout the state. 

The first step in this correspondent bank program was 
a letter announcing the service. Two weeks later a letter 
followed announcing the preparation of operating man- 
uals on direct lending, and further manuals and additional 
material to be made available to the banks. 

First Wisconsin was careful to assure its correspond- 
ents that “we do not seek in any way to influence any 
bank to enter the specialized field of instalment credit.” 
This assurance was repeatedly given in the course of 
the program. 

In the first Time-Credit Bulletin, Carl M. Flora ex- 
plained the scope and purpose of First Wisconsin instal- 
ment credit information service for correspondent banks. 
In this issue, in addition to receiving a comprehensive 
outline of information they could expect to receive, the 
banks were informed that First Wisconsin had discussed 
with leading manufacturers and distributors their Wis- 
consin requirements and postwar plans and were work- 
ing out arrangements to acquire the documents covering 
floor plan credit to dealers throughout the state, and, 
furthermore, “in each case, we will offer the handling of 
this type of credit to the local bank serving the local 
dealer. 

“We hope that these developments will enable us to 
channel valuable business to your bank; and of course, 
if you find that you wish assistance in handling this 
type of financing, we will gladly offer all possible help— 
including participation in loans which might exceed 
your lending limits.” 

Information was to be sent to the banks in logical 

ACONTINUED ON PAGE 110) 
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The Trend 


A. ANTON FRIEDRICH 


Professor FRIEDRICH is on the faculties of New York 
University and The Graduate School of Banking. 


situation? Today, when all economic discussion turns 
on the issue of inflation, when the policies of govern- 
ment and business are measured in terms of their pos- 
sible effects on inflationary pressures, it is only natural 
that consumer credit should come under similar scrutiny. 


I CONSUMER credit an inflationary factor in the present 


In the present article, we are primarily concerned with 
the immediate situation of the next six months or a year 
ahead rather than the long pull when economic and 
political conditions have obtained some measure of 
stability, when the production of durable consumer 
goods and housing construction are in full swing. 

The other day the New York Times reported that the 
Hungarian pengo had reached a low in value of 500 
quintillions to the dollar, and where a million pengoes 
was too small a sum to be worth having. In prewar days, 
500 quintillian pengoes would have exchanged for ap- 
proximately 150 quintillian dollars, a total considerably 
greater than the aggregate wealth of the entire earth. 
This is clearly inflation in the grand manner. 

In the United States an inflationary development as 
in Hungary is not a remote possibility. Rather what is 
feared here is that the price developments after World 
War I will be repeated. It may be well to recall this pat- 
tern. Except for a slight dip after the armistice of No- 


vember 1918, prices rose steadily and sharply through 


1918 until May 1920. In May 1920, the break occurred. 
The deflation of prices was as sharp and precipitous as 
the rise before it, and there followed a fairly long period 
of business decline. It is this cycle of “boom” and 
“bust,” of a speculative rise in values, followed by a 
deflationary correction causing heavy losses and leading 
to a period of economic stagnation and unemployment 
which is indicated by present developments as a serious 
possibility in the United States. , 

In assessing what weight to give consumer credit in 
regard to present inflationary developments, it is nec- 
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essary to identify that part of consumer credit which 
has a bearing on the matter. It is not the outstanding 
total of consumer credit which is important. That has 
already been spent and is now being repaid, and the 
repayments are deflationary, as is any repayment of 
debt. Rather it is net increase of consumer credit from 
month to month which adds to the flow of consumer 
spending and thus has a positive effect on prices. A 
further deduction, moreover, should be made. Some part 
of consumer credit comes from the savings of other con- 
sumers or from the capital funds of financial enterprises. 
In this instance there is only a transfer of funds from one 
person to another and not a net addition to the flow of 
dollar demand for goods and services. 

How important is this addition of consumer credit 
dollars to the competition for goods? Compared with the 
total flow of funds into the hands of consumers through 
ordinary income payments, the net increase of consumer 
credit has been of negligible importance. Putting the 
matter in a statistical form, consumers have increased 
their borrowing since the war at the rate of less than $2 
for every $100 they have received as income. It is a 
reasonable conclusion that if there were no increase 
in consumer credit at all, that is, if consumer credit were 
held stationary at present levels, the forces making for 
speculative price rises now would be affected only in a 
very slight degree. 

Alongside other items of financial importance such as 
the national income, government deficits, wage and price 
levels, consumer credit stands alone in lagging far behind 
its peace-time norms. Consumer credit has not reached 
its total of 1941 and is far short of the peace-time norm 
of 10 per cent of the national income. Moreover, judging 
by the present rate of increase of consumer credit, the 
peacetime relationships will not be reached until long 
after present price developments have completed their 
run and have reversed their trend. 

Now there are a number of factors which may account 
for the fact that consumer credit has not expanded to its 
prewar levels. Consumer credit was severely curtailed 
during the war. Although some allowance must be made 
for the increase of prices and for the increase of popula- 
tion, the high level of income payments make it less 
necessary for consumers to borrow. Although the huge 
total of liquid assets is apparently highly concentrated 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 110) 
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Shit of SALE (1) The life of every man is guided, 
influenced and affected by documents 
—birth certificate, marriage certifi- 
cate, bill-of-sale, deed-of-trust, securi- 
ties, service records, and will. The last 
is not the least 


SSS 


A 
(2) No other instrument has more influence on the future of any man’s family y 
than his will. And since wills are a very important part of the functioning of yj 
trust departments of banks, we present here a gallery of famous (or infamous) y 


wills 
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(3) The will form. A deceptive device used by individuals who 

think they can write their own wills. Because they do not under- 

stand the value of an attorney’s services they fall victim to the 

printed form, which often results in a defective will, or one that 
falls far short of their actual intentions 


(4) The unwritten will. Good old Tom (rest his soul) used to 
say, “I know who’s going to get my property. Got it all figured 
out in my head, but I’m keeping it a secret for a while. . . . Nope, 
I’m not going to put it on paper until things get more settled.” 
Things are very “settled” for Tom now, but he never made a will 
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(5) The unsigned will. Like a shiny 

1946 automobile . . . without gaso- 

line, this will is technically complete 

except for one detail. It is not signed 

and witnessed. It contains everything 

the testator intended for his family. 
But there is no signature 
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(8) Thelost will. Because it was not 
kept in a safe deposit box or a will file, 
this admirable piece of literature will 


never be read. It resides in an unreach- 
able crevice and it will never provide 
food, shelter and clothing for the per- 


sons whose names appear in it 
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(6) The out-of-date will. This cob- 

webbed instrument was written in 1920. 

Since then the testator remarried, in- 

herited a fortune and lost two sons in 

the war. The will was never revised, 

and is now as ancient and useless as 
last year’s newspaper 
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(9) Thereiected will. Has less chance 

in court than a drunken vagrant with 

a pocket full of diamonds. Probably 

“home-made,” this invalid will means 

that the court will distribute the prop- 

erty according to the laws of descent 
and distribution 


(11) The good will. Aside from their per- 
sonal interest, most bankers are interested 
in wills because wills may mean business for 
the trust department. The only effective will 
(1) isin physical existence, (2) is properly safe- 
guarded, (3) was drawn by an attorney, and 
(4) will be revised as conditions change 
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(7) The soldier’s will . . . was writ- 
ten on a printed form by a second lieu- 
tenant whose only previous contact 
with the law was an encounter with a 
house-dick in a Chicago hotel. It was 
written in a hurry on a defective form 
just before the soldier went overseas 
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(10) Thelocal will. Good as gold in 
one state but worthless in the other 47. 
After this will was drawn the will- 
maker moved across the border into 
another state. The laws of the state in 
which he now resides cause his will to be 
absolutely worthless 


(12) Show this gallery of wills to a friend. It 
may cause him to take action in regard to his own 
will, and it may result in business for your bank 
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17 Months of GI 


Loan Experience 


R. R. MCGUIRE 


Mr. McGuire is a newspaper man in Rochester, N.Y. 


URING the first 17 months of its operation, the 
Veterans’ Financial Service of Rochester, New 
York, handled inquiries from 4,492 veterans and 

processed 1,975 applications for loans, of which 889 
loans totaling $4,869,829 have been closed by the eight 
participating banks. 

This financial service, operated by the commercial 
and savings banks, is one of the most active of the 
organizations established by banking interests through- 
out the country to aid veterans in need of loans and to 
set up information and processing channels for the 
great volume of such activity since V-J Day. Established 
January 8, 1945, the unit is believed to be the first such 
agency in the country. 

Sixty per cent of all the veterans who have called 
upon the Rochester financial service have come in dur- 
ing the first five months of 1946. Veterans seeking in- 
formation on loans have come in at the rate of 25 to 30 
a business day during 1946, with the monthly totals 
increasing steadily to a high of 665 for April. No diminu- 
tion was noted in the total of 381 calls during the first 
three weeks of May. Only about one-third of the calls 
were relative to business loans, the remainder being 
veterans primarily interested in home loans. 

A table showing a breakdown of the total number of 
inquiries and the action taken on applications accom- 
panies this report. 

Policies pursued in the Rochester office are set forth 


Statistical Picture of Activities of Rochester Veterans 
Financial Service * 


Home Farm Business 
Number of veterans 171 1,403 
Number of applications. . . . 27 239 
Applications referred to 


Total 
4,492 
1,975 


1,489 
502 


277 
889 


Applications canceled 
Loans closed 


*Figures as of May 21, 1946. 


in the following statement issued by Henry H. Stebbins, 
Jr., a well-known local bank executive and a former 
member of the Price Adjustment Board, Rochester 
Ordnance District, who has managed the service since 
its opening in early January 1945: 


IL was the thought of the Rochester clearinghouse, 
in setting up this office, that it would be a convenience to 
veterans in having one place to go to in regard to placing 
their loans rather than having to shop around among 
eight different banking institutions. This office nego- 
tiates and processes loans of the three types available 
under the GI act; namely, home, farm, and business 
loans. When the cases are prepared, they are forwarded 
to the bank of the veteran’s preference for approval and 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 98) 


Below, left, Henry H. Stebbins, Jr., manager, Veterans’ Financial Service of Rochester. Right, three 

of the four assistant managers at work. Behind their desks, left to right, are William J. Hauser, 

G. Arthur Besant and Robert J. Walsh. The other assistant manager is Robert F. Moser. After 
this picture was taken, partitions were erected to give each interviewer a private office 
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Factor’s Lien Financing 


J. WARREN OLMSTED 


Mr. OLMSTED, loan officer of The First National Bank 
of Boston, says the Factor’s Lien Act gives the banker “an 
additional tool” with which to do the inventory financing 
job. 


HORTLY after V-J Day, inventory was one of the 
S largest single items on America’s balance sheet. 
It did not, however, present much of a problem at 
the time because management had for the most part 
provided for it either through adequate invested capital 
or bank financing in the form of VT-, T-, or term-loans. 
Had conversion to postwar production come as rapidly 
as it should have, we might well have found manage- 
ment forced to build its inventory to unprecedentedly 
high figures, as it added production inventory to can- 
cellation inventory not yet paid for by the Government. 
Some far-sighted bankers saw this danger in the offing 
and eight! states in 1945 enacted legislation to pro- 
vide a simplified means of financing inventory. 
Although for the past few months we have seen busi- 
nesses closing down because of a lack of inventory, we 
should expect to see this situation corrected before long 
and management in a position to replenish its stock. 
With receivables down as a result of curtailed sales, 
companies too small to attract invested capital or un- 
secured credit may require inventory financing. This 
presents a problem to the banker because traditionally 
he dislikes inventory as collateral aimost as much as he 
does bricks and mortar. Generally this is so because for 
one thing most financiers do not know its value and for 
another they are not equipped to liquidate it should the 
necessity arise. Obviously no form of legislation will 
overcome this feeling, but to those bankers anxious and 
willing to meet the needs of their customers and com- 
munities, the Factor’s Lien Act offers a simplified 
method of inventory financing which gives the lender 
a good lien on merchandise without taking possession. 


To vesr the lender with good title to the collateral, 
other methods of financing require possession or control 
of the merchandise by the lender or a third party. In 
field warehousing, for example, a great deal of care is 
taken to establish possession of the merchandise by the 
warehouseman. To effect a factor’s lien, however, this is 


not necessary, and it is therefore a simpler and more ~ 


economical device. Financing under the Factor’s Lien 
Act can be used whenever inventory is present, but 
should only be used when the factor has complete faith 
in his customer’s integrity and in his ability to maintain 
accurate records. It is not, however, a panacea and by 
no means replaces field warehousing, which should be 


1 Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Ohio, and Missouri (1945); Virginia 1944, 
New Hampshire 1943, New Jersey 1942, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina 1938, New York 1911. 
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used where the lender wants to exercise rather rigid 
control over the merchandise financed. 

Essentially the act is designed to provide a factor 
with a valid lien on raw, in-process, or finished inventory 
intended for sale which is located on property owned or 
controlled by the borrower. The lien once established is 
valid against all claims of unsecured creditors of the 
borrower and as against subsequent liens of creditors 
except those for processing, warehousing, shipping, etc. 
In most instances the lien is effective for an indefinite 
period and is applicable to all types of business. Mer- 
chandise subject to the lien when sold in the ordinary 
course of the borrower’s business conveys good title to 
the purchaser whether or not he had prior knowledge of 
its existence. Under some state statutes the lien follows 
the proceeds of the sale in the hands of the borrower, 
and although the lender loses title to the merchandise 
itself, he does get a lien on the resulting account re- 
ceivable or cash. Where this provision is not incor- 
porated in the law it is incumbent upon the factor, in 
order to maintain a collateral position, to obtain an 
assignment of the account receivable resulting from the 
sale, unless, of course, a payment is made against the 
withdrawal of merchandise for sale. 


To effect a lien the statutes vary, but in general the 
following three steps must be taken: 


(1) The factor must enter into a written agreement with 
the borrower setting forth in substance that the factor shall 
have a lien on certain merchandise so designated by the 
borrower; 

(2) From time to time the borrower must designate in 
signed written statements the merchandise to be liened; and 

(3) A notice of the existence of such a lien must be filed 
with the proper town, county, or state authority. 


Although, broadly speaking, compliance with those 
three requirements will effect a lien, in some states a 
sign bearing the name of the bank as factor must be 
posted in a conspicuous place where the liened mer- 
chandise is stored. Of course, the factor should see that 
the merchandise is adequately covered by insurance 
payable in the event of loss to the interested parties as 
their interests may appear, and as evidence of the 
obligation a collateral demand note may prove best 
suited. 

The procedure for establishing and maintaining a 
factor’s lien loan is relatively simple and may be best 
illustrated by citing the case of a small lumber operator 
who needed financing in order to age his lumber. At the 
start he was financed under a field warehousing setup, 
but because the operation proved too small to warrant 
the overhead necessary to maintain a field warehouse, a 
factor’s lien was substituted. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 95) 
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7 ID-YEAR investment demand with the proceeds 
M of interest and dividends introduced a quiet but 
i strong undertone in the government securities 
market. The tendency has been for prices to move up a 
little in an orderly fashion. 

The Federal Reserve Board-inspired letters by the 
presidents of the 12 Reserve banks to financial institu- 
tions in their districts urging amortization and reduction 
on loans against government securities has resulted in 
some liquidation which, however, has not affected mar- 
ket dealings to any noticeable degree. 

The letters drew attention to the fact that loans 
made to subscribers of the Victory issues had now run 
more than six months, although there had been a gen- 
eral understanding such advances would not exceed 
the half year period. It was pointed out that loans of 
that type were just as credit-inflationary as bank hold- 
ings of governments. 

That liquidation was not larger may be explained by 
two factors. One was that the communication was not 
published before most of the loans had already been re- 
newed. Secondly, simple arithmetic still makes the loans 
profitable. Borrowers on the Victory issues obviously 
had in mind a handsome return on their investments. 
This is still excellent as may be seen from an example: 

Assume an individual subscribed to $100,000 of the 
Victory 214s at par and put up $5,000. Supposing the 
bank-financed loan carries an interest rate of 114 per 
cent, the borrower’s costs would be about $1,175. But 
since his return from coupons is $2,500, his net income 
is $1,325, or more than 25 per cent on his investment. 

It might possibly accelerate liquidation of such 


Interest Levels 

The rise in the short-term money curve, evi- 
denced by the raising of loan rates to dealers in 
government securities and by the increase of the 
acceptance discount by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, may conceivably lead to a hardening 
of all interest levels. 

If that occurs, it would mean a high yield pat- 
tern, and mathematical calculations would compel 
a reduction of prices from current levels for all 
securities whose market is based on yields— 
preferred stocks and bonds, both private and gov- 
ernment. The Treasury may have to take cogni- 
zance of this development by raising the bill and 
certificate rates. 


loans should national bank examiners, as a matter of 
policy, be instructed to criticize and question bank 
loans against governments which have run for a con- 
siderable period of time. There are no certain indica- 
tions this weapon will be brought into play. 

A political measure which might alter fiscal policies 
and thus influence the market for Treasury obligations 
is the Soldiers’ Terminal Leave Pay Bill. While nobody 
begrudges payment of funds to ex-soldiers, it is felt that 
the timing of such a move—carrying an appropriation 
of $3 billion—could hardly be worse, coming on the heels 
of the demise of the Office of Price Administration. 

Adding such amount of funds to the already existing 
money supply is regarded as highly inflationary when a 
large volume of goods on store shelves is still many 
months off. John W. Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury, 
has warned that passage of the bill might retard the 
program of debt reduction which totaled about $10 
program of debt reduction. 

Slower debt retirement would mean that bank credit 
would not be cut down as rapidly as in recent months. 
Indeed, war loan accounts may have to be used to pay 
the bonus and thus add to purchasing power. This is 
hardly consistent with the avowed anti-inflationary 
policies of the Government. 

Another factor of long range importance and possible 
influence on the market is the credit controls proposed 
in the annual report of the Federal Reserve Board. They 
are of no immediate concern, however, because adoption 
would involve passage of legislation which will not be 
introduced this year. The reception of the proposals in 
financial circles was lukewarm and it was felt that this is 
hardly the time to create more stringencies and institute 
federal remote control over portfolio management. The 
matter may come up again, however, later in the year. 
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A Search for Mortgage Facts 


SURVEY of bank experience in financing urban real 
A estate will be started during August by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research. The survey, 
in which 500 banks will be asked to participate, is de- 
signed to develop information concerning practices, 
costs, losses, yields and risks of all types of mortgage 
lending institutions since 1920. The basic purpose is to 
develop a background of facts concerning mortgage 
loan costs, profit margins, and loss reserves, against 
which current lending practices may be analyzed in the 
light of the trend toward lower interest rates, longer 
terms, and higher appraisals. 

In a preliminary statement concerning the purposes 
of the survey, the Bureau points out that more factual 
knowledge of the experiences of lenders is needed if 
sound real estate lending practices are to be continued. 

“Interest rates and yields on mortgage loans have 
been declining and the margin over costs left for re- 
serves and profits is becoming smaller and smaller,”’ 
the Bureau said. “Too few banks know what mortgage 
lending costs actually are, what the margin actually is 
that remains for reserves and profits, and how much 
reserve is actually needed to meet anticipated losses. 
Except for a few isolated studies, the significant facts 
regarding losses on mortgage loans during the last de- 
pression are obscure. Consequently standards are lack- 
ing for determining the minimum requirements for 
sound lending practices and what rates and terms are 
necessary to maintain the flow of private funds into the 
real estate market without risk of excessive loss.” 


‘Tne Association of Reserve City Bankers, the Life 
Insurance Investment Research Committee, and the 
Rockefeller Foundation in the Spring of 1945 pledged 
$350,000 for a broad fact-finding study of urban real 
estate financing and a companion study of agricultural 
finance. The aims of these studies are to develop an or- 
ganized body of knowledge concerning practices, costs, 
losses, yields and risks, as a basis for constructive policy- 
making and to improve the adaptability and strength 
of our financing systems. It was anticipated that the 
studies would take about three years to complete. They 
are being conducted by the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, an independent, non-profit, fact-find- 
ing organization chartered under the laws of New York. 

The National Bureau has been conducting research 
on basic economic questions for the past 26 years and 
has become well known to bankers during the past eight 
years through its studies of consumer financing, business 
financing, and war financing. The present officers in- 
clude Shepard Morgan, vice-president, Chase National 
Bank, as chairman; C. Reinold Noyes, president; Boris 
Shishkin, American Federation of Labor, vice-president ; 
and George B. Roberts, vice-president of the National 
City Bank of New York, treasurer. 

The studies of urban real estate finance will include-an 
analysis of the real estate market and its financing 
needs; study of different types of lending institutions in 
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the field, their organization, importance, practices, and 
experience; an analysis of costs, risks and yields; the 
effect of fluctuations and instability on urban real estate 
finance; and the influence of government on urban real 
estate finance. The studies are now under way. 

Plans for the study of mortgage lending costs, losses, 
yields and experience call for analysis of data for insur- 
ance companies, commercial banks, savings banks, and 
savings and loan associations. 

The Bureau plans to ask about 500 commercial banks 
to select a total of 10,000 loans on non-farm real estate 
from their files in such a way as to provide a representa- 
tive picture of the non-farm mortgage lending activities 
of the banks of the nation from 1920 to date. The 500 
banks selected for the study are located throughout 
the country, and range in size from the most important 
mortgage lenders to very small banks. Preliminary 
letters explaining the program and requesting coopera- 
tion in the study are expected to be sent to the banks 
during August to be followed in September by ques- 
tionnaires, on which are to be entered the data for 
the individual loans. Except for the large banks which 
will have more loan schedules to fill in, most of the 
banks will be asked to supply information on less than 
20 loans. 

The information desired will show location and type 
of property, type of borrower or obligor, method of 
acquisition and of termination of loan, date, amount 
and terms of loans, appraised value of property, interest 
rate, whether or not the loan got into trouble, and the 
amount of loss, if any. 


SPECIAL schedules are also being prepared for a smaller 
group of banks to attempt to determine actual costs of 
making and servicing loans. Similar data on mortgage 
lending costs and on mortgage loan experience will be 
sought from the savings banks and from savings and 
loan associations. These data when assembled and an- 
alyzed will for the first time provide reliable information 
on costs, losses, yields and risk in mortgage lending. 

“They will provide a basis for establishing sound 
lending practices,” the Bureau asserted. “The danger 
of lenders under the pressure of competition engaging 
in unsound practices or failing to make adequate pro- 
vision for risk or loss should be reduced. The substitu- 
tion of facts obtained from these studies for widely 
differing opinions now existent should also facilitate the 
establishment of sound public policies and the enact- 
ment of beneficial legislation. Elements of instability in 
mortgage financing should be reduced with consequent 
benefit to our entire economic and social structure. 

“The quality of the results will depend on the cooper- 
ation received from lending institutions in supplying 
the necessary information. Those who are sponsoring 
and supporting the work, therefore, emphasize the im- 
portance of each of the 500 commercial banks respond- 
ing to the requests for information which will be made 
during the next few months.” 
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After their study of soil erosion, Belton students found erosion problems on the school ground, and then solved them. Here they 
are sloping an eroding ditch, which will be planted to a protecting cover of grass 


All Business Depends on Topsoil 


GORDON WEBB 


This is a progress supplement to a story run a year and a 
half ago (February 1945) about the South Carolina Bankers 
Association’s participation in an unusual experiment in 
teaching school children in numerous communities the A, 
B, C’s of soil conservation in the classroom as well as on 
the land itself. The text and photographs used on these 
pages were furnished by Mr. Webb, who is the head of the 
Current Information Section, Regional Division of In- 
formation, Soil Conservation Service, Spartanburg. 


school bus and formed a half-moon in the front 

yard of an abandoned farm house. With windows 
and doors missing, the old residence looked like a skele- 
ton. The siding was falling off, and the sun sent beams 
through holes in the roof. 

It was such a scene of desolation that the students 
became silent even before the soil conservationist began 
talking. 

“Look at the level of the soil under the house, and 
then at the level of the soil here in the front yard,” 


Goa grade boys and girls piled happily out of the 


suggested G. A. Meares, district conservationist for the 
Soil Conservation Service. One youngster opined that 
the soil under the building was at least two feet, maybe 
three, higher than the yard. 

“That’s right,” Meares continued. “‘ You can see that 
two or three feet of soil have been washed out of this 
yard. But that isn’t all. The fields around this house 
have lost all or most of the good topsoil because of ero- 
sion. The bottomlands that used to grow such good 
crops of corn have been covered with sand and clay from 
the hills. These bottomlands are now covered with brush 
and briars. This farm was eroded to death.” 

What these seventh graders from the Belton, South 
Carolina, public school saw and heard in the eroded yard 
of the tumble-down house, and elsewhere on a tour last 
Spring, is typical of a course taught this year in many 
South Carolina schools. 

The land itself has become a textbook since soil 
conservation joined the Three R’s. In the classroom the 
students make posters and charts, do simple experi- 
ments, and create sandbox farms—all as a means of 


Soil conservation fits naturally into South Carolina’s new curriculum. Miss Fannie Cannada, Williamston principal, explains to 

Association President Donald E. Brown, left, below, that her fifth graders, as shown by the poster, have learned that plants “give 

food, clothing and shelter.” Miss Evelyn Jones uses a poster made by one of her Grenville High School students to explain 
contour farming, right, below 


q 


Williamston boys and girls race from their bus to examine a meadow strip which carries water spilled from terraces, left, above. 
Belton seventh grade students, above, right, learn from District Conservationist G. A. Meares that much soil has been washed 
from around this abandoned farm home 


learning more about erosion control and soil improve- 
ment. It’s a course which has been taught in both city 
and rural schools, and presented successfully to fifth, 
seventh, and high school grades. 

This move to get more soil conservation taught in the 
public schools of South Carolina began in 1943 when 
District Supervisor Douthit suggested an essay contest 
on soil conservation for school children. The South 
Carolina Bankers Association sponsored the contest in 
cooperation with the state organization of district super- 
visors. When the contest was closed in the Spring of 
1944, more than 5,000 essays had been submitted by 
students. 

Although many fine essays were entered, the contest 
uncovered one major weakness: Hundreds of school 
children knew little or nothing about soil conservation. 
To overcome this weakness, the district supervisors 
association in June 1944 sponsored a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the State Department of Education, the 
State Department of Vocational Agriculture, Clemson 
Agricultural College, the Experiment Station, the Ex- 
tension Service, the bankers association, and the Soil 
Conservation Service, and several school superintend- 
ents. 

Three teachers were chosen to prepare an instruc- 
tional union on soil conservation in collaboration with 
the Soil Conservation Service and the State Department 
of Education. They turned out a unit suitable for sixth 


grade students and a soil conservation story, ‘Over the 
Hills to the Sea,” for the children. 

The South Carolina Bankers Association published 
the booklet, which has been used extensively in the soil 
conservation courses. 

During the year 1944-45 the course was taught in 26 
carefully selected schools. Many more schools—just 
how many is not known yet—added soil conservation 
to their curricula during the school year just closed. 

With pride, Donald E. Brown, new president of the 
South Carolina Bankers Association, and District Chair- 
man Douthit, both of Anderson, report that in their 
home soil conservation district covering Anderson, 
Oconee, and Pickens Counties, 26 schools taught the 
course this year. That’s as many schools as taught soil 
conservation in the entire state the previous year. 

Mr. Douthit and District Supervisor Hugh McGee 
have accompanied the pupils on tours for first-hand 
study of the erosion problem, including a tour to permit 
the Belton seventh graders to learn a soil conservation 
lesson at an abandoned home. 

Mr. Brown, who is president of the Carolina National 
Bank of Anderson, has visited the class rooms to observe 
the youngsters learning about soil conservation and to 
see posters and other materials prepared by the students. 
He explained that the bankers began assisting in the 
soil conservation program because they “realized that 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 98) 


Belton’s seventh graders Larry Craig and Dickie Griffin, below, left, do a sample laboratory experiment, which proved conclu- 
sively that some plant foods found in the soil are soluble in water and, therefore, can be washed or leached away. Williamston 
Grammar Principal Cannada, below, right, stops on a field trip to explain to Joan Daniel and William McConnell that kudzu 

grows fast, spreading and healing gullies and providing hay and grazing for livestock 
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Helping the Farmer Keep Books 


WARREN GARST 


. Mr. Garst, cashier of the Home State Bank of Jeffer- 
son, Iowa, is chairman of the Agricultural Committee of 
the Iowa Bankers Association and a member of the Agri- 
cultural Commission of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 


best farmers in the county.” So I was especially 

interested in Jim’s comment that from his college- 
connected Farm Business Association records he had 
found that he was better than average with his hogs and 
his crops, but poorer than average with his cattle. 

“You know,” Jim said, “I was just as proud of my 
cattle as anything else on the farm until I found out 
how I compared with the other farmers.” This seemed 
to call for an addition to the Farm Accounting Service 
we had been rendering to our farm friends for some four 
years—a chance to compare their results with those of 
the other farmers. 

A year ago we urged the Agricultural Committee of 
the Iowa Bankers Association to include in its list of 
activities the preparation of a new farm account book. 
The suggestion was followed and the problem passed 
along to the men long experienced in farm management 
in connection with the Iowa State College. In fact, 
Herbert Howell, farm management specialist of the 
college, made this a first order of business and with the 
suggestions and ideas gathered from bankers, attorneys 
and farmers, made up what we believe to be one of the 
best farm account books for use in the corn belt areas. 
It is now available to all who are interested, through the 
college press. 

Farmers need three things in connection with an ac- 
count book. They need to have an accurate record of 
their income and outgo. Most of the books now available 
will suffice for that purpose, if they are kept with reason- 


ik Lanpis,” the neighbors told me, “is one of the 


... Then dur- 
ing the year he 
does his own post- 
ing... this is 
easier for him than 
with many bank 
customers because 
of our special 
form checks and 
because we return 
all deposit tickets 
with the monthly 
statement—and 
show on them the 
source of the in- 
come deposited. 


able care. They need, too, to be able to translate their 

figures into an income tax report, and a majority of the 

books will do well at that task also. But they also need 

something extra, and it was this something in which we 

were interested—a chance to compare their own figures 

with those of other farmers, as Jim Landis had been 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 117) 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK 
AND COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition, June 29, 1946 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks $ 487,556,250.80 
United States Government Obligations 1,446,728,764.81 
Other Bonds and Securities 41,064,484.40 
Loans and Discounts 375,459, 066.26 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 3,600,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 700,388.49 
Income Accrued but Not Collected 5,917, 709.81 
Banking House 10,650,000.00 


$2,371 676,664.57 


Deposits $2,188,364,732.45 
Acceptances 740,989.49 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, and Expenses................ 12,200,708.61 
Reserve for Contingencies 18,107,570.52 
Income Collected but Not Earned 205,266.24 
Capital Stock 60,000,000.00 
Surplus 60,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits ‘ 32,057 ,397.26 


$2,371,676,664.57 


United States Government obligations and other securities carried at 
$408 814,018.43 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for 
other purposes as required or permitted by law 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Farm Mortgage Pitfalls 


JESSE W. TAPP 


The author is vice-president of the Bank of America, 
San Francisco; is a member of the Agricultural Com- 
mission of the American Bankers Association; and is 
chairman of the Commission’s Subcommittee on Farm 
Land Prices. MR. Tapp served as associate administrator of 
the War Food Administration with Chester C. Davis during 
the latter’s term as War Food Administrator. 


increasing at a rate which has caused many to fear 

that the disastrous land boom and farm debt ex- 
periences during World War I and its aftermath might 
still be repeated. For years following that war many 
banks serving farming areas suffered heavily, even disas- 
trously, as a result of direct or indirect participation in 
the excessive farm mortgage lending of that period. 

Thus far the behavior of farmers and of lending 
agencies with respect to farm mortgage loans during 
World War II is reassuring, but there is still need for 
caution. 

The volume of farm mortgage loans held by insured 
commercial banks reached a low point of $445 million 
at the end of 1943. This represents the lowest volume of 
such bank loans for more than 30 years. Between 
December 31, 1943 and December 31, 1945 the farm 
mortgage loans held by banks increased to $507 million, 
an increase of 14 per cent. During the same period the 
total farm mortgage debt declined about 10 per cent. 
It may be well, therefore, to examine recent experience 
with respect to farm mortgage loans and the role which 
banks have in these developments. 


T RECENT years the prices of farm land have been 


Ar THE time of Pearl Harbor the volume of farm 
mortgage indebtedness in the United States was esti- 
mated at about $6% billion. This represented a reduc- 
tion of approximately 40 per cent from the peak of 
$10.8 billion reached in 1923. However, much of that 
reduction was accomplished through the painful route 
of foreclosure. 

In the next four years it is estimated that some 
$3.6 billion of farm mortgages was written. An important 
portion of this undoubtedly represented refinancing of 
already existing mortgages or the use of mortgages as 
additional security for short-term loans. Nevertheless, 
in spite of the volume of new mortgages written since 
January 1, 1942, the volume of farm mortgage debt 
outstanding at the end of 1945 is estimated at about 
$5 billion. This net reduction of almost one fourth in the 
amount of mortgage indebtedness has been made 
primarily as a result of a high level of net farm income 
during the war years. 

This trend in farm mortgage indebtedness is in 
striking contrast to the increase in farm-mortgage debts 
during World War I and the boom in farm land prices 
which culminated in 1920. During that period most of 


FARM-MORTGAGE DEBT, 1910-46; VALUE PER ACRE 
OF FARM REAL ESTATE, 1912-45; AND GROSS 
FARM INCOME, 1910-45, UNITED STATES 
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the farm mortgage debts were incurred which later 
resulted in such disastrous consequences to both bor- 
rowers and lenders. Undoubtedly the vivid memory of 
the farm foreclosures and country bank failures of the 
1920’s has helped to avoid a similar growth of farm 
mortgage debts in recent years. 

The increase in farm land prices since the prewar 
years, 1935 and 1939, has closely paralleled the in- 
crease between 1916 and 1920. In fact, the average level 
of farm land prices in about one-third of the states has 
already passed the similar 1920 peak. This recent in- 
crease in prices has been accompanied by active specu- 
lation in farm land in some areas. The Department of 
Agriculture reports that more than half of the recent 
farm land transactions have been made without the use 
of mortgage credit. However, the farm mortgages closed 
or recorded in 1944 and 1945 were at the rate of about 
$1 billion each year. What is the source of this mortgage 
credit and under what conditions is it being supplied? 

At the beginning of 1942 about 40 per cent of the 
$6.5 billion of farm mortgage debt was held by the 
Federal Land banks and the Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation. The next largest groups of institutional 
holders of farm mortgages were the insurance com- 
panies with 17 per cent and insured commercial banks 
with 8 per cent. Slightly more than 3 per cent were held 
by the Farm Security Administration, three state 
credit agencies (Minnesota, North Dakota and South 
Dakota) and the Joint Stock Land banks (in liquida- 
tion). The remaining 32 per cent were held by in- 
dividuals and miscellaneous lenders. 

It is significant that most of the net decline in the 
volume of farm mortgage indebtedness since January 
1, 1942 is represented by the decrease in the farm 
mortgage holdings of the Federal Land banks, the 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation and the insurance 
companies. The approximate farm mortgage holdings 
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of the principal groups of lenders at the beginning and 
close of the war period are as follows: 


Ho.pers OF Farm REAL EstaTE MORTGAGES 


Jan. 1, 1942 Jan. 1, 1946* 
Group of Lenders Millions Millions 
Federal Land banks and Farm Mort- 

gage Corporation 

Insurance companies 
Insured Commercial banks 
Farm Security Administration 
Three State Agencies and Joint Stock 


$1,300 
870 
507 
190 


25 
2,108 


$5,000 
*Approximate. 

From the above comparison it is apparent that the 
principal suppliers of farm mortgage credit during the 
war years have been individual lenders (including the 
sellers of farms), commercial banks and the insurance 
companies, in the order named. Data on the volume of 
mortgage loans closed or recorded for the years 1942 to 
1945 inclusive indicate that the above groups ranked 
approximately as follows in the dollar volume of farm 
mortgages made: 

Lending Group 

Individuals 

Commercial banks 


Insurance companies 
Federal Land banks and Federal Farm Mortgage 


The increasing importance of individual lenders as a 
source of farm mortgage credit reflects the willingness or 
desire of sellers to retain a mortgage on the property 
sold. It also reflects an accumulation of surplus funds 
in farming areas as a result of improved farm income. 

The high level of farm income during the war years 
made possible a rapid repayment of mortgage indebted- 
ness. As a result there has been no net increase in the 
volume of farm mortgages held by commercial banks, 
individuals and other miscellaneous lenders in spite of 
the large portion of the new farm mortgage lending 
which these groups have done during the war years. By 
contrast the net increase in farm mortgage debt during 
the five years from January 1916 to January 1921 was 
at the rate of $1 billion per year. 

However, the official reports indicate that in 1944 and 
1945 the volume of credit extended to purchasers on 
about one-third of the farm sales was 50 per cent or 
more of the sales value. About 15 per cent of the pur- 
chases in these years involved mortgage credit of 75 
per cent or more of the sales price. Such trends if con- 
tinued could lead to difficulty unless farm incomes are 
maintained at a high level. 


Legal Limitations on Farm Mortage Loans by Banks 


All national banks are subject to statutory restrictions 
on the term of years for which farm mortgage loans may 
be made and alse as to ratio of such loans to the value 
of the property. State banks in 32 states are subject to 
similar limitations although there is considerable varia- 
tion in the specific limitations in different states. 
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A national bank is permitted to loan 60 per cent of 
the appraised value of a farm for a period of 10 years, 
provided such loan calls for amortization payments 
which will reduce the loan by 40 per cent within the 
period. A further limitation requires that the aggregate 
of all farm and city real estate loans may not exceed 60 
per cent of the bank’s volume of savings deposits. 

The 10-year limitation on farm mortgage loans is 
frequently a handicap to banks in making farm mort- 
gage loans best designed to meet the needs of farmers. 
This limitation has probably not been a serious handi- 
cap to national banks during the past five years, but 
with the return of more normal conditions with respect 
to prices and farm income it is likely that many farmers 
will need or prefer a longer period of amortization for 
their mortgage loans. In many respects the relaxation 
of the restriction with respect to the term of such loans 
would enable the better adaptation of farm mortgage 
loans made by banks to the needs of farmers, par- 
ticularly the younger farmers. 

The need for a longer period of amortization of farm 
mortgage loans was recognized in the legislation au- 
thorizing farm loans to veterans. National banks are 
permitted to make such loans on a partly guaranteed 
basis for a period of 40 years. 


Interest Rates 


The interest rates on farm mortgage loans have re- 
flected the general trend toward lower money rates 
during the war. There is active competition for good 
farm mortgage loans in most farming areas. This has 


resulted in rates usually ranging from 4 to 6 per cent 
depending upon the size of the loan, the rate of amorti- 
zation and the classification of the area from the stand- 
point of inherent risks in farming. 

Such information as is available indicates that rates 
of 4 to 5 per cent are most common for farm mortgage 
loans, except for the smaller loans or those written on a 
very short term basis. While the variations between 
farming areas have narrowed in recent years there is still 
a tendency for rates to be higher in the high-risk farm- 
ing areas. In the better farming areas where the compe- 
tition for farm mortgage loans is most active the 
conservative farmer borrower can all but name his own 
rate provided the other features of the desired loan are 
satisfactory. 


‘Low Rates Not Unmixed Blessing 


However, the low interest rates to farmer borrowers 
are not an unmixed blessing. There is ample evidence to 
indicate that the low rate of interest available to 
investors has been an important factor contributing to 
the bidding up of farm land prices. Thus the farmer 
who borrows in order to buy a farm gets the benefit of a 
lower interest rate on his mortgage but must purchase 
land at prices which reflect the capitalization of annual 
income at a correspondingly low rate of return. 

It is readily apparent that the hazards of farm 
mortgage loans are potentially greater now than they 
have been at any time in the past decade. This does not 
mean that banks can not make sound farm mortgage 
loans in 1946 or 1947. But it does mean that it is urgently 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 99) 
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RECORDAR 


With Recordak, you can have . . . as a matter of 
routine . . . photographic reproductions of every 
check cashed or deposited, every statement and 
check sent to depositors. With these complete 
records on tamperproof Recordak microfilm. 
you are protected against fraud. For the fraud- 
minded usually leave Recordak-equipped banks 
alone. When they don’t, they’re generally de- 
tected and convicted . . . quick. 


A great thing from the depositor’s point of view 
... the Recordak System. It gives him the assur- 
ance that his bank records are properly recorded. 
It also makes it possible for him to get facsimiles 
of any check which might be lost, stolen, wil- 
fully destroyed, or disputed. 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming 
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-..and its protection extends 
to every phase of banking work 


Look into it, and you'll find that Recordak can bring 
new protection to the bank, its depositors, and its 
employees in almost every phase of your operations: 
bookkeeping . . . transit . . . savings . . . safe deposit 
... bonds... trust . . . mortgages. 

For details, write for our new, free book, “IN 
BANK AFTER BANK AFTER BANK.” Recordak 
Corporation, Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


a 


Employees like the Recordak photographic sys- 
tem because it substantiates, as no other system 
can, their handling of all items. Also because it 
protects them from unjust suspicion: it gives 
bank employees positive proof of their integrity 
in any controversy which may arise. 


Recordak Corporation 

350 Madison Avenue 

New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send me your new, free 
book about Recordak, “IN BANK 
AFTER BANK AFTER BANK.” 


Name 


Mail this coupon for our new book 
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This selection of news for country bankers was pre- 
pared by Mary B. Leacu of BANKING’s staff. 


Legislation Affecting Farm Credit 


ECENT federal legislative developments affecting 
R agricultural credit included the passage by both 
the House and Senate of a compromise bill, H. 

R. 6477, extending the authority to make Federal Land 
Bank commissioner loans. This is the sixth extension of 
this “emergency” activity since it was initiated in 1933. 

This bill had been voted down previously in the House 
Committee on Agriculture; however, Chairman Flanna- 
gan, of that committee, carried the fight to the floor of 
the House and was able to secure extension for one year. 

Under a compromise provision of the bill the Farm 
Credit Administration is required to report to the Sen- 
ate and House the results of “a thorough study of ways 
and means to make available to the farmers, through 
the Federal Land Bank System, loans similar to those 
now made by the land bank commissioner”’ at the expi- 
ration of this extension on June 30, 1947. 

The Johnson Bill (S.2280) authorizing the Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation to purchase from approved 
lenders farm loans which are guaranteed or insured 
under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act has passed 
the Senate. It would create a secondary market for 
such loans. 

The Senate also has agreed to substitute the Bank- 
head Bill (S.1507), which increases the powers of the 
Farm Security Administration and its right to lend, for 
the Cooley Bill (H. R. 5991), which had already passed 
the House and which would centralize all direct govern- 
ment lending to farmers in one agency, the Farmers’ 
Home Corporation, and abolish the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, Feed and Seed Loan Division of the Farm 
Credit Administration, and the Regional Agricultural 
Credit Corporation. However, there is considerable 
doubt as to whether a workable compromise can be 
reached on these measures in conference. 


Another Federal Farm Credit Agency 
Proposed 

Creation of a new federal lending agency or the dele- 
gation of authority to an existing agency to provide 
backing for settlers on the million-acre Columbia Basin 
project of south-central Washington has been urged in 
a recently released report entitled ‘Financial Aid for 
Settlers,” prepared by an eight-man committee of in- 
vestigators. 

This resettlement project.comes under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Bureau of Reclamation of the U. S. Depart- 
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This map shows the extent of Federal Government ownership 
of lands in the 48 states. Within this public domain the 
Government holds a considerable acreage of territory, which, 
if improved through irrigation and other means, would offer 
new opportunities for farm development. Much of the re- 
maining public land is now reserved for national parks, ete. 


ment of Interior. The investigators are employees of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, State Department of Conservation and De- 
velopment, and Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

This report may be obtained at 25 cents a copy by 
writing the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington. 


Agricultural Folder Revised 


A revision of the folder entitled “How You Can 
Keep Agriculture Financially Sound,” prepared by the 
A.B.A.’s Agricultural Commission and sent to all banks 
during the War, is in progress and when completed will 
be sent to all members. 

This revision will include additional material of in- 
terest to banks in the postwar reconversion period. 


Commerce Department’s Farm Analysis 


The farm market is now larger than ever before and 
it should play an important part in bolstering the post- 
war economy, according to an article in a recent issue 
of Survey of Current Business, official publication of the 
Department of Commerce. 

It was emphasized that there is a close economic 
interdependence between the farming and business 
communities and that there can be no sustained pros- 
perity for either unless both prosper. 

“Although about 5,000,000 persons left the farm 
during the period 1940-1945, the net income of farmers 
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increased from $5,600,000,000 to $14,800,000,000 dur- 
ing the period,” according to the Department of 
Commerce. 

“Tn 1940 there were some 30,000,000 people living 
on farms, or 23 per cent of the total population. This 
number decreased to 25,000,000 or 18 per cent of the 
total population in 1945. The wartime exodus from the 
farms was more than double the decrease during the 
30-year prewar span, 1910-1940. 

“There is as yet no evidence of any extensive back- 
to-the-farm movement even on the part of service 
people who were drafted away from farm areas. Farm 
population figures for January 1946 show a small in- 
crease over the levels of 1944 and 1945, but the farm 
population is still 4,600,000 below what it was in 
January 1940. 

“The present rise in farm real estate prices is remi- 
niscent of the speculative boom following World War 
I. On March 1, 1946, the index of farm real estate prices 
was 69 per cent above the 1939 index figure. This com- 
pares with a 70 per cent increase in the index from 1913- 
1920. However, per acre farm land prices have not yet 
reached the level of 1920, and one relatively favorable 
factor in the present situation is that credit financing 
of sales has been a minor factor. More than half of all 
1945 farm real estate sales were for cash. 

“From the long-term point of view, farm prosperity 
should continue at least until well into 1948, but after 
that there is no assurance that the old farm problem— 
lack of adequate markets and hidden farm unemploy- 
ment—may not again appear,” the Department of Com- 
merce said. 

“The best insurance of continued farm prosperity 
lies in an adequate number of jobs in business and in- 
dustry for the excess farm population and continued 
business prosperity with a high level of wages so that 
the people can continue to buy farm products. 

“Some 50 per cent of the nation’s farms produce 
about 90 per cent of the agricultural output, and there 
are many farms that furnish only a meager subsistence 
and very little cash income to their operators. During 
the war some of the marginal farms were abandoned or 
merged into larger farms. 

“The birthrate on the farms is larger than that in the 
cities and this, coupled with the trend towards increased 
mechanization and larger farms, means that increasing 


numbers of farm people will be seeking industrial em- . 


ployment.” 


Bank Assistance to Farm Youth 


A survey of banks taking the lead in sponsoring 4-H 
Club and Future Farmers of America projects by the 
Committee on Farm Youth Activities of the A. B. A.’s 
Agricultural Commission has turned up a number of 
interesting case histories which should prove helpful to 
other banks contemplating wider participation in pro- 
moting and financing youth programs. 

Although the Agricultural Commission contemplates 
publishing these case histories in a booklet for distribu- 
tion to country banks early this Fall, because of their 
informative nature two typical examples of these proj- 
ect reports are included in this section. 
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Youth Calf and Pig Program 

“This bank adopted a policy some years ago in 
helping boys to buy calves and pigs for feeding purposes 
in connection with their school work, with the under- 
standing that the animal would be shown at our county 
fair,” writes J. N. Edens, chairman of the board of The 
First National Bank of Corsicana, Texas. 

Mr. Edens’ letter continues: 

“Of course, the winners received the ribbons, etc. 
The auction was held the latter part of the fair and the 
boys usually received a nice profit on their work, pro- 
vided the animal was properly taken care of as outlined 
by their agricultural teachers. 

“We have carried this program on for some years. 
Usually the agricultural teacher helped the boy to find a 
calf. We loaned him money on his own note, sometimes 
with his father signing it, charging him 4 per cent inter- 
est per annum. At the time he borrowed the money he 
paid 7 per cent into an insurance fund. This was done to 
protect both the boy and the bank. If for any reason he 
did not want to sell his calf and we carried the note 
another year, he paid 5 per cent per annum into the in- 
surance fund. Of course, he could pay the 5 per cent on 
the cost of the animal, or on the unpaid balance. 

“We also loaned boys money to buy young cows and 
sows used in connection with their agricultural school 
work, said loans being on the same basis. 

“The above program was handled by the county 
agent with the assistance of the local agricultural teach- 
ers. They made regular inspections, advising with the 
boy, which proved to be very helpful. In some schools 
the boys were given certain credits on papers on the 
feeding and taking care of the animal. All proved very 
interesting. 

“Over a period of years with several hundred loans, 
our losses have been very nominal. We received fine co- 
operation from the county agents and the agricultural 
teachers. Of course, these small loans at the cheap rate 
of interest were expensive, but the goodwill and the good 
the boys received were well worth the time and effort. 

“At present our volume of loans to boys is very small, 
due to the good financial condition of our farmers. How- 
ever, they are still carrying on this work and it has 
added much to the success of our district fair.” 


4-H Corn Production Contest 


The corn production contest for 4-H Club groups, 
sponsored last year by the First National Bank and the 


C. W. Bailey, president, First National Bank of Clarksville, 
Tennessee, and A. B. A. vice-president, left, is shown going 
over an agricultural equipment financing plan preparatory to 
signing an agreement providing for his bank’s financing 
International Harvester Co. equipment in the Clarksville 
territory. With Mr. Bailey are: J. B. Miller, Clarksville IHC 
dealer, center, and J. P. Laueffer, of IHC’s Nashville branch 
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IS THE ALL-PURPOSE 


CHECK ENDORSING MACHINE 


1. It endorses or cancels from 165 to 225 checks per minute! 
Imprint may be placed at any desired position on the check. Printing 
is always clear and uniform. Checks are stacked in sequence. 
Operating units are quickly and easily interchangeable. 


2. It can be used with adding or posting machines! This combi- 
nation permits checks to be listed and endorsed simultaneously, 
greatly speeding check handling operations. 


3. It can be used in combination with check microfilming machines! 
When so used, checks pass directly into the Endorsograph after 
they are photographed, saving time and handling. 


Remember—Endorsograph is the only all-purpose 
check endorsing machine. Call your CC specialist 


for a demonstration. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER TODAY! 


It will give you more complete information concerning 
the Endorsograph and its application to all check 
handling operations. Write Dept. B86. 


MMERCIAL 


INTROLS 


CORPORATION 


MAKERS OF USPM METERED MAIL 
SYSTEMS AND MAILROOM EQUIPMENT 


ENDORSOGRAPH DIVISION 


Rochester 2, New York 
Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 


Canton Exchange Bank of Canton, 
Mississippi, is described in a letter from 
Canton Exchange Bank President F. f, 
Allen, which follows: 

“This corn production program was 
initiated in the Spring of 1945 among 
the 4-H Club group with the assistance 
of the county agent and his assistant, 
In launching this program we felt that 
it would fit in well with the present calf 
program. Then, too, we have always 
stressed diversification among our farm- 
ing constituency and we have especially 
tried to impress upon them the impor- 
tance and necessity of raising sufficient 
food and feed crops, for as someone has 
well said, ‘Very few farmers go broke 
when their cribs are full of corn.’ 

“The formula and rules for the pro- 
gram were set up by N. S. Estes, 
county agent, and J. H. Price, assistant 
county agent, who explained the pro- 
gram in detail and outlined the require- 
ments to the enrollees. Practically all 
the 4-H Clubs in the county had en- 
trants last year in the contest. We used 
an open pollinated variety of seed corn 
in 1945, but this year hybrid seed corn 
is being tried. 

“The two banks provided the seed 
corn and prizes for the winners in the 
contest. Considerable publicity to the 
program was given through our local 
newspaper, and the assistant county 
agent visited the farms of the various 
enrollees several times during the con- 
test, and pictures were made of several 
plots of corn.” 

“Tn addition to the county awards,” 
he writes, “the county winner was eligi- 
ble to compete for the district awards 
sponsored by the American Potash In- 
stitute, Inc. The award for the state 
championship record was a free trip to 
Chicago with the state 4-H delegation 
last December. Thus, the entrants had 
plenty of goals to work toward. 

“Last year 18 club members partici- 
pated in the contest, but the enrolment 
for 1946 has increased to 30 members, 
which evidences the growing interest on 
the part of the membership. The two 
banks recently sent out letters of en- 
couragement to all of the enrollees. 

‘So much interest was created among 
the members of the Rotary Club here 
when the awards were presented last 
Fall that many local business men 
offered to help support the contest this 
year, but we felt it better to leave the 


| program under the joint sponsorship of 


the two banks. 
“We are glad to make the contribu- 


| tion to the 4-H Club work and it is our 
| objective to bring new members into 
| the contest each year, thereby creating 
| new interest and activity. We are ever 
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mindful of the fact that the youth of today are our 
potential customers of tomorrow.” 


Bankers Help Step Erosion 


More than 125 people at Opelousas, Louisiana, lis- 
tened recently when Henry C. Dillard, chairman of the 
agricultural committee, Louisiana Bankers Association, 
said: “We bankers of this state have realized that the 
soil which supports us is washing away fast and that it is 
part of our job to help stop that erosion.” 

Louisiana bankers are helping stop that erosion. So 
are bankers elsewhere. For example, in Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Oklahoma the bankers are encouraging 
farmers to work with soil conservation districts in in- 
stalling coordinated soil-saving measures which improve 
crop yields and profits while holding the topsoil in place. 

In each of those three states frequent meetings spon- 
sored by local banker-members of the state banking as- 
sociations are being held to present deserving farmers 
with certificates of award for merit in conservation 
farming. 

The bankers’ program got its start in the Summer of 
1942 when the Oklahoma Bankers Association awarded 
22 certificates to farmers working with the Cleveland 
County Soil Conservation District, just south of Okla- 
homa City. Late in 1944 Louisiana bankers began a simi- 
lar program in the D’Arbonne and Dorcheat Soil Con- 
servation Districts at Farmerville and Caney Lake, 
Louisiana. 

Arkansas bankers got their start in recognizing con- 
servation farmers in December 1945, when they awarded 
certificates of merit in the Illinois Bayou Soil Conserva- 
tion District at a meeting in Russellville, Arkansas. 

The number of men in the three states who have re- 
ceived the awards is approaching 2,000. To be eligible 
for a certificate of award, the bankers associations 
require that a farmer be a cooperator of his local soil 
conservation district and that he install all of the con- 
servation measures recommended for his farm under an 
agreement which he and the district supervisors, with 
the help of Soil Conservation Service technicians, have 
worked out. 

Usually the certificates are presented in connection 
with field days which the soil conservation districts 
sponsor. Some are given at barbecues, dinners, and 
public meetings which the bankers’ associations work 
up. 

Self-interested or not, bankers have taken a valuable 
step toward assuring the continued prosperity of agri- 
culture. Their work has not only invited attention in 
banking journals, but has been the subject of frequent 
reports in daily newspapers and in farm magazines. It 
has interested the farmer in doing just a little better 
job of applying the necessary conservation measures. It 
has caused numerous private and public organizations 
to take a second look at the farmland which supports 
them. The bankers programs in Arkansas, Louisiana 
and Oklahoma are an integral part of the popular sup- 
port the local soil conservation districts must have be- 
fore they can succeed in their single objective of soil 


and moisture conservation for all of every farm and 
ranch, 
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W. W. Campbell, left, chairman of the A. B. A. Agricultural 

Commission’s Soil Conservation Committee, with Ernest W. 

Reed, farmer cooperator of Atkins, Arkansas, an Arkansas 
Bankers Association soil conservation award winner 


Hoard’s Dairyman On Bankers 


An editorial in a recent issue of Hoard’s Dairyman 
discusses the advantages of a close working arrangement 
between farmers and their bankers. In pointing up the 
importance of bankers acquainting themselves with the 
business practices of farming, it cites the case of a 
banker, who, by failing to do this, furnished a perfect 
example of how a banker can harm rather than help a 
farmer. The facts set forth by the editorial were: 

A banker “loaned money to a farmer for a year for 
the purpose of purchasing some dairy heifer calves. At 
the end of the year the banker demanded his money, so 
the farmer was forced to sell his heifers.”” The editorial 
goes on to state that “the banker had not helped this 
man by lending him money; in fact it injured him. If 
he had extended the loan till the heifers began to return 
something to the farmer, the banker would have helped 
both the farmer and himself.” 

The Dairyman continues by commenting that “‘it is 
a hopeful sign to note that most bankers are informing 
themselves upon business methods of farming so that 
they can render the farmer good business judgment.” 
It pointed to a motto on the wall at a recent banker- 
farmer convention, reading: ‘Take interest in the 
farmer as well as from him,”’ to illustrate the point that 
“the prosperity of the bank and the farm go hand in 
hand.” 


Flying Farmers Form Organization 


’ The latest state to plan a Flying Farmers and Ranch- 

ers Club is Colorado, where a rural aviation conference 
was held July 16 at Colorado A. & M. College, Fort 
Collins. Farm and ranch fliers landed at the Christman 
Field of the college; set up an organization; selected 
officers and elected delegates to the National Flying 
Farmers Association at Stillwater, Oklahoma, August 2. 

Oklahoma and Nebraska have previously formed sim- 
ilar farmers flying clubs. 

In Idaho a meeting was held of persons interested in 
the use of airplanes for applying insecticides. Called by 
Dr. W. E. Shull, entomologist of the University of 
Idaho, about 60 persons were present to discuss regula- 
tions pertaining to aircraft operations for agricultural 
dusting and spraying, et cetera. 

— National County Agent 
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IRVING TRUST 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CHARTER MEMBER NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION, OCTOBER 4, 1853 


Statement of (Condition, June 30, 1946 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks. . 
U. S. Government Securities . 
Other Securities . . ‘ 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Loans and Discounts ... 
First Mortgages on Real Estate . 


Headquarters Building . . 
Liability for ‘Acceptances Outstanding . 


Other Assets . 6 « « 


LIABILITIES 


Deposi - $1,130,335,994.05 


Less Amount in Portfolio 5,443,559.89 


Reserve for Taxes and Other Expenses +. = 
Dividend payable July 1,1946 ... 


Capital Stock . . 


"$50, 000, 000. 00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits . . . 


62,066,852.93 


$ 254,085,256.08 


725,724,386.44 


4,819,153.84. 
3,088,100.00 


243,576,235.87 
7,002,875.79 


15,146,000.00 
2,497,397.63 


3,535,657.93 


$1,259,475,063.58 


$1,138,023,204.74 


3,390,119.39 


3,773,902.34 
750,000.00 
1,470,984.18 


112,066,852.93 


$1,259,475,063.58 


United States Government Securities are stated at amortized cost. Of these, $173,498,490.53 
are pledged to secure deposits of public monies and for other purposes required by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
HARRY E. WARD 


Chairman of the Board 


0. L, ALEXANDER 
President 

Pocahontas Fuel Company 
Incorporated 


WILLIAM K. DICK 
Chairman of the Board 
National Sugar Refining 
Company 


WILLIAM N. ENSTROM 


HIRAM A. MATHEWS 
President 


sident 


JACOB L. REISS 
President, International 
Tailoring Company 


£32 


MICHAEL A. MORRISSEY 
President 
The American News Company 


FLETCHER W. ROCKWELL 
resident 


P. BRI 
oh oe STOL HENRY_FLETCHER National Lead Company 


Pres 
Bristol- Then Company Fletcher & Brown 


W. GIBSON CAREY, Jr. 
President 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


REID L. CARR 
President 
Columbian Carbon Company 


JOHN F. DEGENER, Jr. 
C. A. Auffmordt & Co. 


PETER S. PAINE 
President 
New York & Pennsylvania Co, 


SKINNER 


GEORGE F. GENTES 
silent Pre 
William ‘Skinner & Sons 


Vice Pre: 


HAROLD A. HATCH 
Vice President 
Deering Milliken & Co., Inc. 


Le ROY A, PETERSEN 


D H. WEST 
President, Otis Elevator Company PICHAR! 


Vice President 


DAVID L. LUKE, Jr. J. WHITNEY PETERSON 
President, West Virginia President 
Pulp and Paper Company United States Tobacco Company 


FRANCIS L. WHITMARSH . 
President 
Francis H. Leggett & Company 
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STATE ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


This selection of items covering the 
activities of various state bankers associa- 
tions is prepared for BANKING by EmILy 
J. KIMBALL, editorial assistant in the 
State Association Section of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. 


CALIFORNIA. Improve bank public re- 
lations in California by making bank 
customers of the two million adult 
Californians who are not regular users 
of bank services—that is the proposi- 
tion set forth in a booklet, “Here’s a 
Public Relations Idea,” just issued by 
the public relations committee of the 
California Bankers Association. The 
booklet sheds much light on trends of 
public opinion as they affect banking, 
which should be of interest to bankers 
seeking to sell their banks’ services. 

CAROLINA BANKERS’ CONFERENCE. 
With its first postwar program the tenth 
Carolina Bankers’ Conference offered 
participating bankers a week of stimu- 
lating and informative sessions on prac- 
tical bank operating methods and prob- 
lems. 

Conference leaders included William 
G. F. Price, vice-president of the Amer- 
ican National Bank and Trust Company 
of Chicago, and Graduate School of 
Banking faculty member, lecturing on 
bank credit and new types of bank lend- 
ing; J. Harvie Wilkinson, Jr., vice- 
president of State-Planters Bank and 
Trust Company of Richmond, who 
discussed banks’ investment programs; 
T. Allen Glenn, Jr., president, Peoples 
National Bank of Norristown, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Graduate School of Banking 


A panel discussing “Developing Farmer- 
Banker Relations” at the Carolina Bankers’ 
Conference in Chapel Hill. L. to r., 
A.B.A. Deputy Manager A. G. Brown; 
Garland Johnson, executive vice-president, 
The Bank of Elkin; A.I.B. Assistant Edu- 
cational Director Leroy Lewis, who acted as 
panel leader; and Cecil Thomas, bank rela- 
tions department, Federal Reserve Bank, 
Richmond 


COURTESY “TARHEEL BANKER” 


August 1946 


COURTESY “MICHIGAN INVESTUR™ 
Ira A. Moore, president, Peoples National 
Bank of Grand Rapids, and Joseph M. 
Dodge, president, The Detroit Bank, at the 
convention of the Michigan Bankers Asso- 
ciation at Mackinac Island. Both Mr. Moore 
and Mr. Dodge are former presidents of 
the Michigan association. A resolution was 
adopted by the Michigan group endorsing 
Mr. Dodge for election to the vice-presi- 
dency of the American Bankers Association 


faculty member, conducting lectures on 
bank operations and service charge cost 
analysis; Cecil Thomas of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Richmond, a farm 
management specialist, lecturing on 
farm credit and participating in other 
farm programs. J. Grey Wolff of the 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Company, led 
discussions on consumer credit. 

A.B.A. staff members A. G. Brown, 
Walter French, Leroy Lewis and John 
Mack also took part in the program. 
Panel discussions covered such topics 
as GI loans, inflation, farmer-banker 
relations, and ‘‘What the Public Ex- 
pects of Banks.” 

Georcia. Georgia bankers at their 
54th annual convention adopted a 
bankers’ code of ethics embodying the 
principles of banking’s trusteeship in 
guarding the welfare of customer, stock- 
holder, employee, community, com- 
petitor, fraternity and state. 

KENTUCKY. July 23 to 25 were profit- 
able days for Kentucky bankers attend- 
ing the seventh annual Kentucky Bank- 
ers Conference at Lexington. Outstand- 
ing authorities were on hand to discuss 
subjects of current general interest— 
among them Carl M. Flora on con- 
sumer credit, Professor Raymond Rog- 
ers on government bond portfolios, 
and Francis X. Pavesich on GI loans. 

* * 
Montana. Robert C. Wallace, secre- 
tary of the American Building & Loan 


Association in Helena, has been ap- 
pointed secretary-treasurer of the 
Montana Bankers Association, replac- 
ing C. J. Larson, assistant manager of 
the Federal Reserve Bank in Helena. 
Mr. Wallace was formerly a state bank 
examiner and joined the American 
Building & Loan Association in De- 
cember 1939. From January 1943 to 
February 1946 he served with the U. S. 
Army. 
x * 

NortH CAROLINA. Pledging itself to 
serve bankers and the veteran program, 
the GI committee of the North Carolina 
Bankers Association has inaugurated 
an aggressive veteran policy. The first 
move was circulation of a questionnaire 
among member banks to gauge the 
extent of GI loan activity in the state, 
and round up suggestions for construc- 
tive committee projects. To promote 
banker know-how on GI loan technique, 
the committee has provided members 
with reprints of Alexander J. Guffanti’s 
“Nine Steps in Preparing a GI Business 
Loan” and has offered to supply speak- 
ers for civic, community or bank groups. 

Texas. The newly-created public rela- 
tions committee of the Texas Bankers 
Association is headed by Hugh J. Ber- 
nard, vice-president of the Second 
National Bank of Houston. Active for 
many years in bank public relations, the 
new chairman states his conception of 
the problem goes a long way beyond 
advertising and publicity, and hopes to 
arouse Texas bankers to a greater con- 
sciousness of the need for keeping bank- 
ing in the best possible light in the eyes 
of the public. 
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OPENING WIDER VISTAS 


OF AN 


HIS complete and _ attractive 
Bank-Dealer Plan unites auto- 
mobile Dealers, time purchasers 
and Member Banks in a strong 
merchandising program that in- 
creases time sales and revenue for 
Banks and Dealers in every com- 
munity. 

The American Bank Credit Plan 
builds the perfect bridge from 
Customer to Dealer to Member 
Bank — because it offers inviting 
advantages and mutually beneficial 
features to all three concerned. 

Attracts More Time Sales 

It is logical for the Banker to 
support the Dealer 100% as do the 
banks which are Members of the 
American Bank Credit Plan. The 
Dealer is the key figure in the auto- 
motive business, because he creates 
the “paper” and renders his cus- 
tomers essential continuing serv- 
ices. That is why this outstanding 


Bank-Dealer Credit Plan protects 
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ENORMOUS BUSINESS .. 


-¢- The American Bank Credit Plan! 


him fully in his accustomed and 
appropriate reserves. Working co- 
operatively with the Dealer is 
synonymous with attracting a new 
“world” of time-sales to your bank. 
Skilled Help For Member Banks 


Trained and experienced special- 


ists maintained on the staff of the 


_ American Bank Credit Plan work 


in the field to acquire and hold 
Dealer business for Member Banks. 
Membership also gives banks the 
perfect opportunity to offer many 
other different banking services to 
new customers, along with this car 


time-purchase Plan. 


> 
4, 


Sound and Practical Plan 


Providing for low-cost dignified 
banking credit for customers and 
complete financing services for 
Dealers, the American Bank Credit 
Plan opens broader new-business 
horizons for all Member Banks. 
That is why it is being so widely 
accepted by banks as the most 
comprehensive and practical time- 
purchase Plan for Dealers and car 


buyers yet developed. 


We will be glad to mail you on 
request the story of the American 
Bank Credit Plan, which offers 


“more than money can buy”. 


Sponsored by: 


American Installment Credit Corporation 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


The foremost Bank-Dealer Plan in the automotive field 
offered exclusively through Dealers 
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New State Presidents 
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C. W. Apams, Jr. 


New Hampshire 


E. W. Tuomas 
Pennsylvania 


J. M. WALLACE 
Utah 


G. H. Greenwoop 
Washi 
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C. W. Burces 
North Dakota 


L. C. ForEMAN 
South Dakota 


L. B. Howe 
Vermont 


H. W. GauntLetr 


A. D. BrockMaAn 
Tennessee 


J. E. Hearty 


Virginia 


F. V. Portz 
Wyoming 


OUR 48th 


TRUST 
PROMOTION 


“Recently one of the wealthiest men in this 
state wrote us: ‘I have just looked over with 
interest your latest mailing and congrat- 
ulate you on this novel approach. In a few days 
we should have my new will prepared, which 
I will send to you for comment.’ ”’ 


The writer of that report is vice presi- 
dent of a large trust company whose 
trust advertising (prepared by Purse) 
recently won honorable mention in na- 
tionwide judging by the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association. 


Ask. us to demonstrate, by mail, how we 
can put this experience and ability to 
work developing business for your trust 
department. 


PURSE 


Headquarters for Trust Advertising 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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BANKING NEWS 


Reliance on Government 
Credit Guarantees Is 
Serious, Says Rathje 


Warns of Danger in 
Credit Over-Extension 


The concept of the guarantee 
of bank credit by the Govern- 
ment was criticized by Frank 
C. Rathje, president of the 
American Bankers Association, 
at the annual dinner of the 
California Bankers Association 
last month. 

“‘The desirability of the 
banking system of the nation 
relying upon government guar- 
antees, insurance, and under- 
writing is a serious thing,”’ Mr. 
Rathje said. ‘‘This nation was 
built by virtually complete 
freedom on the part of the 
banks which during the years 
demonstrated an ability to fur- 
nish the sound credit needs of 
industry and the people gen- 
erally. It is to be borne in 
mind that government insur- 
ance or guarantees alone will 
not prevent a repetition of fall- 
ing prices and forced liquida- 
tion when once again excess 
production raises its towering 
form. 


Things to Bear in Mind 


“The bankers of the nation 
can well afford to bear in mind 
in the building of the approach- 
ing credit structure, that prices 
of commodities will fluctuate, 
and that the indebtedness in- 
curred at present high levels of 
prices and incomes may nec- 
essarily have to be liquidated 
at a price level lower than 
those existing at the time the 
indebtedness was created. 

“Tf there is any phase of our 
economy today that should 
cause us real concern, it is the 
danger of the creation of an 
over-extended credit structure. 

“We can well afford to adopt 
a philosophy of judicious con- 
servatism in the conduct of 
our banking business — judi- 
cious, in that we accumulate a 
knowledge of all the facts, 
weigh them, and evaluate them 
as they relate to the whole. 
Judgments so arrived at, 
coupled with a conservatism 
that compels fairness to deposi- 
tors and borrowers alike, will 
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Western Trust Men Meet in Los Angeles; 
Program Covers Wide Range of Subjects 


The American Bankers As- 
sociation’s 20th Regional Trust 
Conference of the Pacific Coast 
and Rocky Mountain States, 
is being held in Los Angeles 
on August 7, 8, and 9. 

The Southern California 
Trust Officers Association is 
host to the conference, with 
Harry M. Bardt, vice-president 
and trust officer in charge of 
the Southern Division, The 
Bank of America N. T. & S. A., 
Los Angeles, general chairman. 


"46 G. B. Class Elects 
M. J. Travers President 


Trust, Savings Groups 
Also Choose Officers 


Permanent officers elected 
by the Class of 1946, The 
Graduate School of Bank- 
ing, were Martin J. Travers, 
assistant vice-president of the 
Marine Trust-Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., president; and 
Andrew N. Webster, assistant 
treasurer of the Society for 
Savings in Hartford, Conn., 
secretary. 

Each graduating class has 
the privilege of electing a mem- 
ber of the Board of Regents. 
This honor went to Charles G. 
Mathews, assistant cashier cf 
the First National Bank, Pat- 
erson, N. J. 

The Savings Management 
Group elected as its officers for 
the ensuing year Frederick H. 
Morris, assistant secretary of 
the Empire City Savings Bank, 
New York City, president; 
Adelbert N. Langendorff, vice- 
president of the Mercantile 
Bank, Hammond, Ind., vice- 
president; and Bernard H. 
McMahon, assistant cashier of 
the Springfield (Mass.) Five 


bespeak a fundamental sound- 
ness in operations 

““Such a policy strictly ad- 
hered to will result in a sounder 
credit structure, will afford 
greater security for every per- 
son involved, and will ulti- 
mately result in the greatest 
good to the greatest number.” 


L. H. Roseberry, vice-presi- 
dent and manager, trust de- 
partment, Security-First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles, is 
chairman of the program com- 
mittee. A trust problems forum 
was arranged as a special fea- 
ture of the conference, under 
the leadership of Walter E. 
Bruns, vice-president and trust 
officer, The Bank of America 
N. T. & S. A., San Francisco. 

The program covered a broad 
variety of subjects. 


Consumer Loan Directory 


About 2,000 orders have 
been received for the 
“Consumer Instalment 
Lending Directory,”’ 
which has been prepared 
by the A. B. A.’s Com- 
mittee on Consumer 
Credit, according to Dep- 
uty Manager Walter B. 
French. The committee is 
anxious to have all banks 
which plan to order this 
directory do so promptly 
so that the print order 
may be accurately esti- 
mated. 


Cents Savings Bank, treasurer. 

The students taking the 
trust course also formed an or- 
ganization to represent them in 
the coming year. Representa- 
tives from the class of 1947 are: 
Philip J. Orsi, City Bank 
Farmers Trust Co., New York, 
chairman; and Wilmot R. 
Craig, assistant trust officer of 
the Lincoln Rochester Trust 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. From the 
class of 1948: George E. Harri- 
son, trust officer of the Land 
Title Bank & Trust Co., Phila- 
delphia; and John H. Zane, 
assistant trust officer of the 
Provident Trust Co., Phila- 
delphia. 


Bank Management 
Booklet 

“Check Standardization,” 
a booklet being prepared by 
the Bank Management Com- 
mission, will outline what to 
do and what not to do with re- 
spect to check size and design. 


A.B.A. Sends Results 
of Cost Analysis to 
4,000 Country Banks 


Benefits Are Apparent, 
Says Committee Head 


More than 4,000 country 
banks participating in the cost 
analysis program of the Com- 
mission on Country Bank Op- 
erations of the American Bank- 
ers Association have received 
from the Commission compara- 
tive schedules on 12 most im- 
portant results obtained from 
the analysis of the operations 
of these banks. 

This is the second year of the 
cost analysis service of the 
Commission to country banks. 
Its benefits are already seen, 
according to S. N. Schafer, 
chairman of the Cost Analysis 
Committee of the Country 
Bank Operations Commission, 
who stated in a covering letter 
that the average operating effi- 
ciency rating of the banks of 
104 per cent for 1944 had in- 
creased to an average of 117 
per cent for 1945. 


Schedules Broken Down 


These cost schedules are 
broken down in their applica- 
tion to four size groupsof banks: 
under $1 million, between 
$1 million and $3 million, 
between $3 million and $5 mil- 
lion, and between $5 million 
and million. 

The schedules cover the cost 
of handling ‘‘on us’’ checks, 
pay-as-you-go checks, cashier’s 
checks and ‘‘on us” money 
orders, making and handling of 
unsecured loans, cost per min- 
ute for employees, cost per 
minute for officers, analysis of 
exchange and service charges 
on checking accounts, net earn- 
ings per checking account per 
year, the average size of check- 
ing accounts, distribution of 
checking accounts by size 
groups, distribution of gross 
income, and bank staff operat- 
ing efficiency. 

No bank identification is 
used. In order to preserve the 
confidential relationship with 
the participating banks which 
supplied their figures, a code 
number is used in the tables. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 68) 
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THE 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 
Quganived 1803 


Statement of Condition, june 29, 1946 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . . . . . . $186,161,160.20 
U. S. Government Securities . 440,099,407 .64 
State, County and Municipal Securities wal 13,097,391.83 
Other Securities . . . . . 34,147,925.70 
Accrued Interest Receivable rer F 2,156,030.95 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 2,454,811.16 


$769, 186,398.37 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock (Par Value $20. « «  «  $14,000,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes, etc. . . 3,337,724.06 
Dividend (Payable July 1, 1946) 875,000.00 
Unearned Discount and Accrued Interest. . 128,558.00 
$7,923,312.94 

Less Amount Held in Portfolio 4,381,889.95 3,541,422.99 
Deposits 

United States Treasury . $87,633,595.08 

All Other Deposits . . 618,058,407.74 705,692,002.82 


$769,186,398.37 


Philadelphia, Pa. Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


August 1946 
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Treasury Thanks Banks for War Finance Aid 


The federally and _ state 
chartered banks of the United 
States which provided billions 
of dollars in credit to finance 
the production of vast supplies 
of war materials and equip- 
ment have been commended 
by the War Department for 
their patriotic service. 

Frank C. Rathje, president 
of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, has received from Ken- 
neth C. Royall, Acting Secre- 
tary of War, this letter of ap- 
preciation and commendation: 

“In mobilizing the resources 
of the nation for prosecuting 
successfully the war against the 
Axis, much credit is due those 
members of the American 
banking system which partici- 
pated in the financing of war 
contractors. This financing, 
which made possible the pro- 
duction of vast supplies of war 
materials, included credit ac- 
commodation to contractors of 
every type and size through 
both ordinary and govern- 
ment guaranteed loans. The 
banks offered their facilities 
freely and made available a 
vast and essential supply of 
credit which could best be put 
at the command of contrac- 
tors through private banking 
sources. 

“‘By the prompt and whole- 
hearted cooperation of the 
banking system producers of 
war goods were enabled to 
realize their maximum poten- 
tial production and thus to put 
into the hands of our gallant 
fighting men the means of wag- 
ing a successful war against the 


foes of democracy. The exten- 
sion of bank credit to con- 
tractors was not only handled 
expeditiously and efficiently 
but in a manner which resulted 
in minimum loss both to the 
banks themselves and to the 
Government. The War Depart- 
ment is appreciative of the 
services rendered by the par- 
ticipating banks and their 
personnel and wishes to recog- 
nize them through the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association.” 


Three New Ad Series 


While consumer goods are 
scarce, banks are encouraged 
by the Advertising Depart- 
ment of the American Bankers 
Association to concentrate on 
all the loan services they have 
available in their direct mail 
and newspaper advertising, 
rather than to feature loans for 
specific consumer purchases. 

With this in mind, the de- 
partment has prepared three 
special series. One is a 12-ad 
all purpose loan headquarters 
newspaper series; another is a 
12-ad testimonial series show- 
ing why people like to borrow 
at banks better than through 
other agencies; and the third 
is a 12-ad consumer loan series 
featuring loans to finance fu- 
ture purchases. 

In addition, seven direct 
mail pieces and a blotter fea- 
turing bank loans have been 
issued by the department. 
Among these is a new “ Financ- 
ing a Home” booklet, written 
by Dr. Ernest Fisher. 


Cost Analysis 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66) 


The size of bank is indicated by 
a letter. By this means, the in- 
dividual bank, when studying 
its own costs, is enabled to 
compare them with those of 
other banks in the same size 
group or with those in other 
groups. 

The comparative cost sched- 
ules are being sent to the banks 
with a letter from Mr. Schafer, 
who in addition to being chair- 
man of the Cost Analysis Com- 
mittee of the Country Bank 
Operations Commission, is pres- 
ident of the First National 
Bank at Fort Atkinson, Wisc. 
In his letter Mr. Schafer said: 

“These comparative sched- 
ules are extremely valuable. 
They merit careful study by 
the officers in charge of the 
operations in your bank. When 
time is taken to find the facts 
behind the figures or the rea- 
sons why your costs may vary 
materially from those of other 
banks of the same size, the re- 
sults will be profitable. A test 
check of 500 banks which par- 
ticipated in the cost analysis 
programs for hoth 1944 and 
1945 revealed that these banks 
had an average operating effi- 
ciency rating of 104 per cent for 
1944 while for the year 1945 
their efficiency rating had in- 
creased to an average of 117 
per cent. This clearly indicates 
the practical use these banks 
made of their analysis and the 
resulting benefits they derived. 

“Experience in previous 
studies indicates that the ex- 


CALENDAR 


tremes at the top and bottom 
of the comparative summaries 


- frequently reflect inaccurate re- 


porting by the participating 
banks. Too, wide variations 
may be due to unusual operat- 
ing conditions that exist in 
some banks. Self-analysis is 
the key to profitable employ- 
ment of these comparative 
schedules.” 


Savings Banking 


The A.I.B.’s revised text- 
book on “Savings Banking” 
will be ready for distribution in 
late September. A.I.B. chap- 
ters are planning to use the 
new book starting October 1. 


Bank Management Items 

A revision of Bank Manage- 
ment Publication 109 will be 
ready for distribution to all 
A.B.A. member banks in early 
August. This is the manual 
which came out last October 
entitled ‘“‘Know and Accrue 
Your Taxes.”” Amendments to 
the income tax laws made the 
revision necessary. 

The manual gives a step-by- 
step computation of bank taxes 
and a sample tax accrual sched- 
ule. A blank tax accrual sched- 
ule for the bank’s own use is 
also bound into the booklet. 
This was designed to enable 
banks to accrue the current 
year’s taxes out of the current 
year’s income. 

Bank Management is also 
working on a new manual on 
check standardization, which 
should go to members early 
this Fall. 


Sept. 22-25 
Nov. 


7-8 


American Bankers Association 


20th Regional Trust Conference of the Pacific Coast 
and Rocky Mountain States, Alexandria Hotel, Los 
Angeles, California 

Annual Convention, Stevens Hotel, Chicago 

15th Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago 


State Associations 


New York in cooperation with New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Agricultural School for Bankers, 
Cornell University, Ithaca 

Iowa, Hotel Ft. Des Moines, Des Moines 
Nebraska, Hotel Cornhusker, Lincoln 

Arizona, Tucson 


Other Associations 


Central States School of Banking, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 


Sept. 


8-11 


. 19-21 


Savings Bank Association of Maine, Marshall 


House, York Harbor 


Savings Banks Association of Massachusetts, New 
Ocean House, Swampscott 


Robert Morris Associates, 
Swampscott, Mass. 


New Ocean House, 


Mortgage Bankers Association of America, 33d An- 
nual Convention Netherland-Plaza Hotel, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 


Financial Advertisers Association, Fairmont Hotel, 
San Francisco, California 


Savings Bank Association State of New York, 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, Canada 


National Foreign Trade Council, Hotel Jefferson, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Morris Plan Bankers Assn., Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va. 


National Association of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


BANKING 


Aug. 7-9 

Oct. 2 
Sept. 30- 
Oct. 2 

Aug. 12-17 ee 
Oct. 14-16 

Sept. 911 

Oct. 11-12 

Aug. 10 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office 55 WALL STREET 


New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1946 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches But Not Including The Affiliated City Bank Farmers Trust Company 


(dn Dollars Only— Cents Omitted ) 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers 

United States Government Obligations (Direct 
or Fully Guaranteed) 

Obligations of Other Federal Agencies... 

State and Municipal Securities 

Other Securities 

Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ Acceptances... 

Real Estate Loans and Securities............ 

Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. ........ 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 

Ownership of International Banking Corpora- 


$1,176,800,124 


2,561,321,256 
39,175,629 
178,926,140 
82,764,053 
1,074,374,109 
3,561,794 
13,763,772 
6,600,000 


7,000,000 
29,647 ,062 
7,296,487 
3,246,015 


$5,184,476,441 


$4,872,600,625 
(Includes United States War 
Loan Deposit $562,987 ,699) 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. .$20,431,822 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 


3,723,376 16,708,446 


Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
2,867,452 
30,937,351 
4,650,000 


Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 
Dividend 
Surplus. . 
Undivided Profits. .. 36,712,567 256,712,567 


$5,184,476,441 


Figures of Foreign Branches are included as of June 25, 1946, except those 
of the Tokyo and Dairen Branches which are prior to the outbreak of the 
War, but less reserves. , 


$810,620,791 of United States Government Obligations and $16,452,887 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $724,572,192 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


DIRECTORS 


GORDON S. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
President 


SOSTHENES BEHN 
President, International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corporation 


CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of the Board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company 


GUY CARY 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 


EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman of the Board, The 
National Cash Register 
Company 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 


A. P. GIANNINI 
Founder-Chairman, Bank 
of America National Trust 
and Savings Association 


JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


JAMES R. HOBBINS 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 


AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 


GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 


GERARD SWOPE 
Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 


REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 
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Mr. REMPFER, who is president of the First National 
Bank of Parkston, South Dakota, and chairman of the 
American Bankers Association’s Country Bank Opera- 
tions Commission, discusses the benefits accruing to banks 
which have participated in the Commission’s cost analysis 
studies. 


N anyone is asked to perform work of any type 
\4 his first reaction usually is—‘“‘ What benefit do I 
derive from this—Is the remuneration worth the 

effort involved?” 

Bankers are no different from anyone else in this 
respect. There is good reason for this attitude because 
there are so many things they want to do but can’t 
because both time and help are limited. 

When the Country Bank Operations Commission 
embarked on its cost analysis program last year there 
were naturally some bankers who wondered if the bene- 
fits received would offset the efforts involved in providing 
the necessary information asked for. Rather than quote 
from the letters received from hundreds of bankers who 
participated in this program, commenting favorably and 
relating the practical use to which this information was 
put, let’s take a look at the record. 


Tae BEST index to the accomplishments of these cost 
studies is a comparison of the operating efficiency ratings 
of banks which participated in this program for both last 
year and this year. Since this efficiency rating is a com- 
parison of the total time a bank reports its entire staff as 
being ‘‘on the job” with the total amount of work pro- 
duced (as based on the Country Bank Operations 
Commission’s formulae), it is very easy to make this 
evaluation. It was found that the banks which partici- 
pated both years had an average operating efficiency 
rating of 104 per cent for last year’s study, while this 
year’s average was 117 per cent. This 13 per cent in- 
crease, stated in simpler terms, means that the average 
bank with eight employees in 1944 accomplished an 
increase in output for 1945 equivalent to the work done 
by one full time employee. 

These studies, the Commission feels, have stimulated 
thinking and action on the part of the participating 
bankers. They have gotten away from the pool method 
of banking, by which all income is thrown together, all 
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More Profits You Know Costs 


WILLIAM C. REMPFER 


expenses deducted and if a fair profit results, it is con- 
sidered good operating. Now, however, these bankers 
have the tools by which they can tear this picture apart 
and find out just how it is put together. They know how 
much it costs them to handle checks, deposits, remit- 
tance items, notes, bonds, etc. They see not only what 
gross earnings they have received from loans, U. S. 
bonds, and other investments, but know what invest- 
ment costs are deducted from these earnings to show the 
actual net income from these sources. This income is 
apportioned to capital funds, time certificates of deposit, 
and savings and demand deposits so that they know just 
what portion of this income has been earned by each of 
these. 


Frou THIS information each banker finds out how each 
of the departments of his bank made out during the 
year, whether it made or lost money, and how much. 
Next, he is confronted with the operating efficiency of 
his banking force. This may be the first time he has ever 
been able to make a fair comparison of the internal oper- 
ations of his bank with other banks. He knows this 
comparison is fair because the same yardstick has been 
used for all banks. This efficiency rating has proved to 
be the spark that starts the fire. If his rating is substan- 
tially below the par of 100 per cent, you can bet that he 
is going to do something about it. The results of this 
study show that the participating bankers have made 
tremendous accomplishments in the short space of one 
year. 

To help those bankers who are not acquainted with 
these studies to understand more fully the cost analysis 
report form sent to each participating bank by the 
Country Bank Operations Commission, we have repro- 
duced one which is shown on the opposite page. 

Now, let’s take a look at the next phase of this cost 
study—the comparative schedules which make it pos- 
sible for each bank to compare many of the most impor- 
tant figures in its report with those of other banks of 
similar size and location. Each participating bank 
received a complete set of 12 of these schedules showing 
the figures for all the banks in its section of the country, 
arrayed from the highest to the lowest figure and marked 
at the median point. The confidential treatment of this 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 72) 
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(Each bank participating in the Country Bank Operations Commission’s cost analysis program received in addition to the illustrated report a 
set of 12 comparative schedules.) 


FORM A 


BANK COST ANALYSIS 1945 
Prepared by 
COUNTRY BANK OPERATIONS COMMISSION 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


COST FOR HANDLING EACH ITEM 
AND TRANSACTION 


Checking Accounts (per month maintenance cost) 


Deposit Tickets 


Checks on Us 


Local Clearing Items 


Remittance Items 


Bank Drafts Issued 


Cashier's Checks or ‘‘On Us’’ Money Orders Issued 


Making Change or Payrolls 


Collections 


. Time Certificates of Deposit 


. Safe Deposit Boxes (each box per year) 


47A. Bond Redemptions 


49. 


Notes (unsecured) 


50. 


Notes (CCC—corn, wheat, etc.) 


51. 


52. 


53. 


55. 


56. 


‘Bonds, U. S. (per issue) 


. Warrants 


Notes (with statements) 


Notes (secured by mortgage) 


Notes (instalment) 


FORM B 


FORM C 


. Capital Funds 
. Average Time Certificates of 


. Average Savings 
. Average Demand 


. Average War Loan 


. Loans 

. U.S. Bonds 

. Other Bonds & Warr. 

. Total Investments 
“15. Exchange and Service Charges 


Funds 
Available 
for Invest- 


ment 
B 


LIABILITIES 


213,780 


Rate of Yield] 
on Average 
Deposits 
Before Income 
Taxes 
EE 


68,725 
Deposit 


1,372,816 
Deposits 


2,470,647 
Deposits 


127,102 
Deposit Account 
TOTAL 


70,435 


4,253,070 


verage 
mount 
Invested 
1945 
F 


667,381 | 27,346 
1,954,369 | 29,754. 
780,748 | 19,467 
3,402,498 | 76,567. 
10,672 


ASSETS AND 
INCOME 


. Ration Banking 


. Auction Sales 
. Safe Deposit Box Rental 
. Other Rent 


. Bond Redemptions 
. Trust Department 


. Insurance Department 


20D. 


“20E. 


21. 


TOTAL 


EXPENSE AND 
INTEREST PAID 


. Interest on. Preferred Stock or 


Debentures 


Bonds, Other (per issue) 


. Interest Paid on Time Cert. of 


648 
Deposit 


: Numbers and letters appearing on form are the same as those used in 


the work sheet and are included here for reference purposes. 


Bank:.Bank of Blankville 
City: Anytown 
State: U.S. A. 
Bank Number: 00—-0—0-00 


. Interest Paid on Savings Ac- 


11,129 
counts 


. Salaries [No. of Officers ] 


9,174 


. Salaries [No. of Employees ] 


11,783 


. Taxes Paid (Excluding Income 


. All Other Expenses 


4,798 
Taxes) 


16,459 


TOTAL 53,991 


Net 
Income 


Amt. | Rate 
J K 


23,163 | 3.47 
29,519 | 1.51 
17,753 | 2.27 


70,435 | 2.07 


This analysis shows ac- 
tual operating costs and 
operating income. No pro- 
vision has been made for 
losses, reserves for losses, 
profit and/or additions to 
capital structure. The meth- 
ods for providing for these 
will be cover in later 
studies by the Commission. 


Total Ex- 
pense for 
Depart- 
ment Y 


DISTRIBUTION OF Gross 
INCOME AND EXPENSES Income 
BY DEPARTMENTS x 


61. Capital Funds 


62. Time Certificates 
a. Interest Paid 


b. Handling Cost 


63. Savings Accounts 
a. Interest Paid 


b. Handling Cost 


63A. Christmas Clubs (or 
Similar Type Accts.) 


“64. Demand Deposits 
a. Exchange and Service 
Charges 
b. Interest Earned 
64A. War Loan Deposit 
65. Ration Banking 
66. Auction Sales 
67. Safe Deposit Boxes 
68. Other Rent 
69A. Bond Redemptions 
_69B. Trust Department 
_69C. Insurance Department 
69D. 
69E. 
70. Loans 
71. U.S. Bonds 
72. Other Bonds and Warrants | 
73. TOTALS 


_73A. Net Before Income Taxes 
73B. Federal and/or State In- 
come Taxes 

Net Profit After Income 

Taxes 


4,425 
1,337 


26,712 12,135 


3| 


36,040 
6,324 


73C. 


29,716 


, Lines 70, 71 and 72, are used only to 
prove Columns X and Y. Actual net income for these groups will be found on 
Form B, Lines 11, 12 and 13, Column J. 

OPERATING EFFICIENCY OF BANK STAFF 


No. of ** Work Min- 


mal” Yardstick 
Used on 


116,735 


the Job”’ in 1945 
AA 


74. On Investments 
_75. On Services 1,290,685 
76. TOTAL 1,407,420 


The figures shown on lines 74 and 75—Column BB were derived by multiply- 
ing the number of items and transactions reported handled during 1945 by the 
normal time required in the handling of each. 

NORMAL WORK YEAR PER EMPLOYEE: 52 weeks X 40 hours X 60 
minutes = 124,800 minutes or approximately 125,000 minutes for normal 
work year. 

NUMBER AND SIZE OF CHECKING ACCOUNTS 


Number 
| of Ac- 
| counts 
FF 
473_ 
169 
“1,054 


Average 
Size of 
Accounts 
KK 

15.91 
86.72 
1,858.02 


GG 


27.89 
9.96 
62.15 


_77. Under $50 
78. From $50 to $100) 


79. Over $100 


| 
| 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | 
} | | 
} | 
| | 
| | | | 
| | | | | | 
| | | | ] | | | 
| | 25 s | | 
| | | | | 
| | | | | | 
| | | | | 
| | | | 
| | | 
| | | | | | 
= | | 
| | 
< | | 
| | | || gate | 
earl | | 
| 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70) 


information is insured through the use 
of a separate -code number for each 
bank. 

As was the case in last year’s study 
there were tremendous variations this 
year between banks in each of these 
schedules. For the final basis of com- 
parison we have taken the median (or 
middle) figures of each schedule for 
each state group and set up median 
figures for these. The median rather than 
the average figure was used because any 
inaccurate reporting would tend to have 


The problem of modern high speed 
plowing in which all the straw, stalks, 
and vines are plowed under rather than 
removed is effectively solved with the 
new scientifically designed MM Hi- 
Klearance Plows. Generous 231% inch 
clearance between the point of the share 
and the underside of the beam. Long 
stubble can be plowed under without 
frequent stops to remove the trash. 
Power lift which never requires lubri- 
cation or adjustment. . . raising the bot- 
toms 7 inches WITHOUT A CHANGE 
IN LEVERS. 10 inch clearance for trans- 


porting. 

MM plows take the strains of high 
speed plowing. They are thoroughly re- 
inforced at all the strain points. 


BETTER SCOURING -—LIGHTER DRAFT 


Only on MM Plows will you find the ex- 
clusive MOLINE ACME Soft Center 
steel shares and bottoms. 

Ask your MM dealer to show you how 
MM Plows can save you time, money, 
and effort and when MM plows will be 
available. 

OTHER SPECIAL PURPOSE MM 
PLOWS ALSO AVAILABLE. 1, 2, 3, 
4 and 5 bottom sizes. 


less effect on this figure. These median 
figures for each of the 12 schedules are 
as follows: 


Schedule No. 1 
Cost per “On Us” checks $ 
Schedule No. 2 
Cost of handling P-A-Y-C 
or similar type checks. $ 
Schedule No. 3 
Cost of handling cashier’s 
checks and “On Us” 
money orders 


.052 


. 105 


Power-lift has only 2 mov- 
ing parts. Heavy duty 
gears for raising bottoms. 


MINNEAPOLIS - MOLINE POWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 1 


MINNESOTA, U. s 


Schedule No. 4 
Exchange and service 
charges (on checking 
accounts only) per $100 
of demand deposits... $ 
Schedule No. 5 
Net earnings per checking 
account per year 
Schedule No. 6 
Cost of making and han- 
dling unsecured loans $ 
Schedule No. 7 
Average size of checking 
accounts 


1.315 


Distribution of checking 

. accounts by size groups 
(average per cent of ac- 
counts with balances 
under $100) 

Schedule No. 9 

Distribution of gross in- 
come. Percentage of 
gross income derived 
from U. S. Government 


Schedule No. 10 
Cost per minute for em- 


Schedule No. 11 

Cost per minute for offi- 
cers... .Schedule No. 12 

Bank staff operating effi- 
ciency 110.11% 
For service or stop-loss charge pur- 
poses this information is of inestimable 
value. In the manual recently published 
by the Country Bank Operations Com- 
mission entitled, “Checking Account 
Service Charges for Country Banks,” it 
was not stated that service charges 
should be based on costs, but rather 
that they should be based on a thorough 
knowledge of costs. With the com- 
parative schedules each banker can see 
how his costs and earnings compare. 
If they are far out of line he knows that, 
rather than base his service charge rates 
on these figures, he must concentrate on 
bringing them more in line. How helpful 
it is when this banker discusses service 
charges with one of his valued customers 
if he has a complete picture of his costs 
and earnings to substantiate his rates, 
and better still, if these figures compare 
favorably with the general average. 


A pessimist is a fellow who stops by 
the butcher shop and orders a chicken sent 
home before he goes hunting. ° 


The steady bang of your hammer means 
you will succeed. The steady bang of 
other hammers means you have succeeded. 
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CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


TRUSTEES 
GEORGE W. DAVISON 
Honorary Chairman 


LOUIS CATES 
President, Phelps Dodge Corporation 


COLBY M. CHESTER 
Honorary Chairman | 
General Foods Corporation 
JOHN B. CLARK 
President, The Clark Thread Co. 
JARVIS CROMWELL 
William Iselin & Company, Inc. 
BERNARD M. CULVER 
Chairman of the Board 
Continental Insurance Company 
JOHNSTON DE FOREST 
Attorney 


THOMAS DICKSON 
President 
Berlin and Jones Company, Inc. 
WALTER G. DUNNINGTON 
Attorney 
Dunnington, Bartholow and Miller 


WILLIAM A. ELDRIDGE 
Vice President 


WILLIAM F. C. EWING 
Vice President and Treasurer 
Alexander Smith and Sons Carpet Co. 


ROBERT L. GERRY 
President, The Gerry Estates, Inc. 


WILLIAM S. GRAY, JR. 
President 


C. JARED INGERSOLL 


Kansas, Ok and Gulf Railway 


K. T. KELLER 
President, Chrysler Corporation 


GEORGE M. MOFFETT 
Chairman of the rd 
Corn Products Refining Co. 

JOHN K. JR. 

Vice Presiden 


BENJAMIN O’ 
Executive Committee 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


EUSTIS PAINE 
Chairman of the Board, iow York and 
Pennsylvania Company, Inc. 


AUGUSTE G. PRATT 
re: 

The Babcock and Wilcox Company 
GWILYM A. PRICE 

President 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
LUCIUS F. ROBINSON, JR. 

Robinson, Robinson and Cole 
JOHN P. STEVENS, JR. 

President, J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 


HENRY P. TURNBULL 
Montclair, New Jersey 


WILLIAM WOODWARD 
New York, N. ¥. 
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Cash and Due from Banks 


NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1946 


ASSETS 


-$ 452,470,634.06 
U. S. Government Securities . 931,610,352.38 
State and Municipal Securities 16,682,383.50 
Other Securities . . . . . 
Loans and Bills Purchased. . 


Real Estate Mortgages. . . 


11,167,135.02 
468,166,927.23 
2,054,108.86 
13 074,009.00 
3,067,692.40 
4,07 2,963.34 
Total $1,902,366,205.79 


Banking Houses . . . « « 


Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 


LIABILITIES 


Capieal . $21,000,000.00 
80,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits. . 18,310,985.76 $ 119,310,985.76 
Reserves: 

Taxes, Interest, etc, 
Dividend: 


Payable July 1, 1946 . 


10,973 ,379-93 


1,050,000.00 
45225,402.30 
1,767,706,437.80 
Total $1,902,366,205.79 


Acceptances . « « 


Deposits . 


There are pledged to secure public monies and to qualify for fiduciary powers 


U. S. Government Securities. . «© 


$263,967,566.08 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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ow do banks like the new check 
H routing symbol plan introduced 

in June 1945 by the Bank Man- 
agement Commission of the American 
Bankers Association and the Federal 
Reserve banks? 

BANKING wrote to nearly one hun- 
dred banks throughout the country for 
information on the extent of the plan’s 
use and also its usefulness. From the 
replies, a comprehensive picture can be 
formed, since the inquiries were directed 


both to large city banks with quantities 


OMA 


Banks Comment on Check Routing Symbol 


of transit items and small banks with 
no routing problems. . 

Briefly, the routing ‘symbol is a se- 
ries of digits which indicate the Federal 
Reserve district in which the drawee 
bank is located, the Federal Reserve 
bank or branch serving the drawee 
bank, and availability after the check 
has been received by the Federal Re- 
serve bank or branch. It is printed 
below the bank’s A. B. A. transit 
number in the upper right corner of 
checks. The new system was developed 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Statement of Condition June 29, 1946 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks, . ‘ 


-$ 404,690,933.84 


United States Obligations—Direct and fully Guaranteed, 


Unpledged, 


$734,601,916.61 
Pledged—To Secure Public Deposits and 


Deposits Subject to Federal Court Order, 316,616,189.04 


To Secure Trust Deposits, . Fe 


| Under Trust Act of Illinois, . 
Other Bonds and Securities, . 
Loans and Discounts, . 


Real Estate (Bank Building), 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock, 


Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances, . ° 


Interest Earned, not Collected, 
Other Assets, ° ° 


Capital Stock, 
Surplus, é 


Other Undivided Profits, 


Discount Collected, but not Earned, 


Dividends Declared, but Unpaid, 
Reserve for Taxes, etc., é 
Liability Account of Acceptances, 
Time Deposits, . 
Demand Deposits, 
Deposits of Public Funds, . 


LIABILITIES 


51,070,083.20 

536,960.00 1,102,825,148.85 

543,102,728.04 
3,364,810.80 
3,600,000.00 
1,540,421.04 
4,854,766.61 
413,510.08 
$2,169 056,018.36 


. 


-$ 60,000,000.00 
60,000,000.00 
1,101,892.14 
982,341.44 
1,200,000.00 
8,679,658.86 
3,159,351.78 
328,847,233.08 


1,339,892,183.59 
365,193,250.27 2,033,932,666.94 
Liabilities other than those above stated, 


° 107.20 
$2,169,056,018.36 


MEMBER FEOERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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over a period of years by the Com. 
mittee on Collections of the Feder) 
Reserve System and a committee repre. 
senting the Bank Management Com. 
mission, to cut time required for the 
collection of checks, reduce the work 
of sorting, and eliminate to a large 
extent the bothersome problem of mis. 
sorts. 

The unanimous opinion of bankers 
queried is that, at the present time, not 
enough checks carry the routing symbol 
to make a change-over from present 


, check sorting procedures practical or 


feasible. They are also agreed that, at 
the present rate of adoption and check 
imprinting, in spite of the fact that 
approximately one-half of the banks 


| entitled to use the symbol have already 


adopted it, a minimum of one year more 
will be required to bring the plan into 
general use, and several years to attain 


| maximum utility. 


Tae delay in change-over is the result 
of large stocks of checks on hand which, 
of course, did not bear symbols at the 
time the plan went into effect. At that 
time, the Bank Management Commis. 
sion specifically recommended that 
banks use up their stocks of checks and 
print the symbol on new checks, unless 
the check routing symbol could be over- 


| printed on supplies on hand, without 


undue expense. 
The bankers queried, without excep- 


| tion, endorsed the plan, even when their 


check routing problems were negligible, 
or passed on to their correspondent 


“Madam, your deposit slip is showing!” 
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banks. The smaller banks reveal an 
excellent and healthy spirit of coopera- 
tion with their bigger brothers, in pro- 
moting the plan. Even though very 
little direct benefit, in general, accrues 
to them from its use, they are well 
aware that its value to their correspond- 
ent banks will increase the efficiency of 
their clearinghouses. 

Some of the larger banks, however, 
have cited direct benefits in evidence at 
the present time in eliminating errors in 
sorting and routing, and savings in time, 
even though a total of only approxi- 
mately 10 to 20 per cent (varying in 
different sections of the country) of the 
checks carry the symbol. 

Several of the banks expressed the 
opinion that the check routing symbol 
plan is a step forward in standardiza- 
tion of check forms for greater efficiency 
and less possibility of error, and a step 
toward the streamlining of bank opera- 
tions. 


Au realize that, this is necessarily a 
long-range plan, but most bankers are 
giving their full cooperation, and operat- 
ing men in banks, with few exceptions, 
are enthusiastic about the program. 

The State National Bank, El Paso, 
Texas, wrote that when the system is in 
efficient operation, “about one-third 
of their time (in the transit department) 
would be saved.” This bank surveyed 
its checks and determined that ap- 
proximately one-eighth of all checks 
handled have the routing symbol printed 
on them. The absence of the symbol 
was found on checks drawn on both 
city and country banks. They believe it 
is most important that all small com- 
munity banks cooperate because it is 
the small community’s check that re- 
quires the time of the transit depart- 
ment in looking it up to determine the 
correct routing. 

The American Trust Company, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, is of the opinion 
that the new check routing symbol plan 
has focused attention of a number of 
corporations upon check forms in use 
and will, no doubt, be of material aid in 
the program of check standardization. 

The Farmers & Citizens Banking 
Company, Monroeville, Ohio, wonders 
why “they (the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem) do not seize the opportunity to 
discourage the freakish checks that vari- 
ous corporations use. The kind that 
every teller and clerk has to read over in 
full to find out the amount and the bank 
on which it is drawn. The banks tliem- 
selves will not correct this evil, but it 
will take some agency like the F ederal 
Reserve System or the American Bank- 
ers Association to drive this type of 
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Condensed Statement of Condition June 29, 1946 


RESOURCES 
Cash in Vault and in 
664,828,114.00 
TOTAL CASH .... $960,619,791.94 
United States Government Obligations, direct and 
fully guaranteed . ‘Je he 2.848,132,068.30 
State, County, and Municipal "Bonds 323,940,281.68 
Other Bonds. and Securities . ....... 130,026,315.64 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . ..... =. 6.137,600.00 
Loans and Discounts .. . a ee 1,198,680,168.77 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable “tear 17,690,494.68 
Bank Premises, Furniture, Fixtures, and Safe 
Deposit Vaults . . 28,061.091.09 
Other Real Estate Owned . ‘ 96,850.99 
Customers’ Liability on Account of Letters of Credit, 
Acceptances, and Endorsed Bills .. . 40,737,711.78 
Other Resources . . 187,606.53 


TOTAL RESOURCES . . $5,554,309,981.40 


LIABILITIES 
Capital: 
Common (8,528,646 Shares) -$ 106,608,075.00 
Preferred ( 6,258 — 125,160.00 


Reserves . . 4,304,056.90 
Preferred Stock "Retirement Fund — 162,053.65 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS .....+.e«6-. 240,184,221.20 
Reserve for Bad Debts ....+.4+6-: 17,719,315.14 
Demand . . . . « $3,083.943,460.10 ) 


Deposits \  §,298,524.328.12 
Savings and Time . _2,154,580,868.02) 


Liability for Letters of Credit and as Acceptor. 
Endorser, or Maker on Acceptances and 


Foreign Bills . . . hele 42,126.954.66 
Reserve for Interest Received "Rdvence 7,270.973.57 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . .. . e 8,484,188.71 


*Issued at $50 ($20 Capital—$30 Surplus), Annual Dividend $2. Called 
and to be retired in full as of July 31, 1946. 


This statement includes the figures of the London, England, banking office. 


NE ACCOUNT COVERS 


he other banks throughout the Nation, 
Bank of America offers a correspondent service 
which is the equivalent of an account in each 
of 300 cities and towns of California. This 
extensive California-wide coverage is possible 
through one account— either at San Francisco 
or Los Angeles—which brings to you direct 
service in every major city and town in 
California ... plus rapid, efficient handling of 
transactions in other Western states, Hawaii, 
and Alaska. 


} 
Bank of America 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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check out of the clearance system of our 
country.” 

Several banks mentioned the fact 
that the routing symbol makes it pos- 
sible to determine immediately whether 
the bank is par or non-par, since only 
par banks are assigned symbols. 

A few felt that the new system would 
eliminate long training periods for new 
personnel in transit departments. The 
Liberty National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Louisville, Kentucky, wrote: “I 
have just talked to our transit manager 
and he is very enthused about the way 
the plan is working out. . . . He says 
that the plan is an excellent help in 
sorting transit items and he can now 


CHECK 


use “‘green” elerks to do the work 
where he formerly could only use the 
ones with considerable experience. 

Some of the clearing banks have 
found immediate benefit from use of the 
new plan in cases of split states. There 
are 26 such states where parts of the 
state lie in two Federal Reserve dis- 
tricts. 

The National Bank of Commerce, 
Norfolk, Virginia, considers the symbol 
“highly compact and informative and 
presages an almost unbelievable econ- 
omy after its use becomes universal and 
while one’s guess is as good as another’s 
as to when that may occur, its future 
seems so bright that it makes one 


THESE 


Correspondent Banking 


BENEFITS 


Every day in the year, there are opportunities for 


you to gain advantages from the services provided 


by correspondent relationships. In the partial list 


below, there is a Central 


National service in this 


Cleveland area, which will enable you to give in- 


creased advantages to your customers. Let us hear 


from you. 


Participation with correspond- 
ent banks in local loans 


Servicing loans to dealers and 
brokers 


Check collection 


Remittances and money orders 
transfer 


Purchases of commercial paper 


Collection of drafts, notes, 
coupons, matured bonds and 
other items both domestic and 
foreign 


CENTRAL NATIONAL B 


OF CLEVELAND 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


* Credit information 


Travelers’ checks and letters 
of credit 


* Adviser on pension and profit- 
sharing plans 


Safekeeping of securities 
Foreign trade facilities 
Travel service 


Receipt and delivery of 
securities 


ANK 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 


wonder why it wasn’t developed years 
ago.” 

Citizens Fidelity Bank and Trust 
Company, Louisville, Kentucky, thinks 
that “the printers throughout the 
United States should be thanked 
through a medium such as your maga- 
zine for the splendid cooperation they 
have given in making this plan ef- 
fective.” 


Tae American Trust Company, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, has noticed “two 
kinks in the plan.” One is that ‘so 
many people do not carry their own 
check book with them at all times and 
will change a check to show the drawee 
bank and of course the symbol that is 
printed on the check will remain un- 
changed. This will cause missorting 
unless the change is noticed by an alert 
transit clerk.” The other is that “some 
non-par banks are using the symbol, 
which, of course, has been due to a mis- 
understanding and will no doubt be 
cleared up as the program becomes 
better publicized and understood by all 
banks.” 

The National Bank of Commerce, 
Norfolk, Virginia, feels that not all 
printers are yet equipped to place the 
symbol, with their present machines, in 
the upper right corner of the check, 
where it belongs. 

This bank says: “The symbol will 
eliminate the costly but now necessary 
procedure of searching through the 
Federal Reserve catalog in order to as- 
certain the proper territorial office of the 
Federal Reserve bank of the district to 
which each check should be sent. . . . 
It is quite evident that, with the symbol 
in upper right hand corner, the time is 
not far distant when sorting clerks and 
analysis clerks handling such checks will 
be concerned with only about one and 
one-half inch of the right end of the 
front of each check and need not lose 
time in scanning any more of it, as all 
necessary information for those depart- 
ments will be found in that small 
area.” 


Ta Traders Gate City National Bank, 
Kansas City, Missouri, believes that, 
when the symbol has been placed on all 
printed checks of par banks, some pro- 
vision will have to be made to handle 
the banks changing over from a par toa 
non-par basis, but still retain their 
symbols. 

The over-all commendation which 
the new check routing symbol received 
from the banks queried is indicative of 
general bank sentiment on the subject, 
and ample justification for installation 
and promotion of the plan. 
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THE 
NEW YORK TRUST 
COMPANY 


100 BROAD WAY 
MADISON AVENUE AND 40TH STREET + TEN ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION JUNE 30, 1946 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks. $190,693,890.90 
United States Government Obligations 388,025,635.39 
Other Bonds and Securities 20,152,921.94 
Loans and Discounts 204,197,749.79 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 407,636.18 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 1,027,448.86 
Interest Receivable and Other Assets 2,220,085.07 


$806,7 25,368.13 


LIABILITIES 


$15,000,000.00 
35,000,000.00 


11,865,313.78 $61,865,313.78 
General Reserve 3,690,272.09 


Dividend Payable July 1, 1946 ; 600,000.00 


Acceptances 1,333,005.99 
Reserve for Taxes and Other Liabilities 5,261,626.31 


$806,725,368.13 


United States Government obligations carried at $98,262,442.03 in the above statement are pledged 
to secure United States Government deposits of $87,914,700.87 and other public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes required by law. 


TRUSTEES 


MALCOLM P, ALDRICH FRANCIS B. DAVIS, JR. HOWARD W. MAXWELL 
New York Chairman of the Board New York 
GRAHAM H. ANTHONY United States Rubber Company HARRY T. PETERS 
President SAMUEL H. FISHER New York 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. Litchfield, Conn. SETON PORTER 
ARTHUR A. BALLANTINE WILLIAM HALE HARKNESS President, National Distillers 
Root, Ballantine, Harlan, Bushby& Palmer New York Products Corporation 
JOHN E. BIERWIRTH HORACE HAVEMEYER, JR. ROBERT C: REAM 
Executive Vice President President 
The National Sugar Refining Company American Re-Insurance Company 


B. BREWSTER JENNINGS 
Goldmark & Loeb Proatdoss tema Vacuum Oil MORRIS SAYRE 


WILLIAM F. CUTLER Co., I President, Corn Products 
Vice President : Refining Company 
American Brake Shoe Company Presiden CHARLES J. STEWART 
RALPH S. DAMON Burlington Mills Corporation Vice President 


President ADRIAN M. MASSIE VANDERBILT WEBB 
American Airlines, Inc. Vice President New York 


August 1946 
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Wobbods and Yleas. 
We Wanted Our Own Conference 


when asked to lead a panel dis- 
cussion. No, they were officers of 

a small bank, The First National of 
Hartford, Connecticut. Most of them, 
in all probability, had never stood be- 
fore the other employees to say a word. 
But it was a conference of our own 
that we wanted. We had been to Ameri- 


B: we aren’t speakers,” they said, 


can Institute of Banking or other bank 
conferences. We didn’t want top-flight 
speakers to come to us with a pep talk. 
We wanted a strictly family affair—a 
chance to know ourselves better, to 
analyze our own weaknesses, to talk 
about our public’s needs and our fit- 
ness to supply them, to get some 
questions off our chest—not a summer 


= 
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70 PINE STREET 


Practical Assistance 


to Institutions in 
the Solving of Their 


Investment Problems 


Today’s changing markets call for all available 
aid in the solving of the many investment prob- 
lems which constantly confront banks, insurance 
companies and other large institutional inves- 
tors. That we are fitted to render a comprehen- 
sive service has been proved by our many years 
of successful experience in this field. 


Our staff members are familiar with all types of 
securities and are able to provide basic facts, 
when needed, concerning current security mar- 
kets. Moreover, through the facilities of our 
91 strategically located offices—interconnected 
by direct wires—we are able to obtain these 
investment facts promptly. 


Should you require such a practical and compre- 
hensive service, we would be happy to discuss 
your problems with you in person on a confi- 
dential basis. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


Offices in 90 Cities 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


outing, not a gala Christmas party, but 
an evening’of shop talk. 

With this as an objective, the officers 
accepted their assignment. To any of 
us it would be valuable occasionally to 
organize our thinking, stand on our own 
two feet, and state what we believe in 
and where we’re going. To these officers 
the assignment was a challenge, an 
opportunity certainly. 

So it was to be a business party. An 
experiment. And it worked. Next time 
it will work better. For we learned as 
much from what wasn’t good about it, 
as from what was good. 


We were invited by the bank to a 
dinner at the swank Hartford Club, 
where we had a private dining room. 
And we were all there, from runner to 
president. Following dinner, we moved 
into an informal group with the seven 
panel leaders (officers) at a front table. 
The president of the bank acted as 
moderator. In the preliminary plan- 
ning, questions had been solicited from 
the staff. When too few were received, 
in order to draw out what we believed 
should be covered in the discussion, 
questions were manufactured and as- 
signed to the speakers. Some were 
“planted” in the audience. 

The panel leaders were allowed 10 
minutes each, and the subjects indicate 


“No sir—no matter how hot it is we're 
never allowed to take our coats off.” 


BANKING 
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the general ground covered during the 
evening. “Our Bank—Present and Fu- 
ture” opened the panel by stating the 
case for the small bank ($36 million) 
which decides against a mass-banking 
program, and shoots for the best in 
personalized banking and individualized 
service. Next came the story of the 
trust department, a subject that could 
rightly take a week to explain and a 
lifetime to perfect. The brief outline, 
however, served to open the eyes of 
many, perhaps some of those on the 


main banking floor who had wondered | 


what went on “above stairs.” “Func- 
tions and Objectives” of the investment 
department were outlined, again giving 


to some present a new insight into the | 


scope of their bank’s services; also an- 
swering a frequent question: “Why 
don’t we give investment advice to our 
friends?’”’ New safety procedures in the 
safe deposit department; plans and 
“The Plan” for instalment loans were 


outlined. “A Career in this Bank” | 
included an explanation of the merit | 


system and job evaluation study now in 
progress. And teamwork—its responsi- 
bility and challenge—came under the 


subject, “What Makes the Bank Tick?” | 


Tue subjects were well covered. The 
inexperienced speakers proved them- 
selves, and two hours offered ample 


time to give a good over-all picture of | 


banking in general, and our bank in 


particular. But we tried to cover too | 


much ground. The result was generali- 
ties and not a panel discussion. Par- 
ticipation from the group was meager 
and not spontaneous. Many of us went 
away with questions unanswered—be- 
cause they were unasked. 

But, for a starter, presenting a gen- 
eral, over-all story was not necessarily 
a poor method. It may even have been 
the best method. Certainly no one of us 
came away without having learned 
something. Those who came to scoff, 
or to be bored, had a good time, want to 
come again. Next time we can do it 
differently. We may decide to tackle 
not more than three questions. But 


genuine, down-to-earth questions, which | 


will come close to the experience of 
individual employees. 


The conference was a “first.” And | 


the point is we want another, perhaps 
two a year. We want a chance to get into 
it, to take the bars down and be 
“speakers” too. The idea was good. It 
is still good. We feel that” bank con- 
ferences of our own can lead to better 
understanding of the job we’re here to 
do and how we can do it—to a closer 
working family and a real bank team. 
Mary LANDON BOLLeEs 
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MEAN TO YOU? 


HE “Father of His Country” . . . the Nation’s 

Capital . . . or the great State that forms the 
Northwestern corner of the United States, bordered 
by the vast Pacific Ocean? 


If the bountiful resources, the mild climate, and 


expanded markets of this young giant among the 
states have a part in your own future plans you'll be 


interested in WASHINGTON .. . the State. 


Serving this region, the SEATTLE-First NATIONAL 
BANK offers more than three-quarters of a century’s 
experience . . . a state-wide coverage with its strate- 
gically located banking offices . . . and a complete 
banking service for any financial need. 


You are cordially invited to ask our assistance and 
draw upon our familiarity with this region in plan- 
ning any operations in this state. 


Member Federal <F Member Federal Deposit 
Reserve System & Su Insurance Corporation 


SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Vain Office — Seattle 


Spokane and Eastern Division — Spokane 
| 
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The Latest in Bank Buildings 


ODERN architectural treatment is 
being used with “color engineer- 
ing”’ to give new bank buildings 

a public relations as well as a utilitarian 
value. On these two pages are pictured 
four modern banks—three recently 
opened and one still in the blueprint 
stage. 


Foreign Trade Bulletin 


The AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK of 
Chicago has started publication of a 
monthly foreign trade bulletin contain- 
ing current information on trade with 
other countries. 

A. M. Strong, vice-president, reports 
that the interest shown in the bulletin 
by manufacturers, exporters and im- 
porters indicates that it is serving a 
need. 

“In the expanding world of tomor- 
row,” he says, “‘Chicago is taking its 
place as one of the leading American 
cities in foreign trade. Predicated on 
Chicago’s position at the crossroads of 
America’s markets, the products of a 
vast territory must and will be sent 
through Chicago beyond the seas all 
over the world. 

“This important opportunity is real- 
ized by many industries. To them the 
experienced foreign department of this 
business-minded bank, having direct 
connections with the principal cities of 
the world, can be of substantial value.” 


Go-Ahead Farmers 


BANK OF MONTREAL trains its pro- 
motion guns on the “Go-Ahead’’ farmer 
—the fellow who can see profit advan- 
tages in buying new equipment or 
livestock, or making general farm im- 
provements now—with a bank loan, if 
necessary. The series, appearing in 
Dominion farm papers, flashes a green 
“go-light”’ on bank credit for all farm 
needs. Theme of the campaign is a 
booklet, “Quiz for Go-Ahead Farm- 
ers,” outlining rates, terms, and pro- 
cedures for quick bank loans. 


Green Room 


The Corn ExcHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK AND Trust Company of Phila- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 


JOHN J. McCANN 


The Rockefeller Center branch of Bankers Trust Company, New York, features the 

latest in design, furnishings, decoration and arrangement of functional facilities. One 

of its gadgets is a wire-photo apparatus which sends a facsimile of a check over a 

telephone wire to the central signature file at the downtown head office where sig- 

nature and balance are verified. A similar machine duplicates the original picture as 
the branch teller’s authority to pay the check 


fee) 


The First Bank & Trust Company of South Bend is establishing two additional branch 

offices in new buildings especially designed for drive-in banking services. The buildings 

will be brick and granite, featuring windows where customers can make deposits 

without leaving their cars. There’s also ample space for those who want to transact 
business inside the bank 
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Guaranty Trust Company of New York has a new branch office in one of the Rocke- 

feller Center buildings. Architecturally, the office is in relationship with the bank’s 

main office and its other New York branches. A feature of the decorative scheme is 

a large mural by Allyn Cox, A.N.A., depicting a Hudson River scene at West Point 

about 1839, the year Guaranty was established. The air-conditioned office has 
17,000 square feet of floor space 
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The Trade Bank and Trust Company’s new branch on West 48th Street, New York, 

is another example of modern architectural treatment featuring “color engineering.” 

_ Here’s an innovation at this bank: When the switchboard operator gets a telephoned 

estimate of a customer’s payroll requirements, she notes them on a memorandum 

form which she drops into a chute next to the board. The memo goes to the main 

floor where a guard takes it to the payroll teller’s desk. When the customer's messenger 
arrives, the money is waiting for him 
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INSURANCE 
IS A PART OF 
ALL ENTERPRISE 


No one has a bigger stake in 
business stability than this 
country’s 71 million owners 
of insurance. The reasons are 
plain. As a common prac- 
tice, all insurance companies 
invest their reserves in se- 
curities representing vir - 
tually every type of business 
and industry. Without such 
investments, the ability of 
the company to fulfill its 
contract would suffer and 
the value of every insurance 
policy would deteriorate. 


A study of one large com- 
pany’s current portfolio 
shows, in addition to gov- 
ernment and state bonds, 
investments in the field of 
aircraft, railroads, automo- 
biles, steel, lumber, chemi- 
cals, banking, office equip- 
ment, electrical equipment 
and electronics, agricultural 
equipment, agricultural 
products, tobacco, rubber, 
oil and many others. 


Insurance executives are 
constantly searching for 
sound and progressive enter- 
prises in which they may 
invest for the protection of 
their policyholders. 


This firm, which has had 
a hand in the financing of 
scores of major corporations 
in the,past fifty years is glad 
to have thus played some 
part in strengthening the 
vast insurance industry. 
Any Partner will welcome 
the opportunity to consult 
with executives of sound 
and established companies 
who may have need for 
additional capital. 


HORNBLOWER 
& WEEKS 


40 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Members Principal Exchanges 
Offices: 

New York; Boston; Chicago; 
Cleveland; Philadelphia; Detroit; 
Portland, Me.; Providence; 
Baltimore; Bangor. 
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ANGLO 


CALIFORNIA NATIONAL 


CENTRAL TO THE WEST COAST 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
JUNE 30, 1946 
RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks 
U.S. Government Securities 
State and Municipal Securities 


$92,303,230.98 
345392545 5-10 

11,700,870.08 
Other Bonds and Securities . . . .. . 2,546,496.68 
Loans and Discounts 71,657,582.25 


Accrued Income Receivable . . . . 1,398,989.70 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . . .. 615,000.00 


Bank Premises, Head Office and Branches . 39797,911.35 
Other Real EstateOwned. . . . . 1.00 


Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit 


TOTAL  $495,226,871.98 


LIABILITIES 


Demand Deposits 
Time Deposits : 
U. S. Government Deposits . 
Other Public Deposits . 26,408,105.01 
Total Deposits . - $459,355,858.72 
Dividends Payable on Common Stock . Re 562,500.00 
Income Collected in Advance... . . 323,365.06 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 6,838,1 84.46 
Accrued Interest, Taxes and Other Expense . 1,436,644.48 
Reserve for Future Loan Losses . . . 710,160.32 
Common Capital Stock 


- $249,123,491.12 
130,105,856.05 
535718,406.54 


15,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 4,121,218.63 


TOTAL $495,226,871.98 


Securities carried at $93,638,160.95 are pledged to secure trust deposits, United 
States Government and other public deposits, as required by law. 


Member Federal Reserve System « Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


BRIEFLY TOLD—Continued 


delphia regards its latest addition to 
employee facilities—a lunchroom—as 
an important move in its personnel re. 
lations program. 

The “green room” has a seating ca- 
pacity of about 70, ample accommoda- 
tions for workers who bring their 
lunches or wish to prepare a light meal 
on an electric range during a staggered 
luncheon schedule running from 11 
A.M. to 2 P.M. daily. 

The room is finished with light green 
walls, red and black tile floors, porce- 
lain-top tables and broad-armed chairs, 
Vending machines dispense milk, soft 
drinks, ice cream, cigarettes and candy, 
For after-lunch recreation, there are 
playing cards, chess and checker sets 
and backgammon—and a library of 
popular magazines and newspapers. As 
a decorative note, trophies awarded for 
championships won by CorN EXCHANGE 
employees in baseball, basketball and 
bowling, and competitive pistol matches 
are displayed on wall brackets. 


School for Vets 


& Company, Milwaukee in- 
vestment securities firm, is conducting 
intensive courses in economics and se- 
curities to enable ex-servicemen to 
prepare themselves for various positions 
with the firm. Courses vary from six to 
18 months. At present, the enrolment 
includes nine veterans, ranging in rank 
from private in the Army to lieutenant 
commander in the Navy. 


Cartoon Series 


The First NATIONAL BANK OF NE- 
VADA takes a new tack in pounding 
home the sales arguments for bank loans 
versus other credit sources. The cam- 
paign, enlivened with humorous illus- 
trations, highspots the “5-Star Way”: 
liberal credit, long terms, low interest, 
no special fees, and your own insurance. 


Bank Lobby Murals 


The lobby of THe First NATIONAL 
BANK OF WinsToNn-SALEM, North Caro- 
lina, has been turned into an art gallery 
by the hanging of 10 large murals de- 
picting North Carolina scenes of that 
vicinity. The collection consists of nine 
tinted and enlarged photographs, 43 
inches by 57 inches, and a larger one 
directly over the door, 66,inches by 102 
inches. The photographs were enlarged 
by Elliott Lyman: Fisher of Asheville, 
and were tinted by his wife. © 

The importance of the tobacco in- 
dustry to the community is represented 
in ‘two pictures, one made in the in- 
terior of a local warehouse, and another 
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taken in a tobacco field with pine trees | 
forming the background. ‘ 

The murals have attracted much 
favorable comment from the bank’s 
customers. 


Bank Chatter Column 


Advertising sponsored by the Farm- 
ers & MERCHANTS Bank, Highland, 
Illinois, is in the form of a chatter col- 
umn on home town activities and per- | 
sonalities. 

Only mention of the bank is in the | 


signature, and occasional casual men- | 


tion of services in the column. 


Banking to Music 


How does music, played during work- | 


ing hours, affect bank employees? 

The SeconpD NATIONAL BANK OF 
Houston (Texas) asked that question | 
some time ago and got an answer. “I | 


would like to have the music continued; | 
it makes the day go faster and the work | 
seem more interesting,” was the typical | 
response by SECOND NATIONAL employ- | 
ees after listening to the music for one | 


month. 


Early in May a commercial wired | 


music service was installed in the book- 
keeping and transit departments as an 
experiment. The object was to test the 


reactions to music and resulting increase | 


in efficiency of the more than 100 em- 
ployees in these departments. Through- 
out the day, the music—a mixture of 
semi-classical and popular tunes—plays 
12 minutes and is off 18 minutes. 

A questionnaire was distributed de- 
signed to test the reactions of the em- 
ployees. The results proved the experi- 
ment successful; the staff’s response 
to the music was overwhelmingly 
favorable. 


Bank-Sponsored Symphony 
Orchestra 


Cuicaco TITLE AND TRustT COMPANY 
will continue its weekly radio concert 
series presenting the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra for the coming year. The new 
series will be resumed on September 
4 for a 43-week period and will be 
broadcast each Wednesday at 8 o’clock 
over WCFL. 

Response to the past season’s broad- 
casts has been judged highly successful. 
The original policy governing the selec- 
tion of music, and the unusual and 
highly educational value of the com- 
mercials are jointly credited with the 


responsibility for the favor with which | 
the program is regarded by the radic | 


audience. 


Commercials are devoted to two | 


phases of the company’s business: the 
trust division, of interest to a fairly 
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OME owners! Fill in the sign 

above with today’s value of 
your own home. Then check the 
amount of your present insurance 
against that figure. 

This is a serious appeal from the 
fire insurance business to act in 
your own interest—to protect the 
greatly increased value of your 
property. 

The value of your home might 
well be from 30% to 50% more 
today than in 1939. Yesterday’s in- 
surance can not cover today’s higher 
property values. 

The increase in value of your 
furniture, rugs, clothing, jewelry 
may represent additional thou- 


IN S\URANCE COMP, 
110 STREET, NEW YORK AN. 


A phone call 
may save 
you the difference 


sands in assets you stand to lose 
if fire destroys your home and be- 
longings. 

Fire losses every day are awaken- 
ing home owners to these tremen- 
dous increases in property values— 
too late! We who live and work in 
the fire insurance business see this 
daily evidence piling up—evidence 
of the tragic and needless losses 
home owners are suffering through 
inadequate insurance protection. 

In this critical nation-wide situa- 
tion — we urge you to get in touch 
with your local UNITED STATES 
FIRE Agent. A telephone 
call to him today may 4 
save you thousands, 


NY 
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Statement of Condition 


AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS JUNE 29, 1946 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand and in Banks . 
U. S. Government Obligations . . . 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies 14,978,569.72 
State, County and Municipal Bonds 22,973,835 .93 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . . . ...... 750,000.00 
Loans and Discounts te 219,725,848.38 
Bank Premises and Equipment 5,493,920.20 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances 3,323,305.58 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets 4,571,538.42 


TOTAL RESOURCES $982,023,797.46 


$172,802,631.75 
532,418,022.87 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits . . . 


$940,489,277.18 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 


3,323,305.58 


Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . 4,243,676.22 
*Capital Stock 

145,857 shares four per cent convertible 

stock, $50.00 par value. 

14,868,177.23 

378,766-4/11 shares, $20.00 par value. 
Undivided Profits 5,503,480.06 


TOTAL LIABILITIES $982,023,797.46 


*Change in Capital Structure was occasioned by conversion of Preferred stock into Common 


U. S. Government and other securities carried at $145,531,311.95 are pledged to 
secure U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $73,967,950.77 and other public 
funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


SAN FRANCISCO 


limited audience; and the title guaranty 
division, of interest to anyone who owns 
or expects to own any property. Py. 
marily educational in scope, and differ. 
ing from the customary type of com. 
mercial announcement, these commer. 
cials are the first instance in which such 
information has been made available tp 
the public in an interesting and easily 
understandable form. 

In keeping with the civic nature of 
the broadcasts, the series was used 
throughout the year by Chicago high 
schools in conjunction with their own 
efforts to develop music appreciation 
among their students. Early in the sea- 
son arrangements were made with the 
Chicago Board of Education, the pa. 
rochial schools, and suburban high 
schools to make it possible for students 
from some one or two schools to attend 
each of the weekly concerts. Additional 
arrangements were made with two uni- 
versities, Northwestern and Loyola, for 
students to attend the concerts. 

Newspaper advertising in conjune- 
tion with the radio programs is aimed 
entirely at Chicago and the Chicago 
area, and appears each Wednesday, the 
day of the broadcast, in all Chicago 
newspapers. Breaking away from the 
style used in much radio advertising, 
the series was designed to complement 
the prestige nature of the program it- 
self, and is notable for its dignity and 
reserve. 


Significance of Thrift 


One of the most unusual attempts at 
mass enlightenment and the dissemina- 
tion of greater knowledge about a 
fundamental age-old principle of se- 
curity is being presented and sponsored 
by the Troy (New York) Savines 
BANK. 

Alarmed by the growing world tend- 
ency toward “statism” versus free 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 86) 


“He keeps calling strikes. He’d make a good 
president of your union!” 
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DIRECTORS 


EDWIN M. ALLEN 


Chairman, Math: 
Alkali Works, 


EDWIN J. BEINECKE 
Chairman, The Sperry & 
Hutchinson Co. 

EDGAR S. BLOOM 
Chairman, Atlantic. Gulf and 
West Indies Steamship Lines 

ALVIN G. BRUSH 


Chairman, American Home 
Products Corporation 


LOU R. CRANDALL 
President, George A. 
Fuller Company 

CHARLES A. DANA 
President, Spicer 
Manufacturing Corp. 

HORACE C. FLANIGAN 
Vice-President 


JOHN M. FRANKLIN 
President, United States 
Lines Company 

CHARLES FROEB 
Chairman, Lincoln 
Savings Bank 

PAOLINO GERLI 


President, 
La France Industries, Ine. 


HARVEY D. GIBSON 
President 


JOHN L. JOHNSTON 
President, Lambert Company 


OSWALD L. JOHNSTON 
Simpson Thacher & 
Bartlett 

KENNETH F. MacLELLAN 
President, United Biscuit 
Company of America 

SAMUEL McROBERTS 
New York City 


JOHN T. MADDEN 
President, Emi 
Industrial Savings Bank 

JOHN P. MAGUIRE 
President, John P. 
Maguire & Co., Inc. 

C. R. PALMER. 
President, Cluett 
Peabody & Co., Ine. 

— PATTERSON 

esident, Scranton & 
Lehigh Coal Co. 

HAROLD C. RICHARD 

New York City 


HAROLD V. SMITH’ 
President, Home 
Insurance Co. 

ERNEST STAUFFEN 
Chairman, Trust Committee 

GUY W. VAUGHAN 
President, Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation 

HENRY C, VON ELM 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


ALBERT N. WILLIAMS 
President, Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company 
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MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Condensed Statement of Condition as at close of business 


June 30, 1946 


\ 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks - $ 560,937,086.87 
U. S. Government Securities . . . 1,360,049,029.81 
U. S. Government Insured F. H. A. 

Mortgages... 3,927,687.45 
State and Bonds 15,436,239.09 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . . 2,475,000.00 
Other Securities . 19,964,927.00 
Loans, Bills Purchased ead Bankers’ 

Acceptances . - 490,061,485.44 
Banking Houses... 11,462,030.67 
Other Real Estate Equities 305,780.51 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. 7,408,873.50 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 6,932,439.69 


$2,489,524,759.33 


LIABILITIES 


Capital . . $41,250,000.00 
41,250,000.00 
Undivided Profits . 33,604,839.50 $ 116,104,839.50 


Reserve for Contingencies 9,476,214.52 
Reserves for Taxes, 

Unearned Discount, Interest, etc. . 10,309,418.74 
Dividend Payable July 11,1946 . . 1,237,498.20 
Outstanding Acceptances . . . . 8,508,737.64 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 
and Foreign Bills . . .. . 331,025.12 
Deposits « « e« 2,343,557,025.61 


$2,489,524,759.33 


United States Government securities carried at $272,989,542.48 are pledged to 
secure U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $241,461,153.23 and other public 
funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Principal Office: 55 Broad Street, New York City 
71 BANKING OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 
European Representative Office: 1, Cornhill, London, E. C. 3 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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BRIEFLY TOLD—Continued 


enterprise and the trend toward free 
spending that threatens to undermine 
al] forms of thrift, the trustees of this 
comparatively small up-state bank de- 
cided to carry the torch for a crusade of 
thrift. 

The campaign is based on an outline 
of ‘the part which thrift plays not only 
in the life of the individual, but as a 
force in the industrial development of 
the nation, its effects upon government 
and good citizenship, the development 
of new industry and of higher standards 
of living, as propounded by Joseph 
Stagg Lawrence. 


Mats have been offered to news- 
papers, industrial concerns and other 
banks over the country, and the re- 
sponse indicates widespread use of the 
material on bulletin boards, as editorials 
for house magazines, and locally spon- 
sored newspaper advertisements. 


“Identification Card” 


The East River Savincs BANK, 
New York, has introduced a new service 
and restored another service which was 
temporarily dropped during the war in 
order to concentrate on the stimulation 
of the War Bond payroll plan. 

The new service is an “ Identification 
Card” now being distributed to de- 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


MERCANTILE - COMMERCE 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
Locust-Eighth-St. Charles 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


JUNE 29, 1946 


THE RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 


$83,319,190.58 


United States Government Obligations, di- 
rect and guaranteed (incl. $68,271,592.34 


pledged*) 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Demand and Time Loans 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank in St. Louis- 
Real Estate (Company's Building) 


194,517,127.66 
23,349,284.20 
66,700,805.72 
525,000.00 
2,790,536.40 


Other Real Estate and Claims against U.S. 


Government 


11,100.33 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and 


Letters of Credit 
Other Resources 


5,616,997.96 
16,57 1.07 
$378,346,613.92 


THE LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Dividend Declared 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. __________-_ 


Unpaid Dividends 


$12,500,000.00 
5,000,000.00 
5,460,271.35 
250,000.00 
2,983,940.89 
3,560.80 


Bank’s Liability on Acceptances and Letters 


of Credit 


Deposits, Secured: 
U.S.Warloan $ 49,536,608.34 


5,616,997.96 
167,364.33 


7,349,567.81 $ 56,886,176.15 


$235,193,498.22 
54,154,286.21 
130,518.01 $289,478,302.44 $346,364,478.59 
$378,346,613.92 


“All securities pledged are to the U. S. Government or its Agents, State of 
Missouri and the City of St. Low:s, to secure deposit and fiduciary obligations. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


positors to facilitate their use of bank. 
ing services. Frequently depositors cal} 
at the bank without their passbook and 
its account identification, wanting to 
cash checks or to make inquiries con. 
cerning their account. 

The depositors have expressed ap. 
proval of the little card, saying it speeds 
service for them, and is a handy refer. 
ence for the bank address when bank- 
ing-by-mail. 


"Constance Saver” 


“Constance Saver” is the name of 
the pert little character who is an- 
nouncing the restoration of the “I. 0, 
Me” plan in a special folder now being 
distributed by the East RIVER SAvingg 
Bank, New York, and in its direct mail, 

“Constance Saver” tells how any 
depositor who wishes to save $10 or 
more each month will receive a bill re- 
minding him of his good intentions to 
save. The bill automatically becomes a 
deposit ticket to be returned to the bank 
in a self-addressed envelope which is en- 
closed. The plan is an attempt to pro- 
vide those who wish it a regular instal- 
ment system of saving. 


What Is a Bank? 


The MANUFACTURERS .BANK AND 
Trust Company oF St. Lovts is spon- 
soring an unusual campaign of public 
relations advertising. The series, as 
presently laid out, comprises 12 adver- 
tisements each titled “What Is a 
Bank?” Individual ads are sub-titled: 
“A Bank Is a Reservoir,” “A Bank Isa 
Neighbor,” “A Bank Is a Builder,” “A 
Bank Is a Pioneer,” and others. The 
series is scheduled to run monthly in 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

The purpose is to interpret the bank 
in terms of a good citizen, to show how 
the neighborhood bank is tied up 
closely with the welfare of the people 
who live and work in its neighborhood. 
For example, the third advertisement in 
the series, which announces completion 
of a modernization program by the 
bank, is entitled, ‘A Bank is a Proph- 
ecy.” It concludes: “In the banking 
rooms open today, the MANUFACTURERS 
BANK invites St. Louis to see not the 
growth merely of a financial institution, 
but a symbol of the development of a 
neighborhood. Of that neighborhood 
the MANUFACTURERS BANK is proud to 
be a part.” 


Cambridge’s 100th Anniversary 
On the 100th anniversary of the city 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts, the Har- 
VARD Trust ComPANy published a fac- 
simile of the June 11, 1846 issue of the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 88) 
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Let the world-famous bridges of San Francisco link your F.A.A. 


San Francisco 
Convention trip with a vacation in romantic California. 
Explore San Francisco . . . the city that knows how to entertain . . . 
Grated : with its celebrated restaurants catering to the epicure . . . its exotic foreign 
majestic quarters in the heart of a modern metropolis. Visit the majestic 
eS a Redwood Empire . . , the fairyland of Yosemite . . . the gleaming sands 
of Carmel-by-the-Sea. This is one convention you ... and your wife... 
don’t want to miss. Send your reservations today to Preston E. Reed, 


Ocean scene Executive Vice-President, F.A.A., 231 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago 4. 
near Carmel 


F. A. A. CONVENTION + SAN FRANCISCO + OCTOBER 7, 8, 9, 10 
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MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM & FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Condensed Statement as of June 29, 1946 


RESOURCES 


$ 90,804,040.97 

299,560,102.14* 

Obligations of Other Federal Agencies... $4,337,006.27 

State, County and Municipal Bonds 2,509,164.10 

Other Bonds and Securities 716,254.13 7,562,424.50* 
390,000.00 

1,475,324.66t 
65,013,825.23 
Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures 789,902.55 
Income Earned, Not Collected 1,228,139.02 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 1,417,223.68 
Other Resources 408,702.80 


$468,649,685.55 


LIABILITIES 


$256,238,105.19 
153,632,446.78 
United States War Loan Deposit.  38,016,104.02 
Other Public Funds 1,199,523.16 $449,086,179.15 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes and Expenses 1,197,839.04 
Income Collected, Not Earned 331,255.66 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 1,731,682.99 
Capital Stock (Common) 
Surp 


5,685.55 


*$45,294,685.13 pledged, according to law, to secure Public Funds and Trust Deposits. 
California Trust Company — owned by California Bank and devoted exclusively to trust service— 
has Capital of $1,000,000.00, Surplus of $500,000.00 and Undivided Profits of $239,960.38. 


OFFICERS 


ARCH W. ANDERSON, Chairman of the Board 
FRANK L. KING, President 
Senior Vice-President Vice-President and Counsel 
ALLAN HANCOCK CHAS. E. DONNELLY 
Vice-Presidents 
ARTHUR T. BRETT C.C.DEPLEDGE W.WAYNE GLOVER 
F.S. HANSON T.E.IVEY,JR. F.M. MAGEE H. J. MENDON 
F. HOWARD RUSS, JR. J. A. SHINE CLIFFORD TWETER 
W.F.BRANDT H.E.HUDSON J.G.MAULHARDPT B.B.ODELL 


BRIEFLY TOLD—Continued 


Cambridge Chronicle. In that issue ap- 
peared an advertisement of the Charles 
River Bank (now the Harvard Trust). 
The 1846 ad carried a complete list of 
bank officers, warnings on current 
counterfeits, and a New England bank 
note list of formidable length. 


GI Loan Digest 


A recent bulletin of the Financial 
Advertisers Association carried an en- 
closure of a “GI digest,” published by 
the NATIONAL City BANK oF CLEve- 
LAND, of bank loans for veterans, fur- 
nishing regulations governing home, 
business and farm loans in chart form. 
More than 5,000 copies of the digest 
have been distributed to correspondent 
banks, the Veterans Administration, 
Washington, members of the Financial 
Advertisers Association, members of 
Association of Reserve City Bankers, 
Cleveland Selective Service Boards, 
and Georgia Bankers Association. 
Several hundred were sent out to banks 
throughout the United States on re- 
quest. Bank reaction to the digest has 
been very good. 


Gli Succeeds With Bank Aid 


THe AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, 
Nashville, Tennessee, received valuable 
newspaper publicity in the news story 
of a returned GI. The veteran, after 
three years’ service in the Air Corps, 
came back to purchase the neighbor- 
hood drugstore (where he once worked) 
with the aid of a GI guaranteed loan. 
The bank loaned him a substantial por- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 91) 


“Mr. Bliss, our vice-president in charge of 
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Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


MAIN OFFICE 
_FIFTH AVE. OFFICE 140 Broadway MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER OFFICE 
40 Rockefeller Plaza 


LONDON’ PARIS BRUSSELS 
Condensed Statement of Condition, June 30, 1946 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and Due from Banks and Bankers . . . . $ 684,994,413.52 
U. S. Government Obligations ..... =. 1,946,239,729.41 
Public Securities . . . 74,452,248.38 
Stock of the Federal Bask 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities and Obligations . .... . 11,312,182.16 
Credits Granted on Acceptances . 5,178,997.71 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 11,205,872.09 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages . . 1,410,640.98 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches onl Net Biierence tin 
Balances between Various Offices Due to Different Statement 
Date of Foreign Branches . . . ____129,387.46 


111,489,328.78 
Other Real Estate . ... 142,602.88 


Capital . . . . . . . . . . 90,000,000.00 
Total Capital Funds . . ... . «© « 317,476,732.61 
Total Deposits . . . . . . . . . . . 3, 100,757,646.76 
Less: Own Accoptances Held en Dae 3,887,271.13 
5,178,997.71 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and Foreign Bills . . . . 196,788.00 
Dividend Payable July 1,1946 .. . 2,700,000.00 
Accounts Payable, Reserve for Expenses, 26,286,229.78 


34,362,015.49 
Total Liabilities . . . . . . . . $3,489,673,319.99 


Securities carried at $546,800,449.09 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for fid iia to secure public moneys 
as omer at law, and for other purposes. This Statement includes the resources and lia eles of ' of the English, French, ped 
Belgian Branches as of June 26, 1946. 


SUGENE W. STETSON W. PALEN CONWAY J. LUTHER CLEVELAND 
"bens of the Board Chairman of the Executive Committee President 


WILLIAM L. KLEITZ 
Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 
GEORGE G. ALLEN itith- JOHN W. DAVIS of Davie Polk Wardwell MORRIS W. KELLOGG Chairman of the 
American Tobacco gla, "Limited, Sunderland & Kiendl Board, The M. W. Kellogg Company 
and President, Duke Power Company = ,nrHUR C. DORRANCE President, CHARLES S. MUNSON President, Air 
WILLIAM B. BELL Berner American Campbell Soup Company Reduction Company, Ine. 
Cyanamid Company CHARLES E. DUNLAP President, WILLIAM C. POTTER Retired 
W. CHARSKE Chairman, Executive Berwind-White Coal Mining Company GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT of Roosevelt & Son 


Union Pacific Railroad Company 
DU President, The J.G. EUGENE W. STETSON Chair: 
W. PALEN CONWAY Chairman of the : ROBERT T. STEVENS Chairman of the 
Executive Committee WALTER S. FRANKLIN, Yi ee Board, J. P. Stevens & Company, Inc. 
CHARLES P. COOPER Vice-President, LEWIS GAWTRY THOMAS J. WATSON President, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company International Business Machines Corporation 
JOHN A. HARTFORD President, CHARLES E. WILSON 

WINTHROP M. The Groat Atlantic & Pacific Tes 
UART M. ao President, CORNELIUS F. KELLEY Chairmanofthe ROBERT W. _eeneur Chairman, 
> Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation Board, Anaconda Copper Mining Company Executive Committee, The Coca-Cola Company 


Member Federal Deposit Inswrance Corporation 
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NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION JUNE 29, 1946 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Other Banks ; $ 272,032,087.89 
United States Government Securities . 725,844,536.24 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank . 1,455,000.00 
Loans: 


Loans and Discounts . $ 156,146,555.52 

Real Estate Mortgages. 183,371,826.85 
Accrued Income Receivable : 2,827,746.98 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters of Credit fee 2,239,753.10 


$1,261,074,777.03 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits: 

Accrued Expenses and Taxes Payable Ne ee ee 1,810,346.61 
Income Collected—Unearned 254,229.36 
Common Stock Dividend No. 24, Payable | "1946 812,500.00 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 7 2,239,753.10 
Common Capital Funds: 

Undivided : : . 7,631,589.26 47,631,589.26 


$1,261,074,777.03 


United States Government Securities carried at $171,364,577.38 in the foregoing state- 
ment are pledged to secure public deposits, including deposits of $23,048.208.15 of the 
Treasurer-State of Michigan, and for other purposes required by law. 


DIRECTORS 


HENRY E. BODMAN JAMES S. HOLDEN W. DEAN ROBINSON 
ROBERT J. BOWMAN JAMES INGLIS R. PERRY SHORTS 
CHARLES T. FISHER WILLIAM S. KNUDSEN GEORGE A. STAPLES 
CHARLES T. FISHER, JR. ALVAN MACAULEY R. R. WILLIAMS 
JOHN B. FORD, JR. WALTER S. McLUCAS C. E. WILSON 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


This bank acts as Trustee, Executor and Corporate Agent 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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BRIEFLY TOLD—Continued 


tion of his capital. Up to this time, the 
drugstore is meeting with increasing 
success. 


Travel Bureau in Bank 


The MERCANTILE-COMMERCE BANK 
anp Trust Company, St. Louis, has 
opened a complete travel bureau with 
American Express Company service. 
This newest of the bank’s departments 
is located off the first floor lobby and is 


staffed by experienced personnel of the | 


express company. 
The bureau offers complete service, 


including reservations, hotel rooms and | 


tickets on all transportation systems. 
There is a brisk demand for its service. 


Pilot Branch 


An interesting outgrowth of BANK 
or America’s recently announced 
program of salary increases and short- 
ened hours is the adoption of a “pilot 
branch” method of aiding in the de- 
velopment of advantageous changes in 
operational techniques. 

The method is to choose a branch in 
each of the branch supervision districts 
and treat it as a sort of field experi- 
mental laboratory. Here, both the 


standards department and the branch | 


supervision departments work in co- 
operation with branch officers and staff 
to produce techniques which, after 
being tested and proved, can then be 


adopted by other branches with assured | 


results. 


Congrats 

With “stork loan departments” be- 
ing organized right and left, it is ap- 
ropos to mention a little mailing piece 


issued in the same vein by the IRvING- | 


TON NATIONAL Bank, Irvington, New 
Jersey. “Blue” if it’s a boy, “pink” if 
it’s a girl—these envelopes go forward 
with a lively message and congratula- 
tions to the new parents. The bank 
conveys its best wishes that the “‘ blessed 
event” will bring much comfort and 
joy. On the back page, there’s a little 
message which suggests in a most 


friendly fashion that if hospital, medical | 


or doctor bills upset the budget unduly, 
a personal loan could be arranged. 


Interim Advertising 


BANK OF MONTREAL sponsors what 
it calls a “bridge” between loan adver- | 
tisements. The “bridge” is intermittent 
anti-inflation advertising which is essen- | 
tially “savings” in character. These 
occasional stoppers feature the theme: 
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Republic National Bank 
of Dallas 


Statement of Condition June 29, 1946 


RESOURCES 

Loans and Discounts $132,089,423.09 
Banking House . 1,930,999.31 
Furniture and Fixtures 280,803.49 
Real Estate for Bank Expansion . . é 489,503.87 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank .... 600,000.00 
U. S. Government Securities 68,076,249.40 
Other Bonds and Securities 212,746.31 
Cash and Due from Banks . . . . 76,830,700.40 

$280,510,425.87 


LIABILITIES 
$ 10,000,000.00 
10,000,000.00 $ 20,000,000.00 
2,001,915.43 
Reserve for Dividend, Payable July 1, 1946 200,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes, Etc 


DEPOSITS: 
Individual . . . . . $139,017,238.49 
Banks .... 84,066,548.18 
U.S.Government . . 33,477,832.41  256,561,619.08 
$280,510,425.87 


bere are many 
but one “Waldorf 
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For many a borrower saving is still No. 
1. It is aimed principally at spending 
for higher than reasonable prices, for 
price-inflated scarce commodities and 
equipment, and for those who are tempt- 
ed to cash in Victory Bonds. These 
advertisements invariably carry this 
special notation: 


To Our Customers, 

We say: ‘Don’t borrow unless you have to 
but if you need money for some useful 
purpose, by all means get a loan from the 
bank. 

We also say: “Don’t sell your Victory Bonds. 


L. S. White, head, 
airplane finance de- 
partment, First Na- 
tional Bank of Port- 
land, Oregon, with 
Piper cruiser pur- 
chased by the bank 
for use of its officers 
in making emergency 
trips to and from 
its branches. The 
bank’s pilots will be 
Mr. White and his 
assistant, George 
Sheppard. This is 
the first instance to 
come to BANKING’S 
attention of a bank’s 
buying a plane for 
inter-bank use 


. If you need cash, get a low-cost loan 
and pay it back out of future earnings. 


Merger 


Announcing the recent consolidation 
of the Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Com- 
pany and the First National Bank at 
Pittsburgh into a new institution, the 
PEOPLES First NATIONAL BANK 
Trust Company, called for something 
special in the way of a mailing piece. 
Tied to a catchy slogan “Think of 
Peoples First,” the piece carried a 
formal message co-signed by Frank E. 


Brooks, chairman of the board, and 
Robert C. Downie, president. It cata- 
logued the variety of services offered 
by the new bank, and dramatically jl- 
lustrated branch locations with super- 
imposed photographs keyed to a full 
color city street map. 


Introduction 


One of the most informative, com- 
pact, and readable booklets to come 
across our desk in many a day is the 
“You and Your Bank”’ introduction 
for new employees published by Catr- 
FORNIA Bank, Los Angeles. The size 
41% x 6 inches tucks easily into a pocket 
and invites the new recruit to carry it 
with him until he becomes familiar with 
all the workings of the organization. 

The booklet has a foreword of wel- 
come by President Arch W. Anderson, 
and follows with separate chapters on 
the bank, its history, functions, custom- 
ers and employees, with a review of the 
history and functions of CALIFORNIA 
Bank’s affiliate, CALIFORNIA Trust 
Company. A centerspread_ illustrates 
the “family tree” mergers since 1903. 


Code 


The Citizens NATIONAL BANK- of 
Quitman, Georgia, found an opportu- 


HARRIS TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 


HARRIS TRUST BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882— Incorporated 1907 


STATEMENT of CONDITION 


June 29, 1946 


Directors 


JAMES M. BARKER 
Chairman, Allstate Insurance Company 
MARK A. BROWN 
Executive Vice-President 


THOMAS DREVER 
President, American Steel Foundries 
FRANK ELLIOTT 


Resources 
Cash on Hand and Due from Banks . 
U.S. Treasury Bills and Certificates . 
U. S. Government Bonds and Notes * 
State and Municipal Securities 
Other Bonds and Securities . 
Loans and Discounts . . 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock : 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters of Credit . 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources . 


TOTAL . 


$120,085,466.34 
67,868,202.85 
120,576,381.58 
25,149,615.77- 
41,618,987.39 
144,877,107.60 
600,000.00 
1,271,485.73 
2,055,242.29 


$524, 102,489.55 


HOWARD W. FENTON 
Chairman of the Board 
FRED G. GURLEY 
President, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Company 


ALBERT W. HARRIS 
Chicago 


STANLEY G. HARRIS 
Chairman of Executive Committee 
SYDNEY G. McALLISTER 
Director, International Harvester Co. 
JOHN L. McCAFFREY 
President, International Harvester Co. 
F. B. McCONNELL 
President, Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
el 


FRANK McNAIR 
Vice-Chairman of Executive Committee 

A. H. MELLINGER 
President, Illinois Bell Telephone, Co. 
RSE 


Liabilities 
Capital 
Surplus. . 
Undivided Profits : 


General Contingency Reserve . 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, Etc. 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit . 
Demand Deposits . : 
Time Deposits 


$ 24,807,784.64 


6,626,392.82 
3,431,070.59 i i 

PAUL, S. RUSSELL 
$452,271,147.18 WILLIAM P. SIDLEY 
55,994,608.) 487,965,755.77 


$524, 102,489.55 


$83,910 000 States Government and of and Mu- 
pledged to secure $65,028,008.27 of United States Government 
Besodes and $18, rite 600.77 of Trust Deposits, and to qualify for fiduciary powers. 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


ToraL . STUART J, TEMPLETON ° 


ison & 
WA RD. W. WILLIT: 
sts The Adams & Westlake Co. 
RANK H. WOODS 
of 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 
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ARTHUR B. HALL 
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$ 8,000,000.00 
12,000,000.00 
4,807,784.64 
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nity to do a job of public relations re- 
cently by publishing a “Banking Code 
of Ethics” as adopted by the Georgia 
Bankers Association. This seven-point 
code clearly outlined the public service 
objectives of the banking profession at a 
time when industry and labor added to 
the confusion of the average reader with 
ax-grinding blurbs in the public press. 
Facsimile copies of the advertisement 
were distributed to member banks by 
the association with the recommenda- 
tion that a similar job be done locally. 


Consumer Credit 


The LASALLE NATIONAL BANK AND 
Trust Company of Chicago is mer- 
chandising a consumer credit program 
which has,a two-way appeal: The 
customer is invited to establish a credit 
line for immediate purchases, or pur- 
chases that may be planned sometime 
in the future, or he may arrange to 
make regular deposits toward a down- 
payment goal with assurance that bank 
credit will be available to complete the 
purchase. Special identification cards, 
free literature and magazinesare offered. 


Ideas 


Tue Roya BANK oF CANADA carries 
an idea digest insert in its employee 
organ, The Royal Bank Magazine, to 
stimulate timely promotion of various 
banking services. The ideas, mostly in a 
merchandising vein, are rounded up by 
the editors from successful branch oper- 
ations. The back page of the insert 
reproduces current newspaper advertis- 
ing, posters and pamphlets with brief 
descriptions of the objectives behind 
each effort. This feature keeps the whole 
staff sales-minded. By inviting individ- 
ual contributions from the staff, the 
whole organization has a stake in the 
development of new methods and media. 


"Specialized Lending” 


Referring to the item “ Specialized 
Lending” in this department of July 
BANKING, Miss Gertrude M. Jacobs, 
assistant vice-president of the Mar- 
shall & Ilsley Bank of Milwaukee, 
calls our attention to the story’s 
inference that the bank has just es- 
tablished its department for special- 
ized lending. “As a matter of fact,” 
she says, “‘Marshall & Iisley set up 
this department in 1938; and because 
of the expansion of business, it has 
been necessary to equip practically 
an entire floor of our building for the 
use of this department.”’ 
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ECURITY- FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF LOS ANGELES 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
June 29, 1946 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . 
U. S. Government Securities 
State and Municipal Securities . 
Other Bonds and Securities . 
Loans and Discounts . 
Earned Interest Receivable . 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances bad L/ IC. 
Bank Premises . 5,011,297.63 
$1,733,959,897.31 


$1,125,825,501.04 
34,991,808.36 
11,189,493.97 1,172,006,803.37 

233,228,647.00 

4,358,529.18 


1,540,008.79 


LIABILITIES 


Surplus . . . faves 26,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits . 23,500,000.00 $ 73,500,000.00 

Reserves for Contingencies, Seeeeee, Taxes, Dividends . 11,533,715.27 

Interest Collected —Unearned. . . 800,336.53 

Acceptances and Letters of Credit Liabiliey 1,540,008.79 

Other Liabilities . ; 141,962.65 

Deposits —Time 
—Demand 


392, 453. 52 
1,047,051,420.55 1,646,443,874.07 
$1,733,959,897.31 

United States Government and other securities carried ot $191,146,398.00 are pledged to 


secure U.S. Government War Loan Deposits of $141,427,694.74 and other public funds and 
trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


L. W. CRAIG MAYNARD MCFIE 
SHANNON CRANDALL WILLIAM B. MUNRO 
ISIDORE B, DOCKWEILER GURNEY E. NEWLIN 
GABRIEL C. DUQUE 
JAMES B. Gist 
TRACY Q. HALL 
S. M. HASKINS 
RALPH B. LLoyD 


JAMES E. SHELTON 
C. C. TEAGUE 
CuHAs. A. TOLL 

JOHN O'MELVENY EDWARD R. VALENTINE 

FRED B. ORTMAN GEORGE M. WALLACE 

CHESTER A. RUDE JAMES G. WARREN 
J. F. SARTORI C. T. WIENKE 

Dr. JOHN C. WILSON 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM * MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. 
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The timely and 
active unit of 
present-day 
Loan Machinery 
employed by 
FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


FIELD WAREHOUSING pre- 
sents a way—to increase your 
loan portfolios of many bor- 
rowers on a profitable and 
and well-secured basis. 


Our efficient and economical 
FIELD WAREHOUSING SERV- 
ICE, —the setting up of a Legal 
Warehousing operation right 
on the premises of the busi- 
ness location, satisfies both 
the Borrower and his Financial 
Institution. 


Your Protection 


Value of the merchandise. 


Our Ability and Skill support- 

2) ed by our Warehousemen’s 
Legal Liability and Employee’s 
Fidelity Bond, underwritten 
by the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Co. 


Our Record Stands—Not one 
dollar of loss to Lending 
Agent, Bonding Company or 
Ourselves. 


WRITE TO 
NEAREST OFFICE 
For Illustrated Litera- 
ture and complete 
information. 


FIELD WAREHOUSING DIVISION 


ST.LOUIS TERMINAL WAREKOUSE CO. 


SERVING INDUSTRY O 


TWENTY YEARS 


GENERAL OFFICES- ST.LOUIS MO.-} 


CINCINNATIeee KANSAS CITY 
CHICAGO*DALLAS* MEMPHIS 


NVENTORIES COLLATERALIZED 
FOR WORKING CAPITAL LOANS 


Bank Vaults Survive Atom Bomb 


Although the atomic bomb at Hiroshima wrecked two vaults in the Ttikou Bank 
made by a Japanese firm, four American-made vaults in the same room survived and 
still functioned after the blast 


MERICAN-MADE bank vaults with- 
A stood the atomic bomb blast at 
Hiroshima, while Japanese-made 
vaults in the same room were completely 
destroyed, their doors blown off the 
hinges, and the sides crushed, according 
to word received by the Mosler Safe 
Company of Hamilton, Ohio. 

This information came to the com- 
pany in a letter from an Army lieuten- 
ant inspecting the Hiroshima damage. 

“Tn visiting the remains of the city of 
Hiroshima,” he wrote, “I found in one 
of the structures still standing, four 
large vaults built by the Mosler Safe 
Company.” 

Further inquiry produced a more 
extensive report, including the story of 
an eyewitness to the bombing itself and 
photographs of the wrecked bank 
building and the intact vaults. 

The report stated: 

“Those buildings constructed of steel 
and concrete in Hiroshima were best 


able to stand the explosion and hence 
protected their contents to some de- 
gree. . . . The explosions cracked the 
exteriors, tore the cement floors into 
pieces and the fire which followed gutted 
the buildings of all else. Those buildings 
constructed of reinforced concrete only, 
such as the Teikou Bank, were dam- 
aged to a larger degree. Those built of 
wood or brick were completely de- 
molished. 

“Two Mosler bank vaults, one being 
located at the Teikou Bank in Hiro- 
shima and the other located in the 
Geibi Bank in Kure, were in excellent 
condition and were in operation.” 

The latter city, Kure, was burned 
with conventional incendiaries and the 
brick Geibi Bank building survived en- 
tirely although: surrounding wooden 
buildings were all burned to the ground. 

The vaults in the Hiroshima Teikou 
Bank were built above ground level on 
the street floor of the bank. 
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Small Fry 


AB. Boggs, of the BANK oF VirR- 
crnta’s Newport News office, did a 
“double-take” as he looked up—or was 
it down?—from his desk at his next 
customer. The young man, age nine, 
wanted to borrow a dollar. Hiding a 
spontaneous smile, Mr. Boggs began 
the interview: 

The customer was composed and 
businesslike. Of course, he knew he 
would have to sign a note. Certainly, he 
could write his name. Yes, he could pay 
back the loan—by cutting grass. Pur- 
pose of the loan? To put with $4 he 
already hado buy a bicycle. 


With the note made out and meticu- 
lously signed, Mr. Boggs took a crisp 
new dollar from his pocket and handed 
it to the young man. Folding the bill 
carefully and buttoning it inside a 
pocket, the customer turned and walked 
out proudly. While the interview was in 
progress, an audience of bank personnel 
had gathered around; when the cus- 
tomer left everyone wanted to share the 
subscription. But Mr. Boggs insisted 
this was a non-profit deal which he 
intended to underwrite himself, com- 
pliments of the consumer credit depart- 


-ment (small fry division). 
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Factor’s Lien Financing 


In compliance with the act, a simple 
ent was executed. This included 
a statement to the effect that the factor 
would have a lien on certain of the bor- 
rower’s merchandise. It also included a 
warranty by the borrower to the effect 
that at the time a lien on any merchan- 
dise was given the factor, the borrower 
would have good title thereto. A cove- 
nant to pledge the receivables resulting 
from the sale of the liened merchandise 
as well as a covenant to allow the bank’s 
officers, employees, or agents to inspect 
the borrower’s property and books were 
included in the agreement along with a 
statement by the borrower that he 
would not remove the merchandise with- 
out the consent of the bank. A physical 
inventory of the logs and lumber on 
hand was then taken, and the total 
amount set forth on the required form 
to indicate that a lien on the merchan- 
dise had been given the factor. 

Having complied with the other re- 
quirements of the law such as recording, 
posting a sign, etc., the factor was then 
able to make an advance based on an 
established dollar amount per thousand 
board feet of logs, and a somewhat 
greater amount for lumber. By main- 
taining a perpetual inventory of both 
logs and lumber, the borrower was in a 
position to render weekly reports to the 
factor showing the inventory balance 
at the beginning of the week, the logs 
and lumber cut during the week, and 
the sales for that period. A weekly ad- 
vance was made based on the week’s 
cut and sales were substantiated by re- 


“What do I want it for? Why, so I can set 
my new husband up in business!” 
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ceivables assigned to the factor. The 
Joan, of course, built up as green lumber 
was placed in the yard for ageing. As 
shipments of aged lumber were made 
and the resulting receivables liquidated, 
however, the loan leveled out and then 
gradually paid down. An occasional 
physical test of the inventory provided 
a check on the operation, which was not 
only easy to follow from the factor’s 
point of view, but mechanically simple 
for the borrower. 

In the years just ahead, with rising 
labor and material costs, manufacturers 
may require more financing for inven- 


tory purposes than ever before. To take 
care of this potential demand, the Fac- 
tor’s Lien Act gives the banker an addi- 
tional tool with which to do his job. 


If men had no faith in each other, they 
would have to live within their incomes. 


We think it’s time to call the attention 
of real estate speculators again to the old 
adage: Be not the first by whom the land is 
sought, nor yet the last by whom the tract 
is bought. 


Will civilization ever produce men too 
civilized to go to war? 


Statement as of 


Federal Reserve 
Banking Premises Occupied................ 


Other Resources 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


General Reserve 


: Liability Under Acceptances............... 
DEPOSITS: 


Other Liabilities 


*In addition to the loans and discounts as 
outstanding in the amount of $8,502,707.93. 


: ment, which under the provisions of the 


C. H. M. ATKINS 

Cuar.es F. BARRETT 
STERLING B. CRAMER 
Powe Crostey, Jr. 
Epwarp W. Epwarps 
lOSEPH S. GRAYDON GEORGE A. 
OHN Goyert, Director Emeritus 


RicHarp E. 


MAIN OFFICE: 


RESOURCES 


Customers’ Liability Under 


LIABILITIES 


Total Capital 


Reserve for Dividends 


**Commercial, Bank and 


**This includes $3,392,167.81 of trust moneys on deposit in the Banking Depart- 


of Obio is a preferred claim against the assets of the bank. 


DIRECTORS 


E. Wesster HARRISON 
IOHN B. HOLLISTER 
outs L. KAUFMAN 


H. Mooney 


FOURTH & WALNUT STS. 
19 Convenient Offices In Cincinnati 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION—MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


te FIFTH THIRD [JNION TRUST 


i CINCINNATI, OHIO 


June 29, 1946 


$ 55,710,044.15 
118,862,712.76 
17,873,846.46 
58, 724,253.05 
360,000.00 
3,774,287.32 
91,962.98 
763,452.37 


$256,160,559.09 


$ 6,000,000.00 

6,000,000.00 

2,375,572.57 
14,375,572.57 
3,206, 111.89 
90,000.00 
1,303, 188.56 
193,453.14 
91,962.98 


205,800,717.24 
30,895,497.95 
204,054.76 


$256,160,559.09 


shown we have unused loan commitments 


banking law, Section 710-165 of the State 
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I Still Love That Bank 


Mrs. HANSON sends this bit of personal 
reminiscence to BANKING from her home 
in Miles City, Montana. 


INCE the early Thirties, my affections 
S have been on deposit with the Paris 
branch of a large American bank. 

It was then that I decided to take my 
junior year at the Sorbonne. It would 
be nice to say that I was inspired by 


RHODA HANSON 


something I picked up in French II 
about Voltaire, but the unvarnished 
truth was I had Boy Trouble. 

A freshman at a co-ed college in 
those glamorous years got one you- 
know-what of a rush. Besides, I was a 
northerner in rebel territory, and was 
always repeating (by special request) 
that everything was “mahvelous,” and 
this one word was my social open 


THE BANK FOR ALL THE PEOPLE 


668,000 SAVINGS AND CHECKING ACCOUNTS 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 29, 1946 


ASSETS 


168,890,518.66 
630,112,135.25 


20,488,287.58 
260,958,141.88 


$1,087,360,087.66 


LIABILITIES 


Surplus 
Undivided Profits ..... 
Capital Notes Retirement Fund 
Capital Notes 


DEPOSITS 


Demand 


Savings . 
United States Government . 


$ 13,800,000.00 
15,000,000.00 
3,527,84040 
6,000,000.00 
2,186,720.67 
11,000,000.00 
Total Capital Funds 


51,514,561.07 


$446,610,455.63 
447,925,561.45 
91,340,873.20 
26,869,908.71 


10,924,443.04 1,023,671,242.03 


Accrued Taxes, Interest, etc. 
Other Liabilities 


ee 5,942,669.03 
ee 6,144,562.21 
ee 87,053.32 
$1,087,360,087.66 


sesame. Excitement, it was wonderful! 

But along came the crash—Wall 
Street’s and mine. I returned as a soph. 
omore and cut not a mark on the social 
ice. Why should I? There was a brand 
new crop around, and horror of horrors, 
all kinds of girls from Massachusetts 
who could all say “mahvelous” much 
better than I. 

Came the great decision. I would go 
to Paris, and when I got back, I would 
be a novelty all over again. That wasn’t 
the reason 1 advanced to the family. 


| Being crazy over languages, I said, and 


having mapped out a diplomatic future, 
why not get in on the ground floor of the 


| Sorbonne? 


My family was well pleased. My cur- 
rent love was not. He gave me a copy of 
College Humor which had printed a dire 
article about what invariably happened 
to American girls in Paris, and after 
reading it, my mind was made up. | 
sailed with 90 other hopefuls compris- 
ing the Delaware group in July. I could 
hardly wait to get to Paris. 

My friend didn’t come to the boat. 
According to College Humor I was a 
gone goose; beside, he was haying in 
Jersey. But he did wangle me a letter 
that seemed promising. His father was 
connected somehow with a big bank, 
and my friend had persuaded him to 


| write a little nete. As I recall, it said 


that Miss Pratt was a “dear’’ friend, 


Contingent Liability on Loan Commitments—$9,117,500.00 


United States Government Securities carried at $137 ,301,597.50 are pledged to secure U. S. Govern- 
ment Deposits and other public funds and for other purposes as required or permitted by law 


Assets are shown Net after deducting Reserves. 


We welcome individuals and corporations 
seeking new or additional banking services. 


47 CONVENIENT OFFICES 
Out-of-town: 

Bedford Lorain Painesville Willoughby 

COMMERCIAL SAVINGS TRUSTS 


“What a pity! My cash lacks just one dollar 
, Member: Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Federa! Reserve Svstem 


of being off an even thousand!” 
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and he would appreciate the bank’s 
extending me a helping hand. 

When I landed in Paris, I went right 
out after that helping hand. The bank 
was on Rue Cambon, a side street, and 
it looked white and solid and rich. So 
rich that I, being half chameleon, began 
to feel as though I were clothed in sable. 
Probably a lucky reaction since mother 
had clothed me in speckled brown 
tweed (won’t show the dirt) and brown 
groundgrippers (the French walk so 
much), and my bosom was abnormally 
distended by a chamois money bag. 

I sailed in, and told the doorman that 
I wanted to see the president. The door- 
man bowed me on to a cashier and into 
his bended ear I poured my story. I was 
passing a few months in higher learning 
at the Sorbonne, I said, and had de- 
cided after due thought to carry out my 
financial transactions through his bank. 
All this in French which, I felt, was 
excellent. It had picked up considerably 
since 30 minutes before when I couldn’t 
report my lost suitcase because I had 
also mislaid the words for “lost” and 
“suitcase.” I chalked my new familiar- 
ity with the language up to my gracious 
surroundings, and went on. 


I WAS anxious to get the whole matter 
settled before I plunged into Learning, 
capital L, so perhaps I should see the 
president first of all since there were 
things to discuss and I was, after all, not 
too familiar with finance. (He gave me 
an I-doubt-that-smile, which I thought 
was charming of him.) 

But he got me an interview on the 
spot, and when I met the president, he 
was hospitality itself. My friend’s father 
was an old crony, so he said, and he 
would turn himself inside out to help 
me. I had certainly come to the right 
place. The bank had, it seemed, an un- 
ending list of services it performed for 
its own. He described them in detail, 
but don’t expect me to report on them. 
I didn’t hear a word; I was worrying 
myself sick over how I was going to 
withdraw my money which was snugly 
banked in my bosom. 

And now, he concluded, we would get 
down to the business of opening an ac- 
count, a mere technicality. But first, 
would I care to meet their Mrs. Some- 
body who was especially nice to lady 
clients, rendering little services for 
them. And I thought with relief: Ah- 


‘ hah, she can just render me one now 


and get me someplace where I can ex- 
tricate my money. 

And she did. I explained, just between 
us girls, the exact location of the money, 
and she thoughtfully turned her back 
and looked out her private office win- 
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dow while I unpinned four safety pins 
and took out the bag which held the bag 
which held the money. 


She eyed it with interest and ushered © 


me back to the president’s office where 
a couple of other people had foregath- 
ered. Not to meet me, I hastily add; but 
I managed to get myself thoroughly 
introduced and felt like a celebrity. Felt 
nothing, I was a celebrity. I warn you 
stay away from that bank. It does that 
to you. 

And then came the moment after the 
signing, when I drew the money bag 
from my pocketbook. As I unfolded and 
unreeled layers of chamois (mother is 


nothing if not thorough) | explained 
prettily that I didn’t have much to put 
in. 

We all smiled, and with my newly 
acquired air of gentle wealth, I lived 
up to my word and laid down $15 in 
travelers’ checks. 

And put this down, to the credit of 
the bank: the people hung onto their 
smiles not only then but for the months 
afterwards when I went in at regular 
intervals to deposit $50 or $25. 

[ didn’t get about too much in Paris. 
But I did make frequent trips to the 
bank, and always found it my financial 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the Close of Business, June 29, 1946 
RESOURCES 


$ 37,859,545.00 
93,534,984.58 


State, County and Municipal 


Securities. ............. 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


15,057 434.86 
300. 


Bank Vault, Furniture and Fixtures. . 


Other Real Estate 


Customers’ Liability Account — 


Letters of Credit Issued........... 
Cash and Due from Banks 


614,929.42 
51,512,567.53 


$199,071,974.15 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock — 


Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


$ 13,771,908.52 


Reserve for Taxes, Employees’ Pension 


Account and Other 


795,713.59 


614,929.42 
183,889,422.62 


$199,071,974.15 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


of OKLAHOMA CITY 
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17 Months of GI Loan Experience 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46) 


closing. If the bank of the veteran’s 
preference declines an application, it is 
our practice to endeavor to place the 
application with one of the other institu- 
tions, providing the application appears 
to have merit.” 

Mr. Stebbins opened the office, with 
the assistance of one secretary, in a 
small partitioned store, chosen because 
of its accessibility to the local veterans’ 
information bureau. The office was 
moved to more suitable space in the 
Reynolds Arcade Building four months 
later, and it was soon apparent that the 
type of accommodations was more im- 
portant than the location. Pressed for 


waiting room and office space after V-J 
Day, the office was expanded to incor- 
porate an adjoining suite. Mr. Stebbins 
and his four assistant managers and a 
clerical force of nine girls are now com- 
fortably located in a tenth floor suite, 
which includes a large reception room, 
a large general office, and five small 
private offices. 

Procedures followed in the Rochester 
unit are routine for this type of service. 
The office, however, has found a useful 
shortcut in requiring the following 
papers and information from veterans 
desiring home loans before the actual 
processing begins: 


A USEFUL HANDBOOK OF INFORMATION 
ON GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


Banks interested in U. S. Government Securities 
have found this Northern Trust Company booklet 
of: great usefulness. It contains charts, tables and 
much other information relative to such securities. 
The new edition brought up to date with facts and 
figures is now available. Write for your copy. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


50 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Telephone Franklin 7070 


Bell System Teletype—CG 368 


(1) Purchase offer. Two originals o; 
two certified copies. (The veteran js 
always advised to insert a clause making 
the deal contingent upon securing a G] 
loan.) 

(2) Legal description of property. 

(3) Assessed value of property. 

(4) Amount of rental income. 

(5) Original discharge papers. 

(6) Appraisal fee (standard local ap- 
praisal costs for existing construction in 
the city, for farm property, or for new 
construction). 

(7) Name of seller’s attorney. 

(8) Name of buyer’s attorney. ’ 

(9) Information on who holds the 
present mortgage and its amount. 

(10) Three credit references. 


All Business Depends 
on Topsoil 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 


the future welfare not only of our 
farmers but of our entire state is largely 
dependent upon the fertility of our soil.” 

“But we have come to the conclu- 
sion,’ Mr. Brown declared, ‘‘that the 
program is essentially a long-range 
educational program, the full benefit of 
which will not be achieved for years to 
come. 

“With this thought in mind, the 
South Carolina Bankers Association is 
devoting much time and effort in es- 
tablishing in our schools a course of 
instruction designed to interest and 
encourage our boys and girls of school 
age in sound soil conservation practices. 

“These boys and girls will not only 
be the future farmers of our state, but 
even now they can be instrumental in 
interesting their parents in adopting an 
improved agricultural program. The 
officials of the South Carolina Bankers 
Association are well pleased with. the 
enthusiasm that has been exhibited by 
many of the schools throughout the 
state. We have found school officials 
very cooperative and we are convinced 
that the ultimate possibilities of this 
program can and will mean much to the 
future prosperity of our state.”’ 


Dishwater helps to keep a wedding ring 
bright. 

The police are the persons who can ar- 
range for us to have less crime news in the 
news papers. 


Railroad crossing accidents are the bes! 
indication that the American people do 
not believe in signs, 
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Farm Mortgage Pitfalls 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55) 


necessary at this time to observe sound principles of 
farm mortgage lending. Otherwise an eventual readjust- 
ment in farm income will result in trouble for both 
lenders and borrowers. These principles have been out- 
lined in a pamphlet published by the Agricultural 
Commission of the American Bankers Association. 

It is of first importance to determine that the income 
producing capacity of the farm will enable the borrower 
to meet the interest and principal payments called for 
by the terms of the loan. Borrowers and lenders can 
easily agree as to the vital importance of this principle. 
But the determination of the probable income producing 
capacity of farm real estate over a period of years is not 
a problem for which there is a ready or precise answer. 
Experience indicates that wartime prices for farm 
products furnish a very unreliable guide for postwar 
price levels. They furnish an even less reliable guide as 
to postwar net farm income from which interest and 
amortization on farm mortgages must be made. 


I: would certainly be prudent to expect some read- 
justment in wartime price levels for many farm products 
once the urgent relief demands for food have been 
provided for. Whether this will come in 1947 or later is 
not readily apparent at this time. Likewise if past ex- 


perience is not to be entirely ignored it also appears likely . 


that farmers will find many of their production ex- 
penses continuing at a relatively high level long after 
the urgent war and relief demands for food have been 
met. As a result net incomes are likely to be affected to 
a greater degree than would be indicated by a moderate 
decline in farm prices. 

In appraising a farm for long term loan purposes, 
then, it is necessary to consider the possibilities with 
respect to gross income at average prices over a period 


“That latest model is cer- 

tainly marvellous. There it 

goes now, out to the gas 
station for lunch!” 
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of years and also the probabilities with respect to cash 
operating expenses for labor, machinery, fertilizer, 
supplies, taxes and insurance, etc., as well as the 
farmer’s living expenses. It is patently dangerous to 
place much emphasis upon wartime net incomes when 
considering loans to be repaid over 10 to 20 or more years. 


One of the most troublesome features of the farm 
mortgage debts inherited from the 1918-20 land boom 
was the large volume of second and third mortgages and 
of mortgages which called for payment in two, three or 
five years. The subsequent decline in farm income meant 
quick financial difficulties for both borrowers and 
lenders. It is now generally recognized that mortgage 
loan contracts should permit and encourage advance 
payments on principal during years of high farm in- 
come. But the mortgage debt should be predicated on an 
amortization plan consistent with the borrower’s ability 
to repay under less favorable circumstances than those 
of recent years. This is another way of emphasizing that 
the appraisal for loan purposes must place first em- 
phasis on long-term income producing capacity. 

Careful appraisal of farm land and buildings upon the 
basis of their long-term income producing capacity is 
the cornerstone of ‘safe long-term mortgage loans. Of 
equal importance is the experience and ability of the 
borrower, his character and industry, and his attitude 
toward conserving the soil and building up the farm. 

Tn recent years the accumulation of loanable funds in 
country banks has placed such banks in a strong posi- 
tion to meet the credit needs of farmers. However the 
country banker must accept the responsibility for dis- 
tinguishing between legitimate credit needs and an 
unwise participation in credits based upon a speculative 
increase in farm land prices. 
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North of the Border 


OME of the most important of the 
recent politico-economic develop- 
ments in Canada were the result 
of events in the United States. The 
critical American price situation entered 
into the budgetary calculations of the 
Dominion Minister of Finance when 
he submitted the country’s public ac- 
counts to Parliament late in June. The 
climax in the American price situation 
which freed business, even though 
temporarily, from OPA control was a 
major reason for the overnight official 
revaluation of the Canadian dollar to 
parity with the United States dollar, as 
well as for determining new price 
policies in Ottawa. These dramatic 
financial developments serve to demon- 
strate the close economic relationships 
between the two North American 
countries. 
The Dominion budget turned out to 
be quite different from that expected 


by everyone, except the few who all’ 


along have realized that large social 
welfare commitments were being super- 
imposed upon a necessarily big post- 
war bill. The Government’s sotial wel- 
fare program was not fully imple- 
mented because of the failure to reach 
agreement with the provinces on re- 
spective taxation rights. (See BANKING 
for June.) But the family allowance 
part of the program required the pay- 
ment of $172 million to parents on be- 
half of most children under 16 for 
most of the Government’s fiscal year 
ending March 31 last. The current 
fiscal year’s expenditures in this direc- 
tion will be about $250 million. Rehabil- 
itation of the armed forces cost $328 
million and payments for these pur- 
poses during the 12 months ending 
March 31 next will probably exceed 
$600 million. 


Tue first postwar burdens mentioned 
above, together with a rise in interest 
charges on an increased public debt 
($16,800 million at the close of the last 
fiscal year) and $143 million for 
UNRRA went far to offset a reduction 
of $1,230 million in actual war costs. 
An estimated deficit of $1,736 million 
between revenues and expenditures re- 
sulted from all the Government’s activi- 
ties apart from $425 million for the 
cancellation of accumulated war debts 
by Britain. 

Expenditures for the 1946-47 fiscal 
year are expected to exceed revenues by 
$260 million. The estimated expendi- 
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tures do not, however, include prospec- 
tive advances of about a billion dollars 
to other countries under export credits. 
The total financial requirements are 
estimated at $334 billion, which will 
require public borrowings of at least 
a billion dollars. 

Short-term borrowing from the banks 
on a new peacetime basis is evidently 
intended by the Government. Some 
months ago agreement was reached 
with these institutions that their hold- 
ings of government securities other 
than deposit certificates and treasury 
bills or notes would be limited to 90 
per cent of Canadian personal savings 
deposits and be so selected as to yield 
only a moderate profit margin over the 
cost of interest and other operating 
expenses on these deposits. This consti- 
tutes an important development in mon- 
etary policy and government finance. 


Ix preparing his 1946-47 budget the 
Minister post-dated taxation relief and 
did not go as far in this direction as he, 
and many others, would have liked. 
Commencing January 1 next personal 
income exemption limits will be lifted 
from $660 to $750 for single people, and 
from $1,200 to $1,500 for married 
couples. These changes will take over 
500,000 persons, or about 25 per cent, 
out of the income tax paying classes. 

The flat corporation tax rate is to be 
cut from 40 to 30 per cent, and the 
excess profits levy from 20 to 15 per 
cent, both reductions also effective on 
January 1. 

These taxation policies were appar- 


“I'd like to exchange her” 
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ently decided upon not only with , 
view to stretching the Government’; 
revenues as far as possible but, also, ty 
neutralizing inflationary elements. Im. 
mediate tax relief would, according to the 
Minister of Finance, add to the public's 
purchasing power, already well in excess 
of the supply of goods. Ottawa has for 
some time had an anxious eye on price 
developments abroad and evidently 
figured that stabilizing the Canadian 
purchasing power for the last half of 
1946 would have some restraining effect 
on higher priced imports. In announc- 
ing revaluation of the Canadian dollar 
with the American the Minister oj 
Finance emphasized fears that upward 
price movements elsewhere, notably 
in the United States, would, if left to 
themselves, undermine the Canadian 
price control system. 


Tre adjustment in the exchange rate 
will mean that the cost of imports, 
including those of American products, 
will be 10 per cent less, in Canadian 
dollar terms. Actual or prospective 
increases in other countries’ prices of 
such items as coal, oil, farm imple 
ments, clothing and textiles, citrus 
fruits, sugar, etc., will be restricted in 
their effect upon Canadian prices, and 
the task of holding a reasonable level 
of costs by means of subsidies on essen- 
tial imports may be kept within man- 
ageable proportions. 

Subsidies—payments by the Govern- 
ment to importers to make up differ- 
ences between the cost of foreign prod- 
ucts and lower fixed prices in Canada— 
have always been part of the Canadian 
control system, which is to be continued 
for some time yet under powers granted 
by Parliament last January. Subsidies 
are to be continued, but in a stricter 
form. Maximum mark-ups will be set 
by the Prices Board on a wide range 
of imports. The mark-ups will be some- 
what less than normal, in order to 
minimize any adverse effect on com 
sumer prices in Canada, prevent pyr 
miding of foreign price increases, and 
remove any temptation to handle im- 
ported goods rather than domestic 
goods if the latter are available in 
adequate quantity. 

The equalization of Canadian and 
American currencies should lead ever 
tually to greater North Americat 
trade and, in turn, to more business 
for banks in Canada and the United 
States. 
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aad Along Main Street 


Bankers on World Trade 
Committee 
COMMITTEE of six bankers and six 
A industrialists has been named by 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN to survey 
foreign trade potential and to make rec- 
ommendations as to financing interna- 
tional reconstruction with a view to the 
earliest possible return of “our foreign 
commerce and investments to private 
channels.” 
The banker members are: 
Winturop W. ALpRicH, chairman, 
Chase National Bank, New York. 
J. Cummincs, chairman, 
Continental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company, Chicago. 
L. M. GIANNINI, president, Bank of 
America, San Francisco. 
EpwWARD HOoPKINSON, JR., partner, 
Drexel & Company, Philadelphia. 
GorDON RENTSCHLER, chairman, Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. 


Tom K. Smiru, president, Boatmen’s. 


National Bank of St. Louis. 

The committee, PRESIDENT TRUMAN 
said, would work closely with the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Interna- 
tional Financial and Monetary Prob- 
lems. It was appointed “‘because our 
foreign trade, export and import, must 
in the long run be privately handled and 
privately financed if it is to serve well 
this country and world economy.”’ 


Pittsburgh Bank Merger 


Merger of The Union Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh and the Mellon National 
Bank to form the Mellon National Bank 
and Trust Company, Pittsburgh, will 
create, in point of capital structure, one 
of the largest banks in the United 
States. Among the large banks, the 


Mr. Mellon Mr. Denton 


Mr. Stanley 


Mr. Murray 
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The Newton 
(Mass.) Savings 
Bank welcomes for- 
mer servicemen, es- 
tablishing a 100 per 
cent record in the 
reemployment of 
service personnel. 
L. to r., seated, As- 
sistant Treasurer 
Ralph S. E. San- 
guinetti, President 
J. E. Perry, and 
Mayor Paul M. 
Goddard. Standing, 
Veterans George 
Arbuckle, Ferd 
Baxter, William 
Arbuckle, and 
Charles Furneaux 


new institution will have the largest 
amount of capital funds in relation to 
deposits. 

RICHARD K. MELLON, president of 
Mellon National Bank, will be chairman 
of the board of the new bank. FRANK 
R. DENTON, president of Mellon Securi- 
ties Corporation until it is merged with 
The First Boston Corporation, will be 
vice-chairman and administrative off- 
cer. CLARANCE STANLEY, president, 
The Union Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh, will be chairman of the executive 
committee, and LawRENCE N. Mur- 
RAY, president. Mr. Murray is first 
vice-president of the Mellon National. 

Resources of the combined banks, ac- 
cording to their separately published 
statements, as of June 29, 1946, total 
$1,173,602,806. Their combined depos- 
its were $980,865,535. 

Officers and employees of the two in- 
stitutions will be retained and the busi- 
ness will be carried on in their present 
locations. 


Paterson, N. J.. Bank 
Merger 

The merger of The First National 
Bank of Paterson, New Jersey, and The 
Paterson National Bank into First Pat- 
erson National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, New Jersey, became effective on 
June 1. The new bank opened its doors 
for business at three offices with assets of 
more than $80 million, capital funds of 
more than $5 million, and a board of 21 
directors formerly comprising the boards 
of the two banks. 

At a special organization meeting of 


_ the new board, the following officers 


were elected: 

F, RAYMOND PETERSON, chairman of 
the board; BENjAMIN P. RIAL, president 
and trust officer; JoHn T. DEIGHTON, 
first vice-president; ANDREW DE RiTt- 


TER, executive vice-president; FRED 
LABAUGH, vice-president; CHARLES A. 
TscHopp, vice-president and cashier; 
Joun R. Garrison, Harotp A. Ram- 
sEY, and Conrap C. LEGARE, vice- 
presidents; WiLt1am G. LIvEsEY and 
STEPHEN D. GERMOND, assistant vice- 
presidents; EDwarpD J. FEENEY, CHARLES 
G. Matuews, Cuartes J. Nott, and 
FRED A. RIES, assistant cashiers; SuL- 
LIVAN S. DEFEO, comptroller; and AL- 
BERT S. CURRIE, assistant trust officer. 

F. RAYMOND PETERSON was formerly 
president and chairman of the board of 
The First National Bank. He is a past 
president of the National Bank Division 
of the American Bankers Association 
and is a member of the A.B.A.’s Eco- 
nomic Policy Commission. 


Bank Entertains 
Colombia President 


Dr. MARIANO OsPINA PEREZ, presi- 
dent-elect of Colombia, was entertained 
at a luncheon recently by Frank K. 
Houston, chairman of the board, Chem- 
ical Bank & Trust Company, New 
York. The president-elect and a group 
of his associates were visiting the United 
States prior to returning to Colombia 
for the inauguration in August. 

JoserH A. Bower, vice-chairman of 
the executive committee; Harotp H. 
HELM, first vice-president; RoBert D. 
Scott; LERoy W. CampBELL; Amos B. 
Foy; CHaRtEs E. RANCE; and PETER 
J. BRENNAN, all of Chemical, assisted 
Mr. Houston as hosts to the visiting 
Colombians and the prominent group of 
American guests. 


Jewel of an Account’’ 


On July 10, 1896, a bank account 
was opened with the Green Point Sav- 
ings Bank, Brooklyn, New York, with 
a deposit of $5. Each and every week 
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Executive commit- 
tee of Robert Mor- 
ris Associates—1. to 
r., seated, F. C. 
Schlundt, A. L. 
Moler, K. K. Du- 
Vall, E. E. Nelson, 
R. W. Duning; 
standing, R. L. 
Wyckoff, W. L. 
Rehfeld, Arthur 


Phelan, W. C. Wann, M. J. Drake, J. C. Bates, G. K. Morris, and W. L. Driscoll 


thereafter a similar amount has been 
deposited, with never a week missed in 
50 years. A check against the calendar 
(and remembering leap years) indicates 
that 2,611 deposits have been made, 
totaling more than half a century of 


saving. Of course, the depositor has 
from time to time withdrawn sums to 
meet emergencies or for the purchase of 
desired items and, mindful of the legal 
limit, has on occasion diverted a part of 
balance to other investment channels. 


THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


Statement of Condition 
-JUNE 29, 1946 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks 


United States Government Obligations 


Other Securities 


Investment in Banking Premises 


$103,780,155.83 
255,936,934.73 
13,595,294.17 
96,150,327.97 
1,665,370.00 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters 


of Credit 


755,906.69 
1,023,655.04 
216,165.75 

$47 3,123,810.18 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock (625,000 shares) $ 10,000,000.00 


Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Reserves 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 
Accrued Interest and Expenses 


Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities 


Corporation, Individual and 
Bank Deposits 


Savings Deposits 
Trust and Public Deposits. . 
U. S. Government War Loan 


60,564,449.17 


Contingent Liability on unused 
loan commitments 


10,000,000.00 
2,785,882.15 


$ 22,785,882.15 
3,160,893.46 
755,906.69 
1,229,028.81 
458,288.51 


$290,330,782.92 
58,501,354.37 
35,337,224.10 


444,733,810.56 
$47 3,123,810.18 


$ 14,182,239.74 


NOTE: United States Government obligations carried at $100,220,606.93 are pledged to 
secure trust and public deposits, U. S$. Government War Loan account, and for other 
purposes as required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


INSURANCE 


CORPORATION 


The depositor, a man born in Gree 
Point more than 81 years ago, shar 
with the bank a feeling of pride in th 
evidence of what can be done by a save, 
who will keep before him the goal jp 
mind when first the account is opened, 
As he expresses it: 

“A little self-denial provides a lot of 
self-sufficiency.” 


Bank, Town. Paper 
Anniversary 
The First National Bank of Lovell, 
Wyoming, recently celebrated a 40th 
anniversary simultaneously with the 
town itself, and the daily newspaper, 


‘The Lovell Chronicle. The anniversar; 


issue of the newspaper reviewed color. 
ful stories of the first edition on May 23, 
1906, including a bank holdup con. 
spiracy. 

Two Mormon migrations from Sali 
Lake City were the beginning of perma- 
nent settlement in Lovell, around 1900, 
The Lovell State Bank (later made a 
national bank) was incorporated in 
May 1906 with Charles A. Welch as the 
first president. Mr. Welch also wrote a 
town history called, “History of the 
Big Horn Basin.” 


Rathje Receives 
Honorary Degree 


FRANK C. RATHJE, 
president . of the 
Chicago City Bank 
& Trust Company, 
and of the American 
Bankers _ Associa- 
tion, received the 
honorary degree of 
Doctor of Business Administration at 
the 1946 commencement exercises of 
Northwestern University at Evanston, 
Illinois. 

The citation accompanying the de- 
gree described him as a “banker in 
Chicago for over 20 years who has dem- 
onstrated that an active business life in 
a neighborhood community provides 
background and opportunity to serve 
broad interests in civic and business 
affairs.” 

Mr. RaATHJE was graduated from the 
law school of Northwestern in 1907. 


Mortgage Bankers’ 
Washington Staff 

SAMUEL E. NEEL has been named 
Washington counsel for the Mortgage 
Bankers Association. This is the first 
time that the association has been rep- 
resented in the capital with a’ permanent 
staff. Offices have been taken in the 
Chandler Building. 

Mr. NEEL was with the Attorney 
General’s office until 1940, when he was 
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Joaned to the National Defense Ad- 
yisory Commission. In 1941, he was 
named executive assistant to W. L. 
Batt, deputy WPB director. Early in 
1942 he received a lieutenant’s commis- 
sion in the Navy, and was discharged 
from active duty in December 1945 
with the rank of lieutenant commander. 
At the invitation of the Attorney Gen- 
eral he returned to the Justice Depart- 
ment. From December to March 1946 
he was on a special mission to Japan as 
adviser to General MacArthur on cer- 
tain legal matters. 


Bank Essay Contest 


Continuing to work closely with the 
United States Army on its voluntary 
enlistment program, The American Na- 
tional Bank of Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
recently sponsored an essay contest on 
the subject, “Why you should join the 
New Regular Army NOW.” 

First prize was $25, second prize, $15 
and third prize, $10, which the bank 
provided. 

Residents of Kalamazoo, St. Joseph, 
Van Buren, and Allegan counties, the 
area served by the Kalamazoo Army 
installation, were eligible, regardless of 
age. Essays were limited to 300 words. 

Judges were: Loy Norris, superin- 
tendent of schools, CHARLES M. GREEN- 
WAY, manager, Kalamazoo Gazette, and 
DuntaP C. Crark, president, The 
American National Bank of Kalamazoo. 


Back From the War 


EUGENE MAcNass, head teller at 
The First National Bank and Trust 
Company, Kearny, New Jersey, at the 
outbreak of the war, was recently 
named assistant cashier. Mr. MACNABB 
entered the Army as a private early in 
1942 and was released as a captain in 
the Signal Corps in February 1946. 


Two new officers, both veterans of 
World War II, were elected to the staff 
of The Union and New Haven Trust 
Company, Connecticut. W. 
Noyes, Jr., formerly employed by 
Manufacturers Trust Company of New 
York for seven years, joined the bank in 
1940 and entered the Army Air Corps in 
1942. He has been made assistant treas- 
urer, HENRY P. BRIGHTWELL, JR., who 
was made assistant secretary, joined the 
bank in 1940 and also entered the Army 
Air Corps in 1942. 


The Chase National Bank of New 
York has designated Susur M. Sant, 
who served as a major in the United 
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The National City 
Bank of New 
York’s art group 
poses after receiving 
from Instructor 
James Bradley the 
essentials in creat- 
ing an artistic 
flower design. L. to 
r., standing, Ruby 
Hansen, Katherine 
Brower, Elizabeth 
Halliday, Daisy 
Sarafian, Viola 
Tietz, and Martina 
Frame; seated, 
Claire Harburger, 
Phyllis DePalo, 
Tania Novikoff, 
Mr. Bradley, and 
Helen Paone 


1895 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Securities 


Other Bonds and Securities 


Federal Reserve Bank Stock 
Income Earned, Not Collected 


op 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
June 30, 1946 
RESOURCES 


$34,182,230.81 


72,464,799.07 $106,647,029.88 


8,790,500.55 
23,128,561.95 
180,000.00 
343,001.34 
766,074.60 
1.00 
49,186.00 


LIABILITIES 


Income Collected, Not Earned 
Taxes, Interest and Expense—Accrued 
Letters of Credit Outstanding 


$88,61 1,832.53 

20,280,217.29 

11,029,087.08 

11,991,441.57 $131,912,578.47 
85,296.89 
508,368.24 
49,186.00 


7,348,925.72 
$139,904,355.32 


DIRECTORS 


B. F. BARNETT H.N 
Vice President 


W. M. Bovar 
President, Bovaird 
Company 


E_mer HALE 


‘ompany 
Vice Brisident and Assistent to Jo D. Max 
the President 


R. Otis McCuintockx Vice 


F.L.D President 
Executive Vice President 
F. B. ParRrio 
Chai 


A. L. FARMER 
Real Estate Corporat 


. GReIs 
President, Deep Rock Oil 
Corporation 


Pre Hale-Halsell 


irman, Sunray Ou 


J. L. SHAKELY 
Pressaent, Jones & Laughlin 
Supply Company 


W. G. SKELLY 
President, Shelly Oil Company 


R. Etmo THOMPSON 
Vice President 


Gary Y. VANDEVER 
Vandever Dry 
‘ompeny 


President, Hotel Company 


W. K. 
President, Petroleum 
Corporation 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY OF TULSA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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States Army during the war, asa repre- 
sentative of the bank in the Middle 
East, with his office in Cairo, Egypt. 
Mr. Sapir is a native of Beirut, Lebanon, 
and prior to entering military service, 
was a partner in the firm of De Coppet 
& Doremus, 63 Wall Street, New York. 


Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles recently elected five new assist- 
ant branch managers, and one assistant 
trust officer. EVERETTE W. Dority, 
Lindsay; FLoyD Kerr and CHaRLEs A. 
Stutz, Culver City; Epwin R. SNIDER, 
Adams and Grenshaw, Los Angeles; 
and LAWRENCE R. VAN NoorD, Melrose 


and Fairfax, Los Angeles, are the new 
assistant managers. Messrs. Dorirty, 
KERR and SNIDER are returning service- 
men who were elevated to official posi- 
tions in the bank. Another returning 
serviceman, MITCHELL F. BLarr, was 
reinstated as an assistant manager at 
the Pasadena branch. 

CHARLES W. SMITH was elected an 
assistant trust officer. 


RosBert C. PALMER, World War II 
veteran and.member of the credit de- 
partment, Central National Bank of 


Cleveland, Ohio, has been named man- 
ager of the bank’s new Shore Center 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


JUNE 29, 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks........ 
U. S. Government Bonds_........... 
Other Bonds and Securities..... 
Loans and Discounts........................ 
Bank 
Other Real Estate Owned......... < 


Other Resources. 


LIABILITIES ° 


Interest Collected, not 


Preferred Stock 


Common Stock .. 


HOME OFFICE 


VALLEY NAT 


Total Resources......... 


1946 


$ 50,836,248.89 


108,202,799.00 
1,868,581 .89 
58,304,635.34 
498,156.00 
136,868.83 
62,010.62 
721,457.82 
182,314.49 


$220,813,072.88 


....$211,063,348,47 
502,400.20 
700,000.00 

3,000,000.00 

3,500,000.00 
436,155.07 
1,611,169.14 


$220,813,072.88 


PHOENIX. ARIZONA 


IONAL BANK 


SAFFORD HAYDEN CLIFTON AJO PHOENIX TUCSON CASA GRANDE GLOBE KINGMAN 


PRESCOTT MORENC! 


WICKENBURG 


MESA LITCHFIELD PARK DOUGLAS 


MIAMI GLENDALE SUPERIOR 


COOLIOGE 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


NOGALES WILLCOX CHANDLER 


Office, now under construction. Mr. 
PALMER has been a member of the bank 
staff for 12 years. 


James K. Espert of the Mellon 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed assist- 
ant cashier. He served in the Army Air 
Corps from May 1942 to July 1945 when 
he was discharged with the rank of 
major. 


RALPH L. THomas, assistant cashier, 
First National Bank of Pittsburgh, re- 
cently returned to his duties. He was 
discharged from the Army with the rank 
of lieutenant colonel. 


OsmonpD T. JAMERSON, until recently 
a colonel in the Army, assigned to the 
Military Intelligence Division of the 
War Department General Staff, has 


just been elected assistant vice-presi- 


dent of the National Bank of Commerce 
of Norfolk, Virginia. 


K. E. Wo1z has been elected assistant 
cashier of the Chillicothe State Bank, 
Missouri, after five years in the Navy, 
having attained the grade of lieutenant 
commander. Mr. Wotz was with the 
Trenton National Bank, Missouri, be- 
fore entering the service. 


Have You Heard? 


Pattie A. Benson, president, The 
Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
was named chairman of the special gifts 
division in the campaign to raise $15 
million for New York University’s sec- 
tion of the New York University-Belle- 
vue Medical Center. Mr. BENSON is a 
member of the New York University 
Council and a past president of the 
American Bankers Association. 


H. FREDERICK HAGEMANN, JR., chair- 
man of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Treasury Savings 
Bonds and a member of the Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Treasury War Bor- 
rowing, has resigned his post as vice- 
president of The Boatmen’s National 
Bank, St. Louis, to accept the presi- 


Benson 


Mr. Hagemann 
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dency of the National Rockland Bank 
of Boston, Massachusetts. 

In the first War Loan drive Mr. 
HAGEMANN was chairman for metro- 
politan St. Louis. For two years he has 
been chairman of the Taxation Com- 
mittee of the Missouri Bankers Associa- 
tion; he is a member of the board of 
governors of the Investment Bankers 
Association, and is chairman of its Com- 
mittee on Municipal Securities. 


Hs1ao Tsonc Suu, supervisor of the 
Farmers Bank of China with offices in 
Nanking, visited the Altus, Oklahoma, 
government cotton classing office in 
connection with his study of agricul- 
tural extension methods in the United 
States. He is one of a group of 21 
Chinese sent to the U. S. A., by the 
Chinese government, to study agricul- 
tural methods. 


Frep F. FLoRENcE, president, Re- 
public National Bank of Dallas, has 
accepted the chairmanship for Texas 
of the Committee on International 
Economic Policy, which cooperates 
with the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace. He also has accepted 
the chairmanship for Texas of the Na- 
tional Americanism Endowment Fund 
Campaign, which is seeking $15,000,- 
000, which will be used to endow chairs 
in Americanism in leading universities 
and to sponsor Americanism in smaller 
colleges and high schools. 


Epmunp F. EBert and Epcar C. 
EARLE have been elected assistant 
vice-presidents of the Bankers Trust 
Company and EpcEerTon P. T. JENNI- 
son and Harry F. TapPen, assistant 
treasurers. 


J. Mitton CaRTMELL has been ad- 
vanced from comptroller to assistant 
vice-president of The Bank for Savings 
in New York. 


Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
New York, has announced the following 
changes in its executive staff: Exis 
WEsTon, vice-president, formerly in 
charge of the Jamaica branch, has been 
appointed to head an enlarged business 
extension department, to be assisted by 


Mr. Cartmell 


Mr. Mahoney 


M. ARTHUR CAVALLO, formerly assist- 
ant treasurer, who has been elected 
assistant vice-president; J. 
DOLAN, assistant vice-president, has 
also been appointed to the business ex- 
tension department; Lester R. Ma- 
HONEY, now a vice-president at the 
main office, has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of Jamaica office 
and Donatp D. formerly as- 
sistant manager, as assistant treasurer 
and manager of that office; Joun J. 
Ross, formerly manager at the Rock- 
away Beach office, succeeds Mr. DoLAN 
as manager of the Far Rockaway office; 
Morris ENGELSBERG, now assistant 
manager at the Richmond Hill office, 


has been appointed manager of the 
Rockaway Beach office. 


Joun M. Lyons has been appointed 
assistant treasurer of the Bank of Man- 
hattan Company, New York. He will 
represent the bank in the Central At- 
lantic states. 


James P. KENNEDY, vice-president 
and manager of the Bank of America in 
Pasadena, has been elected president of 
the Pasadena Chamber of Commerce 
and Civic Association. 


James SHELTON, vice-president of the 
Security-First National Bank of Los 


THE FORT WORTH NATIONAL BANK 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS 
JUNE 29, 1946 


RESOURCES 


OBLIGATIONS OF STATES AND POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS . 
OTHER BONDS, NOTES, AND DEBENTURES 


$ 58,201,893.02 
71,595,984.26 
3,288,467.42 
1,374,919.04 
210,000.00 
42,334,823.99 
270,203.65 


1,312,501.00 
1.00 

52,099.80 
44,185.68 
$178,685,078.86 


LIABILITIES 


OTHER PUBLIC FUNDS 


INCOME COLLECTED—UNEARNED 


RESERVE—TAXES, INTEREST AND EXPENSE 
RESERVE—AMORTIZATION OF BOND PREMIUMS 


$105,696,141.38 
44,079,736.65 
14,399,490.11 
5,373,217.94 $169,548,586.08 
52,099.80 
98,270.61 
465,426.13 
410,921.25 
23.52 


359,751.47 
750,000.00 8,109,751.47 


$178,685,078.86 


U.S. Government and other securities carried at $24,757,12+4.69 in the above statement 
are deposited to secure public funds and other purposes required or permitied bylaw 
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CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS .............. : 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. ......... 
STOCK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK .............. 
INCOME EARNED—-UNCOLLECTED ............. 
BANKING HOUSE ............ $  1,312,500.00 
FURNITURE AND FIXTURES... ...... 1.00 
5 CUSTOMERS’ LIABILITY—LETTERS OF CREDIT... .. 
a 
DEPOSITS: 
BS LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED ........ 
a- 
e- 
CAPITAL ACCOUNT: 
COMMON STOCK .......... $ 3,500,000.00 
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Angeles and president of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce, was 
in charge of installation ceremony for 
Mr. KENNEDY. 


H. TREWE, vice-president 
and director of the Citizens National 
Trust & Savings Bank of Los Angeles, 
recently observed his 40th anniversary 
with the bank. 


Colonel Harotp LEE was recently 
appointed governor of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System. 


Louis ScHRIBER, president, First 
National Bank, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 


was extended a dinner recently by the 
directors and employees of the bank 
commemorating his half-century of 
service with the bank. He started with 
the bank in 1896 as a messenger. 


L. B. Herrinc of Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, has been appointed as oil and gas 
division manager of the Second Na- 
tional Bank of Houston, Texas. 


Officers elected at the first postwar 
meeting of the Bankers Monthly Club, 
a fun-and-fellowship group of bankers 
in the first banking district of Texas, 
include: President, E. L. (Jack) Boston, 
president, First National Bank of An- 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the close of business June 29, 1946 
ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks . 


Loans and Discounts . . 


United States Securities Owned . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 


Other Stocks and Bonds . 
Banking House 
Furniture and Fixtures 


Other Assets 


- $103,128,904.07 
117,287,944.61 
102,834,266.13 
450,000.00 
1,926,695.34 
2,065,000.00 
231,204.61 
19,517.58 


$327,943,532.34 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . 
Surplus Fund... . 
Undivided Profits, Net 
Reserved for Taxes, Etc. . 
DEPOSITS: 

Individual . 

Banks and Bankers . 

U. S. Government 


-$ 7,500,000.00 
7,500,000.00 
5,100,114.03 
1,589,962.15 


$175,296,730.22 
93,239,691.48 
37,717,034.46 


306,253,456.16 
$327,943,532.34 


First National Bank 


im Dallas Memore Feverat Deposit Insurance Corporation 


gleton; first vice-president, ALLEN KL 
KEEFER, president, Guaranty Bond 
State Bank of Tomball; second vice. 
president; Mat F. REED, executive vice- 
president, Pasadena State Bank; secre. 
tary-treasurer, T. J. (Tom) O’Briy, 
vice-president, Second National Bank 
of Houston. 

Hosts at a barbecue in Galveston 
County Park, League City, during 
which the club’s reorganization took 
place, were: WALTER HALL, president, 
Citizen’s State Bank of Dickinson; J. W. 
Butter, president, Texas City Na- 
tional Bank; and TRvett, 
president, First State Bank of Texas 
City. R. V. Molse, vice-president, Sec- 
ond National Bank of Houston, a past 
president of the club, presided at the 
business sessions at which the new 
officers were elected. 


H. Romer, assistant cashier 
of the Old National Bank, Evansville, 
Indiana, was honored at the spring 
party of the bank’s social club and pre- 
sented with an engraved gold watch by 
Ropert D. Marurias, president, in 
recognition of his 50 years’ service with 
the bank. 


Joun E. Wricut, manager of the de- 
partment of new business and advertis- 
ing, Fidelity Trust Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, retired on June 1, 
after 25 years of service. 


RoBert E. Doron, assistant vice- 
president, Bank of America, has been 
appointed to head the institution’s in- 
ternational banking department in Los 
Angeles, in succession to G. RIEDLIN. 
Mr. Dorton joined Bank of America in 
1923. The bank also announced the ap- 
pointment of RoBert S. FULLER, as- 
sistant vice-president, to head the bank’s 
Los Angeles headquarters real estate 
appraisal department. New branch man- 
agers in Southern California include 
Stuart L. Courtice, Santa Paula, and 
Epwarp E. NEtson, Manhattan Beach. 


ARTHUR S. KLEEMAN, president, Co- 
lonial Trust Company, New York City, 
was elected president of the Ecuadorian- 
American Association, Inc. FREDERICK 
HAster, chairman of the board, Conti- 
nental Bank & Trust Co., was named a 
director. 


CLARENCE B. MUNSHOWER, mana- 
ger, 60th Street office, Corn Exchange 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Philadelphia, was honored at a testi- 
monial dinner and presented with 4 
gold watch in recognition of over 30 
years of service in promoting the growth 
and prosperity of an important section 
of Philadelphia. He is soon to retire. 
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The Republic National Bank of Dallas, 
Texas, has elected Joun K. CAMPBELL, 
vice-president; E. Morcan, 
Leon Rocers, assistant cashiers, 
and A. J. Mason, assistant trust officer. 


RUDOLPH OSTENGAARD, assistant con- 
troller of the California Bank of Los 
Angeles, has been elected to member- 
ship in Controllers Institute of America. 


The following promotions are an- 
nounced by the Huntington National 
Bank of Columbus, Ohio: E. R. Brown, 
formerly cashier, was elected a vice- 
president; P. W. HuntincTon, elected 
vice-president in charge of building 
operation ; W. Rex Davis, assistant 
vice-president; Hampton, vice- 
president; C. E. Futtz, cashier; STAN- 
yey T. Situ and H. O. Barr assistant 
cashiers; JoHN L. BARNES, trust officer; 
CarMEN E. Wituits and Joun M. 
DUNNICK, assistant trust officers. 


The Downtown Athletic Club, New 
York City, at its nineteenth annual 
meeting, reelected WILFRED WorTTRICH, 
vice-president of Manufacturers Trust 
Company, as its president for a third 
term. 


Frep A. CUSCADEN, vice-president of 
The Northern Trust Company, Chi- 
cago, retired on July 1 under the bank’s 
pension plan, after 26 years of service 
with the institution. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Bankers Club of Chicago 
and the Chicago Clearing House Asso- 
ciation and was active in the American 
Bankers Association. 


GEORGE D. JORGENSEN has been pro- 
moted from assistant vice-president to 
vice-president of the Iowa-Des Moines 
National Bank & Trust Company. 


The Federal Reserve Bank of St. 
Louis, has elected Wrt1am H. STEAD 
vice-president after an absence of about 
a year and a half during which time he 
was director of the Institute of Research 
and Training in the Social Sciences and 
chairman of the Department of Eco- 
nomics and Business Administration at 
Vanderbilt University in Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


New president of the Dallas chapter 
of the American Institute of Banking is 
J. H. Warner, assistant trust officer of 
the Republic National Bank of Dallas, 
Texas. Nett O’ConNELL of the Hill- 
crest State Bank was elected vice- 
president, OretTa RicHaRDs of the 
Liberty State Bank, secretary, H. C. 
Maen of the First National Bank, 
treasurer. 
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Mr. Campbell Mr. Morgan 


ARCHIBALD Jounson, formerly 
assistant vice-president, has been elected 
vice-president, and H. Hoer- 
LICH, assistant cashier .of the Philadel- 
phia National Bank. 


Corn Exchange National Bank and 
Trust Company, Philadelphia, has an- 
nounced six promotions: RICHARD A. 
DELANEY to vice-president; CHARLES 


GEORGIA — 


B. Brown to assistant vice-president; 
and Epwin H. Kratt, Kermit L. BEn- 
FER, J. RANDALL CusworTH, and JAMES 
O. WHITALL, to assistant cashiers. 


R. H. Wrzuite has been elected cash- 
ier of the Chillicothe State Bank, Mis- 
souri, to replace A. E. Hoover who re- 
signed recently. Mrs. Ray PATTERSON 
was elected assistant cashier. 


THE FIRST STATE IN THE UNION 


to mine gold commercially ! 


Georgia was mining gold on a large scale 20 years before the yellow 
metal was discovered in California. Now industries can still find abundant 
“gold” in our peaches, peanuts and pecans; our cotton, cane and kaolin; 


our mica, marble and manganese. 


The friendly Fulton is centrally located in the Southeast and ideally equipped to serve both industry and corre- 


spondent banks. Your inquiries are invited 


The 


ulton” TIONAL 
| BANK. 


COMPLETE SERVICE AT 5 OFFICES IN METROPOLITAN AREA OF ATLANTA 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


ESTOR,. 


INVESTORS STOCK 
FUND, INC. 


Prospectus on request from Principal Underwriter 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


R. E. Macgregor, President 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


REPRESENTATIVES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
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An Investment Strait-jacket 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38) 


liquid short-term government obligations. Further- 
more, many banks whose ratio of capital to deposits has 
decreased materially during the last few years are keenly 
aware of the necessity of maintaining a considerable 
percentage of their earning assets in what are com- 
monly termed riskless assets such as certificates. It is, 
therefore, highly doubtful whether many banks would 
reduce their short-term obligations in order to acquire 
medium- and long-term assets. 

(2) The Government’s policy of utilizing the war 
loan account for the purpose of redeeming outstanding 
obligations held primarily by the commercial and Re- 
serve banks has already resulted in a decline in the 
volume of certificates held by the latter. Since the Treas- 
ury will continue with this policy, a further reduction in 
certificate holdings of the commercial banks will take 
place. 
Furthermore, as the Board itself stated, one of the 
most important measures needed to fight the forces of 
inflation is to balance the budget. If the latter is not 
balanced during the so-called catch-up period, when 
business activity is bound to be on a very high level, one 
may doubt whether it ever will be. Once the budget is 
in balance, however, the Treasury can utilize the trust 
funds for the purpose of retiring short-term obligations 
held primarily by the banks. Once the Treasury has a 
surplus it could be used for the same purpose. 

In addition, since it is the policy of the Treasury and 
of the Reserve Board to offer government securities with 
certain restrictions in the future to ultimate investors 
such as insurance companies, the proceeds of these loans, 
too, could be used to retire short-term maturing obliga- 
tions. Once the volume of short-term government 
obligations now held has been reduced by the banks by 
about $8 billion to $10 billion, it is highly doubtful 


PURCHASING 
AGENT 


whether the banks will continue to sell certificates. In 
all probability they will retain the remainder as a sec- 
ondary reserve in order to maintain a fair degree of 
liquidity. In the future, however, when the Treasury 
offers new securities to ultimate investors such as insur- 
ance companies, savings banks, trust funds and others, 
restrictions ought to be imposed on the latter to prevent 
them from selling their bank eligible securities, the pro- 
ceeds of which could be used for the purpose of buying 
newly offered government obligations. 

Conclusion: The argument of the Reserve Board, that 
the volume of deposits is too large, that too large a por- 
tion of the public debt has been monetized and that a 
further increase in the volume of deposits through 
acquisition of additional government securities by the 
commercial banks, is sound. The assumption of the 
Board that the banks will sell certificates and acquire 
medium- and long-term government obligations is not 
warranted. 

The inevitable conclusion is that such drastic measures 
are neither necessary nor warranted. Once the budget of 
the Federal Government is balanced, the Treasury will 
be in a position to retire maturing obligations held pri- 
marily by the commercial and Reserve banks. In addi- 
tion the Treasury could offer non-marketable securities 
to ultimate investors and utilize the proceeds to reduce 
further the volume of certificates and other short-term 
maturing obligations now held by the commercial banks. 
Once the amount of short-term government obligations 
has been drastically reduced, the banks themselves, 
particularly the large ones, will not be inclined to sell 
any more since they will need them to maintain their 
liquidity. Under these circumstances there is no need to 
put the recommendations of the Board into effect which 
would put the commercial banks in a strait-jacket. 
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“I don’t care what you’re 

selling, but if you can 

promise delivery I'll take 
six” 
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Bank Robberies and Holdups Increase 


ARNINGS that bank robberies and 

holdups are on the increase are 
being given to the banks by the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association’s Insurance 
and Protective Committee and by the 
state and national supervisory agen- 
cies. 

“The passing of 1945 marked 12 
years of extremely favorable experience, 
with loss ratios running sweet and low 
—so low in fact that it seems too much 
to expect the curve to turn further 
downward,” said Frederick B. Post, 
chairman of the Insurance and Pro- 
tective Committee, in a recent report to 
the membership. 

“Although bank robberies increased 
during the past year, crimes of violence 
generally have increased sharply since 
V-E Day and some of the thugs and 
gunmen responsible for this new uprising 
may be expected to graduate into bank 
bandits,” Mr. Post said. 

During the six-month period ending 
February 28, 11 burglaries involving 
losses of $19,380 and 22 holdups with 
losses of $91,121 were reported, he said. 
This compared with six burglaries and 
16 holdups involving losses of $4,406 
and $40,887, respectively, last year. 

“Losses for the current period would 
have been augmented by more than 
$46,000 but for the arrests and recov- 
eries effected in connection with 12 of 
the 33 cases reported,” said Mr. Post. 


Ix a recent letter to Ohio banks, 
Superintendent of Banks H. E. Cook 
issued this warning: 

“Reports coming to us indicate that 
the number of bank holdups and rob- 
beries is on the increase. 

“Business activity has required banks 
to keep on hand greater amounts of 
cash than previously carried. Our ex- 
aminations reveal that many of our 
banks have not increased their insur- 
ance protection to cover the large 
amounts of cash held in the banks and 
exposed during business hours. This ap- 
plies likewise to securities. 

“Exposed cash should be kept at a 
minimum and securities in safe custody, 
thereby lessening the potential loss oc- 
casioned by holdups and robberies. 

“For their own protection, we ask 


immediately to have ample protection 
to cover in event of loss.” 

Several recent issues of the Associ- 
ation’s Protective Bulletin have carried 
articles dealing with robbery and holdup 
protective measures. “Messengers and 
Their Funds Soon Parted”’ is the title 
of an article in the April Bulletin, from 
which we quote: 

“The messenger protective bag men- 
tioned in the November-December 1945 
issue of the Bulletin also should be con- 
sidered by banks as added equipment 
for their messengers. This is an armored 
automatic alarm device approved by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories for use 


in transporting money or securities. In 
the event the bag is snatched from its 
carrier, the mechanism inside auto- 
matically locks the bag, produces a 
series of detonations to attract atten- 
tion, and emits a quantity of tracer 
smoke.” 


It will be some time before everyone 
drives an airplane because you have the 
problem of both upkeep and keep-up. 


When you look at stock prices in Wall 
Street, you wonder how long it will be 
now before the lambs become mere chops. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS JUNE 29, 1946 


DIRECTORS 


SAMUEL K. RINDGE 
Chairman of the Board 


HERBERT D. IVEY 
President 


Loans and Discounts. 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock. 

Stock in Commercial Fireproof Building Co. -— 
Head Office Building. 

Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures, 
Safe Deposit Vaults (Including Branches).. 

Other Real Estate Owned, Carried at 

under Letters of Credit 


MILO W. BEKINS 
W. J. BoYLe, Jr. 
WALTER H. BUTLER 
RALPH J. CHANDLER 
EUGENE P. CLARK 
DWIGHT L. CLARKE 
T. B. COSGROVE 
A. M. DUNN 
ERNEST E. DUQUE 
GEORGE W. HALL 
ROBERT E. HUNTER 
WILuiaM A. INNES 
O. IVEY 
ROBERT W. KENNY 
WILLIAM S. ROSECRANS 
W. A. SIMPSON 
J. HARTLEY TAYLOR 
DONALD W. THORNBURGH 
E. C. WILSON 


Reserves for Interest, Taxes, Contingencies, Etc. 

Discount Collected — Unearned 

Letters of Credit and prem as Acceptor or 
Endorser on Acceptances and Foreign Bills.. 


RESOURCES 


$ 71,395,845.37 
235,814,357.09 
225,066.69 
5,004.00 
48,406,570.90 


348,500.00 


988,174.92 
1.00 


1,502,899.08 
727,692.34 
454,123.11 
$360,168,234.50 


2,758, 1165. 72 $ 12,758,165.72 
2,100,521.50 
106,507.01 


1,646,344.08 
111,969.43 
343,444,726.76 
$360,168,234.50 


Established 1890 


CITIZENS 


NATIONAL 


SAVINGS 


BANK 


Head Office: Fifth & Spring Streets, Los Angeles 
Hill Street Office: 736 So. Hill Street Subway Terminal Office: 439 So. Hill Street 


Conveniently located Branches throughout Los Angeles 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM « MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


that all banks review their insurance 
coverage and compare that coverage 
with the amounts recommended as the 
minimum in the American Bankers As- 
sociation insurance schedule. . . . We 
ask that all banks which do not carry 
adequate insurance coverage arrange 
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Cash and Due from Banks.....................--.c-.e0ee+eee00 
United States Government Securities...................... 
State, County and Municipal Bonds.....................--.-- 
300,000.00 
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Idea Exchange 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42) 


‘sequence, progressing from direct loans 
to more specialized types of sales financ- 
ing and specialty credits. 

Further time credit bulletins fol- 
lowed, including an exhaustive market 
analysis of Wisconsin with a state map 
showing the estimated 1941 volume of 
consumer credit in each county, and the 
estimated volume of sales financing of 
consumer durable goods that will be 
created when full production is reached. 
Figures available from the State Bank- 
ing Commission and the 1939 Retail 
Trade Census, issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, were used as a basis 
for this analysis. 

The First Wisconsin scheduled a series 
of advertisements on its time-credit 
plan in the Western Builder, a regional 
publication, to reach builders, contrac- 
tors, construction engineers and high- 
way engineers in the Milwaukee area. 
The advertisements were slanted to 
channel local business to the bank’s 
correspondents whenever it was within 
their lending capacity. Reprints were 
mailed to the correspondents. 


Ix January 1946 the bank arranged a 
general meeting of officers of all inter- 
ested correspondent. banks, to discuss 
consumer credit and problems which 
could not be covered adequately in 
periodic bulletins. The meeting was 
arranged to coincide with the Wisconsin 
Bankers Association midwinter meet- 
ing. The turnout was enthusiastic. Sub- 
jects discussed were: Automobile and 
appliance financing through dealers, ad- 
vertising, sales promotion, and an FHA 
Title I loan plan for statewide pooling 
of insurance. 

Also in early 1946 the First Wisconsin 
prepared a brochure entitled “Financ- 
ing Instalment Sales in Wisconsin” de- 
scribing its time credit plan, with em- 
phasis on the statewide coverage af- 
forded through the bank, its branches, 
and its correspondents. The brochure 
was mailed, with appropriate letters, to 
all the correspondents, and to Wisconsin 
manufacturers, distributors, and 8,000 
dealers in automobiles, appliances, and 
modernization equipment. 

One bulletin covered direct instal- 
ment financing of automobile purchases, 
with a summary of the bank’s policies 
and an outline of its procedures. Sam- 
ples of all-the forms used by the First 
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THE CONSUMER CREDIT DIGEST 


“As long as I’m here, where’s your auto 


loan department?” 


Wisconsin in its own automobile financ- 
ing were enclosed, together with a copy 
of the “Direct Automobile Financing” 
brochure, explaining credit requirements 
and operating procedure, which was 
prepared by the Consumer Credit De- 
partment of the American Bankers 
Association. 

Another brochure prepared by the 
Consumer Credit Committee, ‘Home 
Appliance Financing,” was also mailed 
to the correspondent banks. 


Sawere forms used in the bank’s time 
credit-plan and various rate cards, with 
permission to adapt them to the use of 
the correspondent, were sent to the 
banks at various times. Arrangements 
were made with First Wisconsin’s print- 
ers to supply forms on request from the 
banks 


While this service was designed pri- 
marily to assist correspondent banks in 
the field of instalment credit, the First 
Wisconsin National Bank is already 
reaping dividends through participa- 
tion in loans for the financing of various 
types of productive equipment and 
machinery on which the outstanding 
balance is too large for the local bank to 
handle under its legal lending limits. 


The danger in driving a car is that 
some other motorist may be as reckless as 
you are. 


An aggressive employee is not only on 
his toes but often on those of his superiors 
as well. 


The Trend 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


in the hands of a small percentage of the 
population, this too affects the rate of 
consumer borrowing. The lagging pro. 
duction of durable consumer goods js 
probably the major influence in the 
present moderate rate of increase. What- 
ever the reasons, borrowing by con- 
sumers can hardly be considered as an 
important inflationary factor. 


O: COURSE, under present conditions 
any increase of funds into the hands of 
consumers, whether directly through 
wage and salary payments, or indirectly 
through governmental deficits or loans 
to finance production or speculation has 
an “inflationary” effect. But in evalua- 
ting the various kinds of credit in terms 
of their economic significance, it would 
be wrong to tar all with the same brush. 
Loans which finance the production of 
goods and carry them through the 
channels of distribution into the hands 
of consumers are quite different in their 
effect from loans the proceeds of which 
are used to accumulate inventories to 
hold them from the market in a specu- 
lative anticipation of price rises. It is 
the latter type of credit which is dan- 
gerous at the present time, and not the 
former. 


Consumer loans, like loans for pro- 
duction, facilitate the economic process 
and make possible the completion of 
the cycle of production, distribution, 
and consumption. Not until the evi- 
dence is in that consumers are bor- 
rowing to accumulate and hoard goods, 
or to finance sprees of intemperate buy- 
ing need there be too much concern 
about the inflationary effects of con- 
sumer credit. 

If we turn our attention to the longer 
period, 1947 and beyond, a period 
paralleling 1923-29, the issue of con- 
sumer credit and its effects on the course 
of economic developments takes another 
turn. Some economists maintain that 
the upsurge in consumer credit by con- 
tributing to a high level of effective 
demand was responsible to an appreci- 
able degree for the failure of prices in the 
20’s to reflect the economies of technical 
development. This helped to maintain 
an uneconomic spread between selling 
prices and cost prices, thus encouraging 
unwise speculative expansion. When 
the break came in 1929, the repayments 
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on outstanding consumer credit ac- 
counts decreased the ability of consu- 
mers to maintain their spending out of 
current income. In short, consumer 
credit was, it is argued, inflationary on 
the upswing and deflationary on the 
downswing, thus tending to accentuate 
the swing of the cycle. 


Tus argument implies that if there 
had been less consumer credit in the 
20’s prices would have reached a 
sounder level. But there also might have 
been a much longer period of business 
stagnation and unemployment. How 
does it apply to the period ahead? It is 
true that if consumer credit does not 
expand, less durable goods than other- 
wise will be sold. But will this lead to 
healthier price movements and greater 
economic stability? Unsold goods lead to 


lower prices only through the sequence 
of curtailment of production, increased 
unemployment, increased competition 
for jobs, lower wage rates. It is hardly 
likely that this sequence will be allowed 
to operate. 

Rather, such a development will 
bring government intervention in the 
form of deficit financing. The politi- 
cal climate today, the power of organ- 
ized labor, governmental protection of 
politically important prices, the fiscal 
policies of government, the extent of 
competition or monopoly, technical 
advances are some of the more impor- 
tant factors determining the long run 
course of economic activity. Consumer 
credit in its effect on the level of con- 
sumer demand will have an influence 
but it will hardly be a strategic factor. 


New A.I.B. Committee Chairmen 


PPOINTMENTS to seven national com- 

mittees of the American Institute 

of Banking have been announced by 
President George J. Greenwood, Jr. 

Mr. Greenwood, assistant manager 
of The Bank of California National As- 
sociation, Portland, Oregon, disclosed 
that two new committees have been 
created. 

The former Debate and Public Speak- 
ing Committee is now divided into two 
separate committees; also, the former 
Membership and Publicity Commit- 
tee becomes the Membership and En- 
rolment Committee; and a separate 
Publicity Committee has been formed. 

The committee chairmen are: 

Debate, E. Francois DeVos, Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis; Forum and 


SOLID BRONZE 
SIGNS & NAME PLATES 


Distinctive, permanent bronze bank 
signs, desk plates, tellers signs, etc. 
Send sow for illustrated catalogue to 
Dept. BP. 

Bronze Tablet Headquarters 
UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., Inc. 
570 Broadway New York 12, N.Y. 


Mr.BARRETT 


DR. JOHN D. TODD 


Petroleum Geologist 


APPRAISALS ESTIMATES OF RECOVERY 
ROYALTY RECOMMENDATIONS 


830 Esperson Building Houston, Texas 
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Seminar, J. H. Duerk, Howard Savings 
Institution, Newark, New Jersey; Mem- 
bership and Enrolment, C. E. Berry- 
man, The Marine Trust Company of 
Buffalo, New York; Publicity, Kathryn 
O’Connor, Putnam & Company, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut; Public Relations, 
D. C. Amanino, American Trust Com- 
pany, San Francisco; Public Speaking, 
Roland Bratton, Forth Worth National 
Bank; Women’s Committee, Alice I. 
Jones, Third National Bank and Trust 
Company, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

Executive Council committee heads 
are: 

Budget, David T. Scott, First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston; Educational 
Advisory, H. E. Widenhofer, Fort 


Wayne (Indiana) National Bank; Nom- | 
inating, E. C. Boyer, National Bank of | 


Commerce in New Orleans; Chapter 
Administration, H. W. Martie, Farmers 
Deposit National Bank, Pittsburgh; 
Program, G. A. Carter, Fulton National 
Bank, Atlanta; Transportation, H. R. 


Chamberlain, Union Trust Company | 


of Rochester, New York. 


Navy Secretary Forrestal leaving the Bank 
of Guam after a recent visit 


U. S. NAVY PHOTO 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


HE 


New York 14, N. Y. * Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
St. Louis 3, Mo. »* Des Moines 14, lowa 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 


MEETS APPROVED 
REQUIREMENTS FOR 


SEALING COINS AND 


FEATHER 
WEIGHT 
BUT POWERFUL 


SEAL PRESS & SEALS 


Improved design enabling user, with one hand, 
to attach cord and pull until seal pin is forced 
through the thick folds of the canvas coin bag. 
Half the weight of any other Seal Press but 
greater leverage. Weighs only 17 ozs. ‘Steel 
Strong”’ Lead Seals used with Press are of pure 
lead, non-porous, won't crack or break. Cord 
in seal has tensile strength of 130 Ibs. 


The Cc. L. DOWNEY Company 
HANNIBAL, MISSOUR 
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Federal Income Taxes — Real 
and Personal Property Acquired 
by Banks in Lieu of Debts as 
Capital Assets: 


INCE the Tax Court and Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue are 
now in agreement, it.seems settled 

that real estate acquired by banks upon 
foreclosure of mortgages, and personal 
property held by banks as collateral and 
acquired by them in satisfaction of 
loans, are capital assets and the gain or 
loss derived from the sale thereof are 
capital gains or losses under the provi- 
sions of the Internal Revenue Code. 

It is to be noted that decisions of the 
Tax Court are subject to review by 
the Circuit Court of Appeals, which 
decisions may be reviewed by the 
United States Supreme Court- How- 
ever, in the case referred to below, no 
appeal will be taken because the tax- 
payer won and the Commissioner has 
acquiesced; also the time within which 
appeals may be taken has expired. 
There is reason to believe that the 
higher courts will follow the Tax Court 
if some future case should be appealed, 
because the Supreme Court has recog- 
nized that the judges of the Tax Court 
are tax specialists and that their deci- 
sions should not be disturbed except for 
most cogent reasons. 

On October 31, 1944, the Tax Court 
in The Kanawha Valley Bank v. Com- 
missioner (4 T.C. 252) held that it was 
unreasonable to conclude that the tax- 
payer, forbidden by state law from 
carrying on a real estate business, was 
engaged in such business when selling 
three parcels of real estate acquired by 
it on foreclosures of mortgages given to 
secure loans, and that such real estate 
should be considered capital assets for 
federal income tax purposes. It also held 
that stocks formerly held as collateral 
for a loan and taken over by the bank 
should be treated as capital assets for 
federal income tax purposes. 

Prior to the decision in the Kanawha 
Valley Bank case, the general counsel 
for the Bureau of Internal Revenue had 
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held that a bank, mortgage finance 
company, or building and loan associa- 
tion, which acquired property upon 
mortgage foreclosure was holding such 
property “primarily for sale to cus- 
tomers in the ordinary course of * * * 
trade or business” and that a gain or 
loss derived from a sale thereof should 
be treated as an ordinary gain or loss for 
federal income tax purposes. (G.C.M. 
21497, C.B. 1939—2, p. 187.) A similar 
ruling as to personal property acquired 
in lieu of a debt was issued in 1943. 
(I.T. 3600, C.B. 1943, p. 369.) 

The Commissioner failed to acquiesce 
in the decision of the Tax Court in the 
Kanawha Valley Bank case until May 
1946. (I.R.B. 1946—10, 1.) In June of 
this year, the general counsel for the 
Bureau. of Internal Revenue issued 
G.C.M. 24910 (I.R.B. 1946—11, 6) in 
which he held that upon reconsideration 
of G.C.M. 21497, that ruling was re- 
voked as being in conflict with the de- 
cision of the Tax Court in the Kanawha 
Valley Bank case, acquiesced in by the 
Commissioner. He also recommended 
that I.T. 3600 be revoked. 

During the interim between the de- 
cision of the Kanawha Valley Bank case 
and the revocation of G.C.M. 21497, 
banks should have filed two federal 
income tax returns. Since in some in- 
stances it would have been to the bene- 
fit of the bank to have followed the 
ruling of the Commissioner and in other 
instances to have followed the Tax 
Court decision, some banks will no 
doubt be faced with the problem of 
whether deficiency taxes will be assessed 
or claims for refund will be in order. 
It is not known at this time whether the 
revocation of G.C.M. 21497 will be ap- 
plied retroactively or prospectively. It is 
the practice of the Commissioner some- 
times to announce that returns which 
are prepared in accordance with rulings 
that are subsequently revoked will be 
allowed to stand. The Commissioner so 
far has made no such announcement in 
this instance, but there is a possibility 
that he may still.do so, in which event 
no deficiency assessments will result 


from a bank following the Commis. 
sioner’s ruling. Certain language in 
G.C.M. 24910, however, seems to imply 
that the revocation of G.C.M. 21497 
is to be applied only prospectively. In 
any event, banks that are entitled to 
refunds by virtue of following the ruling 
of the Tax Court in filing income tax 
returns during the interim between the 
decision in the Kanawha Valley Bank 
case and the revocation of G.C.M. 
21497 may recover by appealing to the 
Tax Court, if necessary. 

It is pointed out that the determina- 
tion of the status of real estate acquired 
in lieu of a debt as capital assets and 
the strong probability that personal 
property acquired in the same manner 
will be placed in the same category by 
the revocation of LT. 3600 will be 
significant to banks in determining 
when sales of such property should be 
made in the future. 


Surtax on Improperly Accumu- 
lated Corporate Earnings — Ap- 
plicability of Code Provisions to 
Banks: 


Tats question involves no new statutes 
or decisions but banks have recently 
evidenced an interest therein. 

Section 102 of the Internal Revenue 
Code imposes a surtax on the net in- 
come of every corporation other than a 
personal holding company, if such 
corporation is formed or availed of for 
the purpose of preventing the imposi- 
tion of the surtax upon its shareholders 
or the shareholders of any other corpora- 
tion, through the medium of permitting 
earnings or profits to accumulate in- 
stead of being divided or distributed. It 
is provided in this section that “the 
fact that the earnings or profits of a 
corporation are permitted to accumu- 
late beyond the reasonable needs of the 
business shall be determinative of the 
purpose to avoid surtax upon share- 
holders unless the corporation by the 
clear preponderance of the evidence shall 
prove to the contrary.” (Italics sup- 
plied.) 
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Banks have never been expressly 
exempted from this section and the 
section by specific provision applies to 
“every corporation other than a per- 
sonal holding company.” A bank cannot 
be exempt from this section as a per- 
sonal holding company since banks are 
expressly excluded from the definition 
of “a personal holding company” in 
section 501(b) of the Internal Revenue 
Code. However, there appear to be no 
cases either in the federal courts or in 
the Board of Tax Appeals (Tax Court) 
in which this section has been applied to 
a bank. 

Although it seems clear that if the 
Internal Revenue Bureau seeks to apply 
this section to a bank the burden of 
proof rests upon the bank to show its 
inapplicability, it is believed that the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue will 
give full recognition to the suggestions 
of the banking supervisory authorities 
for increasing the capital structures of 
banks and that accumulations of earn- 
ings added to surplus for this purpose 
will not be considered as subjecting the 
banks to the provisions of section 102. 


Federal Tax Lien Applies to After- 
Acquired Property of Taxpayer: 


Lasr October the Supreme Court of 
the United States decided this question. 
In that case the Government’s lien for 
unpaid taxes for prior years became 
effective in 1935. In 1941 the bank ob- 
tained and served an attachment exe- 
cution on a judgment for a loan to the 
taxpayer made in anticipation of his 
receiving fees as a court receiver. The 
bank contended that the statutory lien 
did not attach to these fees because the 
claim therefor did not exist at the time 
the lien arose. The Supreme Court held, 
however, that the Government’s statu- 
tory lien for taxes “‘applies to property 
owned by the delinquent at any time 
during the life of the lien.” This decision 
was in accord with decisions of lower 
courts. (Glass City Bank of Jeanette, 
Pa. v. United States (1945) 66 S. Ct. 
108.) 


Ignorance of the law is no excuse. All a 
man needs to know is 5,000,000 acts on 
the federal and state statute books. 


You have to give the telephone compa- 
nies credit. They provide about the only 
places where you can still use a nickel. 


Give the American business man a 
break and he will. bring orders out of 
chaos in any part of the world. 
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To American Banks 


interested in foreign 


trade with Belgium the 


BANQUE DE BRUXELLES 
Founded in 1871 
is glad to offer quality cooperation 


Complete Foreign Department 
MAIN OFFICES IN 


BRUSSELS - ANTWERP 


Branches all over 
the Country 


Affiliate in 
Belgian Congo: 


Belge 


REST where 
if ts COOL 


AIR-CONDITIONED 


SOLID BRONZE 


BANK SIGNS 


AND TABLETS 


atd and custom designs. 
Estimates and special 
sketches cheerfully aa. 
ted. workmanshi 
modest prices, satisfaction 

. Write for Free 
Illustrated Catalogue 8. 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CU 


Do Your Directors 
Read BANKING? 


LIEGE - GHENT 


Brussels Head Office 


| OFFER COMPLETE 
NUMISMATIC SERVICE 


OLD COINS 
RARE COINS 
GOLD COINS 


Bought—Sold— Appraised 
UNITED STATES, FOREIGN, AND 
ANCIENT COINS PURCHASED. 


I will buy any quantity of this material, 
from coins worth a small premium over 
face or their intrinsic value to the great- 
est rarities. All gold coins in fine or 
better condition are now considered 
Numismatic items. No coin or collection 
too small to receive prompt, courteous 
consideration; no collection too large to 
be purchased for cash. 


Expert Appraisal Service 


No charge for office appraisals. 


One of the world’s 
For Salle and most 


complete waa of Coins, Tokens, 
Medals, and Paper Money to select 
from. Many items from famous 
collections in this country as well 
as Europe. Correspondence invited. 


JAMES KELLY 


Third & Broadway, DAYTON, OHIO 


Reference: 
Winters National Bank, Dayton, Ohio 
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Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 


Pullman-Standard Company; Paul G. Hoffman, Stude- 
baker Corporation; Fowler McCormick, International 
Harvester, and Irving S. Olds, United States Steel 
Corporation. 

‘' Balanced somewhat in the world trade picture are the 
beginning efforts of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Reconversion, which has called upon all 
participating nations to send in a percentage of their 
capital pledges. The International Monetary Fund has 
told member nations to declare the value of their cur- 
rency either in relation to the American dollar or in 
terms of gold. This is preliminary to agreement, yet to 
be reached, designed to eliminate fluctuating currencies 
which constitute the bane of world trade. 

The Export-Import Bank hopes to get from Congress 
an additional amount of capital for lending abroad, as 
its directors admit that it has about exhausted its 
initial fund in loans to war-stricken countries. Much of 
the money which the Export-Import Bank has already 
loaned is awaiting the production of American goods, 
largely machinery and heavy durables, although con- 
sumer goods, too, in large quantity, are eagerly sought. 

Unanswered in this development of world rehabilita- 
tion is the effect on the American price scale for these 
same goods. High government officials are hopeful that 
through export licenses and extension of wartime con- 
trols, the pressure of foreign buying can be held to not 
more than a third of the productive capacity of Amer- 
ican factories, farms and manufacturers. The National 
Advisory Council, now headed by Secretary Snyder, 
admittedly has a tight economic rope to walk. 


Campaigns In the more dramatic field of domestic 
at Home developments are the offensive and de- 

fensive campaigns. Most of these con- 
cern Congress, whose members, individually and col- 
lectively, yearn for their home towns, far removed from 
the probing of inquiring newsmen and investigating 
committees, presidential vetoes and the lobbying of 
special interests. 

These latter include not only trade, but also labor 
leaders, veterans’ groups and the strangely named and 
newly created organizations of voters. The range of 
their demands is far greater than in prewar days. Affairs 
in Palestine, Spain, and Argentina now vie with domes- 
tic racial problems. Hunger and famine abroad compete 
with plans for a scientific foundation, and the use of 
atomic energy in industry. Another war is still talked 
about, while still feared. 


Assorted While Senator Mead of New York was 
Headlines holding hearings on war profits, with 
sensational headlines, there was an in- 
vestigation of the authority exercised by the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Administration. It did not achieve the 
same news prominence but there was drama and sus- 
pense in the sworn testimony of the seizure by govern- 
ment officials of a California savings and loan association 
‘and the shift of offices and officials of a Federal Home 
Loan Bank. 
Annoyance and irritation over this and other activi- 
ties relating to government bureaucracy caused the 
House to turn down the President’s plan for merging 
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agencies. There remains the fear that private financing 
of homes through government-supervised thrift ac- 
counts will be dominated by officials chiefly interested 
in large public housing projects. 


Government A determined majority in Congress re- 
Lending solved to take the federal agencies out 

of private business, including the lend- 
ing of public funds. Even the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, once the favorite of all bureaus, found per- 
sistent critics. 

However, Secretary of Commerce Henry A. Wallace, 
has continued to maintain that small business needs 
more easy credit from government. A division of the 
Commerce Department has issued statements which in- 
clude not only promotion for a government guarantee of 
90 per cent loans to small business, but the offer of free 
services to help the small lender secure RFC funds. 


Consumer The Federal Reserve Board has said 
Credit little about its once well-promoted bill to 
guarantee capital loans through the Re- 
serve banks. Instead, the Board has talked of sharper 
restrictions on consumer credit while at the same time 
lifting the ceilings on instalment buying of articles above 
$1,500. There is constant grumbling over the Reserve 
Board’s Regulation W which concerns consumer credit. 
A very vocal segment of the retail trade has found will- 
ing members of Congress to protest against this regula- 
tion. It is claimed that veterans are at a disadvantage 
in their eagerness to buy needed goods for their homes 
while those with cash and good credit are favored. 
Farm lending has also been encouraged. While Con- 
gress has moved to preserve many of the depression 
born devices to lend to needy farmers out of government- 
subsidized funds, the Farm Security Administration has 
announced that it will make a record number of loans 
this fiscal year. Congress has appropriated for this pur- 
pose a larger fund than in previous years—$121,527,000. 
Out of this it is expected that there will be made more 
than 23,000 new loans and 100,000 additional loans to 
present borrowers. Out of the total appropriation $25 
million has been earmarked for veterans anxious to 
engage in farming. 


An Election’s Political signs hang over all predictions 


Coming Up regarding Congress when it returns 
after its adjournment. There are some 

who believe that it will return immediately after the 
November elections, for the cleaning up of left-over 
business. Others hold that it will indulge in serious work. 
Much depends on the results of these elections. 

Whether the Republicans win or lose their bid for 
control of Congress, there is a tax bill ahead. Enactment 
of no new tax bill by Congress this year means, prob- 
ably, that the calendar year 1947 will see the same taxes 
as in 1946. A new tax program would become effective 
January 1,,1948. 

Secretary of the Treasury Snyder hopes for the main- 
tenance of reasonably high taxes in order to combat in- 
flationary trends and to reduce the huge deficit. The 
political practicalities would seem to make such a hope 
futile. Dependent upon Treasury financing is the-fate 
of Reserve Board proposals which would rewrite some 
banking law, regarding bank reserves and government 
portfolios. The political crystal ball on that subject 
remains clouded. 
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A.I.B. Chapter Sells 
Bank Careets 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 


(2) Banks would make available to 
the classrooms a list of talks on com- 
mercial subjects and banking. 

(3) Visits of classes to banking rooms 
were urged. 

(4) A “Banker’s Day” for students 
most likely to succeed in banking 
(selected by the business education 
departments) was established. 

(5) An essay contest was arranged 
for the Banker’s Day guests on a sub- 
ject pertaining to banking, prizes to be 
$100, $50, and $25 for the best three 
essays entered. 


May 14, 1946, saw the first annual 
Banker’s Day program in the Los 
Angeles City schools, where bank men 
entertained as their guests 100 students 
and 25 faculty members representing all 
the schools in the city. The purpose was 
advertised: to aid the schools in their 
commercial education program and to 
stimulate interest in banking among 
the students of Los Angeles. 

The day began with a welcome from 
Arnold M. Tyssee, the Los Angeles 
chapter president at that time, and 
present manager, Hope-Olympic branch, 
Bank of America. The topic of the essay 
was announced; “What I Learned 
About Banks on Banker’s Day.” 

An inspection of banks followed. 
Twenty junior executives took the 100 
students through downtown offices 
where designated-sections of the banks 
were inspected and where students par- 
ticipated in the operations of these 
sections. 

The afternoon session was devoted to 
instructive talks delivered by the super- 
intendent of schools, students, and 
bank executives. 


Resurrs of the Banker’s Day pro- 
gram? 

The school people, both faculty and 
students, discovered that bankers are 
quite human and also have hearts. 

The bankers learned that the teachers 
are not dyed-in-the-wool and are also 
quite human. 

The Los Angeles Chapter of the 
A.I.B. considers that it has made a 
good start, but that there is still much 
to be done, The members hope to estab- 
lish banking classes in the schools as 
a major step in their future program. 

The Los Angeles Chapter proposes 
getting off the defense and putting 
its efforts into the offense that will 
firmly establish the importance of 
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banking, in addition to breaking down 
any imaginary prejudice against bank- 
ing as a career. 


No woman ever makes a fool out of a 
man without his full cooperation. 


When the workmen of Europe, South 
America and Asia start going to work in 
large numbers in their automobiles, they 
will understand the meaning of capitalism 
and free enter prise. 


There is a great deal of difference be- 
tween a flat head and a level head. 


CONDENSED 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the Close of Business June 29, 1946 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and with Federal Reserve Bank 
Due from Other Banks 

United States Government Securities . 

Other Bonds and Debentures 

Other Securities 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 

Loans and Discounts . 

Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures 

Other Real Estate 


Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit and Acceptances ‘ 
Customers’ Liability Under Loan Commitment Agreements 
Interest Accrued and Uncollected on Loans and ‘ 
Interest Accrued and Uncollected on U. S. Government Securities 


Total 


Deposits: 
mand 
Time . 


$60,425,397.76 

 7,130,002.09 
208,534,595.52 $276, 995.37 
9,500.00 
11.00 

360,000.00 
20,144,932.35 
4.00 

5.00 

420,073.10 
1,728,937.34 
urities . 26,474.01 
618,243.61 


- $299,738,175.78 


LIABILITIES 


$174,050,863.34 
75,157,765.31 


Public Funds ‘and U. S. War Loan Depect Account 33 904,977.71 $283,113,606.36 


Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
mmitment Agreements . 
Interest Collected but Unearned 
Reserved for Dividends, Taxes and Insurance 
Reserved for Interest . ° 
Capital Paid In . 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Member: 
Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 
Federal Reserve System 


WINGS fo, 


539,768.23 
1,728,937.34. 
20,975.03 
482,919.81 
1,969.01 


13,850,000.00 
_$299,738,175.78 


FOURTH & MAIN STREETS (54) 


Your Transit Items 


@ Your collection items never rest in the Commerce. They 
are speeded on their way with a swiftness that means a 


saving of hours—even days. 


24-hour transit service every business day. Direct sending 
of items unequaled in the United States. This is especially 
profitable to our correspondents on “Street” collections. 
This unusual service awaits you. 


(Ommerce frust @mpany” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Established 1865 


Insurance Corporation 
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Sugar Coated Socialized Banking 


£ poe blanket guarantee of bank loans 
to business now being offered to 
banks by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation was characterized as “a 
sugar coating of the socialization of 
banking,” by Robert M. Hanes, chair- 
man of the Small Business Credit Com- 
mission of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, at the annual Carolina Bank- 
ers Study Conference at the University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

He warned that “if banks follow this 
plan extensively it can mean that even- 
tually the government will take over all 
banking.” 

Mr. Hanes, who is president of the 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company at 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, is also 
a past president of the American Bank- 
ers Association. 

“There is now considerable argu- 
ment taking place between Henry Wal- 
lace, Secretary of the Department of 
Commerce, and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation,” he said, ‘“‘as to 
which will do the lending job for small 
business, and each will probably try to 
outbid the other in attempting to take 
charge of this function. In the mean- 
time, the RFC is offering to banks an 


STATEMENT of 
AT THE CLOSE OF BUSI 


automatic blanket guarantee up to 75 
per cent of the amount of loans made to 
business. This blanket guarantee ar- 
rangement is merely a sugar coating of 
the socialization of banking. If the 
banks follow this plan extensively, it 
can mean that eventually the govern- 
ment will take over all banking. 

“We regret that we do have some 
riskless bankers who would avoid their 
responsibility of taking ordinary busi- 
ness risks and some who might wish to 
make more profit by carrying a larger 
loan with such guarantee than they 
could otherwise. Such bankers, I be- 
lieve, will let themselves in for another 
wave of criticism when our economy 
ceases its upward movement and starts 
on the downward trend again. When 
that happens, it will be found that the 
RFC cannot indiscriminately continue 
to guarantee loans at a rate of 34 of 1 
per cent or less which it receives for its 
guarantee. Losses must follow in a de- 
clining economy, and the taxpayer will 
find that he will have to pay the bill.” 

Mr. Hanes pointed out that the alle- 
gation that banks are not performing 
their lending functions is not new and 
that they were subjected to this criti- 
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RESOURCES 


from 
Cash on hand and due Banks. - - 
and Other Ban 
Federal 
k Stock 


s and Discounts 
inion Bank Buildin; 
Other Real Estate 
Furtumers’ Liability under Letters of 
Credit and Acceptances 
Other Resources. 


Directors 


Garner 

R Pendent, A-J Ba 


de Cement Co. 


United 


vy Insurance foregoing 


J.C.Lipman .--- Vice-Pri 
i ident. The 
May Vice- Presi 
Pres 
Nevaeh ctor, Union 
rdware & Metal C 
President, Sout er 
F.S.Wade. - California Gax Co. 
1 Welborn, Mitche 


& Rodi, Attorney® 


bil 
i 
Other 


$ 8,329,628.98 
498,794.71 


1,116,161.62 
2,537,811.06 
217,766.69 
332,958.29 


ities .-- 


145, 851,489.79 


d 

649.58  _145,851,489.79 
ds 11,734 $158, 884,611.14 


ied at $16,282 000.00 in the 


tes Government obligations ee publlt funds and for other 


wed to secure 


. required by law. 


UNION BANK & TRUST CO. 
OF LOS ANGELES The Bank of Personal Service 


EIGHTH & HILL, LOS ANGELES 4 


cism during the depression of the 30’s, 
He told how this charge was exploded 
by a survey made in 1940 in which 
5,000 banks participated. The survey 
showed, he said, that these banks, ap- 
proximately one-third of the nation’s 
banks, made 24 million loans totaling 
$39 billion, the average loan being for 
$1,600. 

“Tn comparison with this tremendous 
total, all the lending of all the govern- 
ment agencies paled into insignificance,” 
he said. “The critics found that the 
banks were meeting the credit needs of 
the country and were taking care of 
small business in a big way.” 


Sratinc that “we are determined that 
chartered banking will do the postwar 
credit job in the same creditable manner 
that it financed both the Government 
and business during the War,” Mr. 
Hanes told about the postwar credit 
plan for business which the American 
Bankers Association has been promot- 
ing among the banks for the past two 
years, 

“For some time there has been an 
insistent demand on the part of certain 
leaders in government to establish in 
this country what is known as a con- 
trolled or managed economy,” he con- 
tinued. “This means gqvernment opera- 
tion of banks, insurance companies, and 
other financial institutions. If this is 
brought about, it will mean that gov- 
ernment will also control all business, 
for business will then have to go to the 
government for its credit needs, and 
government will dictate how business is 
to operate. 


In the past, every time the sociali- 
zation of a government has been ac- 
complished, the first essential step was 
to get control of the financial institu- 
tions. It happened in Russia, in Ger- 
many, in Italy, and in Spain. Now 
England, with its socialist government, 
has embarked on the same course by 
taking over the Bank of England and 
threatening to take over the large banks 
in that country. 

“Here in the United States we have 
been following this same pattern. We 
now have 36 government agencies mak- 
ing loans to farmers, businesses, and 
individuals. We must work to stop this 
socialization of our financial institu- 


tions 


Each big strike is settled—on the 
consumer. . 
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63,485,017.94 
130,000.00 
Other Securities. ---- 4.00 63,665,021.94 
49,792,072.26 
to Park. 1,650, 000.00 
LIABILITIES 
Reserved for Contingencies 
Reserved for Interest, 
Taxes, Dividends, etc. 
Liability under Letters of 
Credit and Acceptances +++ 
Discount Collected— 
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Time 27, 792, 186.08 
( United States war 
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Helping the Farmer Keep Books 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52) 


able to do, and thus a chance to make 
their farm records work for them in 
better farm management. 

For example, by monthly notation of 
the number of cows in the herd and, at 
the end of the year, of the estimated 
amount of butter fat used in the home, 
our farm friends can now answer the 
question which our book asks: “How 
Good Are Our Cows?” Our book sug- 
gests, by way of a challenge, that “Good 
cows will produce 300 to 400 pounds of 
butter fat a year.” We ask the same 
question and give easy opportunity for 
an easy answer so far as it concerns the 
number of eggs produced per hen per 
year. We think that the question and 
the simplicity of the method will induce 
more people to seek the answer of their 
own production record. 


I; is this general approach that we 
have developed into what. we might 
call a Greene County Farm Record 
Group—a new service of our bank. We 
give our farm customer one of the ac- 
count books; we mail him monthly the 
two main sheets from one of the popular 
farm services with its comments on 
markets and probable trends; we set the 
book up for him at the start of the year 
with inventories, depreciation schedules 
and net worth statement all filled in. 
We post his entries for him for one 
month, if he needs help in getting 
started. Then during the year he does 
his own posting, coming to us as needed 
for suggestions. In our case, this is easier 
for him than with many bank customers 
because of our special form checks and 
because we return all deposit tickets 
with the monthly statement—and show 
on them the source of the income 
deposited. 

At the end of the year we run the 
totals on the various accounts in the 
book, gather some supplementary in- 
formation needed, such as crop produc- 
tion, take off the totals from his book so 
we can combine them with similar 
figures from the other 50 men taking the 
service, and give our customer back the 
averages of the group for this item and 
that, in addition to his own figures. He 
does not know the figures for any other 
one man and they do not know his 
figures, yet he can check his perform- 
ance on any of the items listed as 
against the group. 

In addition to figuring his localized 
1040F or farm schedule form for him on 
a cash basis, if he makes his income tax 
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reports on that basis, we also figure his 
business on the inventory form, for we 
think that there is a great difference 
between a farmers cash “take” and his 
income, and we want him to know what 
he has really done in profit production. 
The comparisons we will give him at 
the end of the year will be his produc- 
tion per cow, per hen, per acre, his gross 
income, expenses and net income, his 
machinery and equipment cost per acre, 
his livestock returns for each $100 
worth of feed, his gross profits per man 
working, and other items of interest— 
all as compared with similar figures 
from other men operating in the area. 
To make these comparisons of greater 
value, we expect to hold one of those 
duck dinners, where they bring the duck 
—and where we furnish the coffee, ice 
cream, a room and a leader. We will not 
bother the man whose results are below 
average, but will look over at the man 
whose livestock returns for each $100 
worth of feed are at the top and ask 
him to tell us how he did it. Others there 
will have questions too. We do the same 
thing on crop production, cream and egg 
production, on various farm operating 
costs, etc. At no place do we try to tell 
anyone how to run his own farm, but 
hope that those who find they need im- 
provement will be apt to say: “If that 
fellow can do that, I can do it too.” 


W: think this service will help make 
our farmer friends better farmers. We 
think that it will give each man a chance 
to find where he might be able to im- 
prove his own performance. We think it 
will widen the lending field by making 
better farmers of our friends—and we 
think that it will make more and better 
friends for the bank which gives them 
this service. We are not sure we have 
the fee set at the right figure, but think 
that the $10 per year charge will pay 
the bill for those who need more help 
than average and make us some profit 
for those who can do most of it them- 
selves. 

The basic plan of farm accounting 
with comparisons of performance is 
something that is, as far as we know, 
brand new as a bank service. The plan 
is based on several years of farm ac- 
counting actually done in our bank 
(which service we continue for those 
who want it) and on the comparison 
service as rendered to a limited number 
of farmers by our college Farm Busi- 
ness Association. 


Experience 
Service 
Cooperation 


Manned by officials with years 
of experience, our Correspon- 
dent Bank Division renders a 
complete service, conducted in 
an intimate and personalized 
manner. 


The guiding policy is one of 
cooperation in all matters of 
mutual interest. 


Member: New York Clearing House 
Assocsation, Federal Deposst Insurance 
Corporation 


ln boom or depression 


in Peace or War... 
always at the forefront 
of Banking Service in 


Baltimore since 1894 


MARYLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
BALTIMORE 
HEYWARD E. BOYCE, President 


Member Federal Reserve System and 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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BANKING’S Advertisers 


AETNA LIFE AFFILIATED COMPANIES....Cover if 
Wa. B. Remington, Inc. 


AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY 
Klay-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Associates, Inc. 


Wendeli P. Colton Company 


AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
Charles Dallas Reach Co. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, Nashville, 


C. P. Clark, Inc. 
AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY OF SAN 


leon G. Livingston Advertising Agency 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING 
COMPANY 
Ivey & Ellington, inc. 


ANGLO CALIFORNIA NATIONAL BANK OF 


Cover IV 
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BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 
Albert Frank-Guenther Low, Inc. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
Cowan & Dengler, inc. 


BANK OF AMERICA N.T. & S.A. 
Charles R. Stuart, Inc. 


CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 
Scovil Advertising Company 


CENTRAL HANOVER BANK & TRUST 
Edwin Bird Wilson, inc. 

CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, CLEVELAND. .. 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 

CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF 


CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK OF LOS ANGELES 
Hixson-O'Donnel! Advertising, Inc. 


CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY 
Meldrum & Fewsmith 


COMMERCE CLEARING HOUSE, INC 


COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY 
Potts-Turnbull Company 


COMMERCIAL CONTROLS CORPORATION. 
Hutchins Advertising Company, Inc. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 
& TRUST CO. OF CHICAGO 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Somple, Inc. 


Calkins & Holden 


DEFOE SHIPBUILDING COMPANY 
Butler A. Sumner, inc. 


DE LUXE CHECK PRINTERS, INC. 
Presba, Fellers & Presba, Inc. 


DEPARTMENT OF WATER & POWER 
Buchanan & Company, Inc. 


Doremus & Compony 


DOWNEY CO., C. L. 
The Ridgway Company 


EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY. 
Van Sent, Dugdale & Company, inc. 
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FARMERS & MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
OF LOS ANGELES 
Elwood J. Robinson 


FIFTH THIRD UNION TRUST COMPANY 95 
Ralph H. Jones Company 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION. . . 87 
leon G. Livingston Advertising Agency 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE CO 20 
Gerth-Pacific Advertising Agency 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO 74 
Foote, Cone & Belding ; 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN DALLAS 
Rogers & Smith 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
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Erwin, Wasey & Co. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COM- 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
Newman, Lynde & Associates, Inc. 


FORT WORTH NATIONAL BANK 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORP 
Scott-Telander 


FULTON NATIONAL BANK 
Purse Company 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW 


Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


HARRIS TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 92 
Wollace-Ferry-Hanly Company 


HERRING HALL MARVIN SAFE COMPANY 21 
Wiesen-Hort 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 27 
Albert Frank-Guenther Low, Inc. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 81 
Abbott Kimball Co., Inc. 
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INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 113 


Will Burgess and Company 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, 


32 
Aubrey, Moore & Wallace, inc. 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 
J. Walter Thompson Company 


KELLY, JAMES (Numismatist) 


LAMONTE & SON, GEORGE 
Somvel Croot Co., Inc. 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
L. C. Cole Advertising 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY OF BUFFALO... 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


MARYLAND TRUST COMPANY 
The Emery Advertising Co., Inc. 


MASSEY-HARRIS CO. 
Klav-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Associates, Inc. 


MAYFAIR HOTEL 
Geordner Advertising Company 


MERCANTILE-COMMERCE BANK AND TRUST 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE. . 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS MOLINE POWER IMPLEMENT 
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MacFarland, Aveyard & Company 
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McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
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J. Walter Thompson Company 


NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY 
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J. Walter Thompson Company 


OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 
G. M. Basford Company 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 
Wilson, Haight & Welch, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 
Albert Frank-Guenther Low, inc. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
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POLK, & CO., R. L. 


PUBLIC NATIONAL BANK & TRUST COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK 


PURSE COMPANY, 


RECORDAK CORPORATION (SUBSIDIARY OF 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY) 
J. Walter Thompson Company 


REMINGTON RAND, INC..(SYSTEMS) 
leeford Advertising Agency 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK, DALLAS 
Tracy-Locke Advertising Company, Inc. 


ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 
Christy Humburg Advertising Agency 


SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Pacific National Advertising Agency 


SECURITY FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Dana Jones Company 


STATE FARM MUTUAL AUTOMOBILE 
SURANCE COMPANY..... 
Needham, Lovis & Brorby, Inc. 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORPORATION 
Abbott Kimball! Co., Inc. 


TODD, DR. JOHN D. (Geologist) 
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FLORIDA NATIONAL GROUP OF BANKS 


June 29, June 30, 
RESOURCES 1946 1945 


$ 61,546,614.08 $ 45,448 292.33 
Banking House & Furniture 


Including Office Bldgs 5,171,345.98 5,134,542.44 
Other Real Estate Owned....... 126,318.39 302,104.28 
53,337.01 38,852.63 
Other 23,313.92 4695.10 
Customers’ Liability a/c 
Letters of Credit... ; 328,604.18 485,145.45 
Accrued Interest and 
Income Receivable $ 879,612.32 
U.S. Government Securities 184,134,924.59 151,370,554.01 
Florida County and 
Municipal Bonds. 23,095, 245.16 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 476, 380,950.00 
1,319,929.14 1,271,732.46 
Cash on Hand and Due 


from Banks 97,228,644.45  307,391,914.41 —100,249,998.70_277,248,092.65 
$374.641,447.97 $328,661.724.88 


LIABILITIES 


$ 6,925,000.00 $ 6,825,000.00 
10,195,000.00 6,721,000.00 
1,329,754.34 1,122,238.02 
1,671,882.22 1,353,614.24 
1,515,474.60 1,079,241.40 
Dividends Declared, 
not yet payable... 4,187.50 12,187.50 
750,000.00 1,400,000.00 
Other Liabilities... 249.00 240.99 
Interest and Income Col- 
lected, not Earned. 181,372.62 104,117.59 
Letters of Credit. 362,139.80 495 283.64 
Deposits: 
U. S. Government. $ 30,728,789.25 
All Other Deposits 351,706,387.89 278, 820; 012.25 309,548,801.50 


$374,641,447.97 $328 661.724.88 
FLORIDA NATIONAL FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 


at Coral Gables 
GROUP of BANKS FLORIDA BANK 
— at Port St. Joe 
; FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Pensacola at Key West FLORIDA BANK 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANE FLORIDA BANK at Orlando 


ot Fert Pierce FLORIDA BANK & 
FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK FLORIDA NATIONAL BANE FLORIDA BANK FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK TRUST COMPANY 
at Lakeland at Starke at Bartow at West Palm Beach 
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at Miami 
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TRUST COMPANY FLORID. 
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THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36) 


Material and merchandise shortages are cited as the 
main obstacles to more rapid improvement. There has 
been a distinct tendency for this group to revise its 
estimates downward for near term business, not because 
of a lack of customers but a lack of goods. 


Household Appliances 


(1) How is your present volume of business compared to: 
(Percentage of answers) 
Prewar Last Year 
Above Below Above Below 
53% 47% 89% 11% 
(2) How much greater volume of business do you expect to 
be doing in: 
Six Months Over 
0% 10% 25% 50% 75% 100% 200% 200% 
DS 2.5 5 
One Year Over 
0% 10% 25% 50% 75% 100% ee: 200% 
6 12 16.5 42.5 6 8.5 
Two Years Over 
O7e 10% 25% 50% 75% 100% 200% 200% 
37 
(3) Is ‘cn of credit or financing accommodations a factor? 
Yes' No 
0% 100% 


Hardware 


Hardware dealers continue to report good business 
with only a minor fraction having a volume under a year 
ago and under prewar. Consequently the estimate of 
this group regarding future improvement is tempered 
and modest. A 10 to 30 per cent rise in the next two 
years is about all that the majority of dealers will 
hazard. 


Agricultural Implements and Feed 


Our interviews recorded quite a change toward the 
cautious side by dealers in agricultural implements and 
feed compared with three months ago. More than 
half foresee no improvement in six months and about 
one-fourth could see no betterment in two years. The 
rest of them saw small improvement ranging up to 50 
per cent with of course a sprinkling of optimists for the 
long term. 


Real Estate 


Real estate is in a category by itself these days and 
with volume running much over last year and prewar 
there is an inclination among many dealers not to be too 
sanguine about future expansion. This represents a con- 
siderable change from three months ago when a sub- 
stantial number expected anywhere from-10 per cent to 
25 per cent improvement in the period from six months 
to two years ahead. 
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Real Estate 


(1) How is your present volume of business compared to: 
(Percentage of answers) 
Prewar Last Year 
Above Below Above Below 
9% 2% 85% 15% 
(2) How much greater volume of business do you expect to 
be doing in: 
Six Months 
One Year 
37 20 
Two Yun 


0% 107% 25% 40% 50% 
30 18 33 11 


Over 
75% 100% 100% 


Over 
75% 100% 100% 
3 


Over 
75% 100% 100% 
4 4 


(3) Is lack of credit or financing accommodations a factor? 
Yes No 
10% 9% 


Department Stores 


The great majority of department stores, 96 per cent — 
in fact, report better business than a year ago and 
prewar and a substantial number expect anywhere from 
10 per cen® to 30 per cent improvement in the next two 
years. Half of them said that a shortage of goods was 
the chief brake on the wheels of progress. 


General Contractors 


The business of manv general contractors seems to 
have fallen off since our interviews last April. And their 
expectations likewise have had a minor tailspin. At that 
time only one out of 34 predicted no improvement in six 
months while today about half of them feel that way. 
That does not mean that this sector lacks optimists, for 
when they were asked to forecast conditions a year or 
two hence we find a third of them expecting a 50 per cent 
rise inside of a year. Material shortages and labor diffi- 
culties account for most of this relatively cautious 
outlook. 


Clothing 


Clothing stores along main street continue to enjoy 
what is probably the happiest combination of all; good 
present volume and great expectations. Business has 
improved substantially in this category in the past three 
months with only one in 20 reporting business under a 
year ago and prewar. A large majority expect from 10 
to 50 per cent increases in the next two years. Half of 
them say 10 per cent in six months. Merchandise short- 
age, of course, is the most commonly mentioned ob- 
stacle. 


Bank Loans 


The outlook for loans among banks interviewed is on 
the whole very good. Less than a third characterized the 
prospect as only fair with the prevailing opinion being 
one of optimism about loans to all important categories 
of commercial borrowers. 
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The Graduate School 
of Banking — 
Summer 1946 
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Seniors at a class in Banking and Government. In the front row, second from the left, is Martin J. Travers, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Marine Trust Company, Buffalo, N. Y., and president of this year’s senior class 


(The cover photo of this Section was made in an investment class under Murray Olyphant, assistant vice-president, Chemical 
Bank & Trust Company, New York) 


A dining hall scene during one of the busiest periods of the day 
PHOTOS BY PIX, INC 
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The office of the director of the school was the scene of many informal gatherings. Left to right (seated): Kellam Hooper (’48), 
Bank of New York, New York City; Francis C. Lexa (746), Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Company, St. Louis; Alexander 
Wall, faculty; Dr. Harold Stonier, director. Standing is William A. Irwin, assistant director 
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ITH the graduation June 28 of the 168 members 

of the Class of 1946, The Graduate School of 

Banking, conducted by the American Bankers 
Association, brought to a close its 12th annual summer 
resident session. For the first time since 1942, the 682 
students attending this year were on the Rutgers cam- 
pus, the sessions of the intervening years having been 
held on the campus of the New Jersey College for 
Women. 

The commencement exercises included the presenta- 
tion of the class gift to Rutgers University; the singing 
of the school hymn, “When the Mists Have Rolled 
Away’’; presentation of the diplomas by Loring L. Gel- 
bach, chairman of the Board of Regents of The Gradu- 
ate School of Banking, who is president of the Central 
National Bank of Cleveland; awarding of the Richard 
W. Hill award to the oldest man in the class to complete 
successfully the course; and a charge to the class by Dr. 
Harold Stonier, director of the school. 

This commencement “marks an end to your class- 
work, your extension problems, and your thesis writ- 
ing,” Dr. Stonier told the class in his charge. “It is also 
an end to many happy hours of friendly association on 


... @ Better Job as Bankers and Citizens. . .”’ 


this campus. It is an end, but is also a beginning. This 
school was not designed to be an end in itself. It exists 
only that through its work those who come here as stu- 
dents and leave as graduates may somehow, somewhere, 
do a better job as bankers and citizens in the banks and 
in the communities where they reside.” 

“ , . This commencement differs from college occa- 
sions of a similar character. College students are not en- 
gaged in business or professional life. You are. In years 
they are younger. But you are not old. The fact that 
you have submitted yourselves to this educational en- 
deavor in the midst of your careers is evidence of your 
mental alertness. Youth is not a time of life. It is a state 
of mind, it is a temper of the will, a quality of the imag- 
ination, a vigor of the emotions. Nobody grows old 
merely by living a number of years. People grow old only 
by deserting their ideals. The ideals which surround this 
school can be expressed in the words on the emblem 
which as graduates you are now wearing: ‘To Live Is to 
Think!’ That message is not alone for those who come 
here, for it is the hope that through you this ideal may 
become the guide to banking policy in every section of 
the country.” 
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One a. 


Arnold A. Abbruzzetti 


Archie Mitchell Adamson— 
Nicholas Leonard -Agneta— 


Alfred P. Allen-» 
Earl B. Austin- 
Geoffrey V. Azoy 
N. F. Barrett. 
Conrad “Donald ‘Barto 
Wilbert James “Becker 
Joseph F. “Binns 
William £. Blake 
E. Russell “Bonsall 
Lyon “Boston 
Charles €. Boudousquies 
Robert G. “Brandely 
John S. ‘Bridges, 3rd 
George ‘P. “Broghamer 
Ernest (. Brown— 
Robert Malcolm “Brown- 
Salmon “Brown— 
Randolph H. “Brownell 
James Howard ‘Burnum. 
M. Nelson ‘Butler 
Wesley P. Callender 


Paul Albert Carr 
Thomas Carroll 
Corley Chapman— 
Lawrence Y. Chapman— 
John O. Chappell, Jr. 
‘Dominic J. Chiariello 
Enar (. Chilgren 
Roger R. Clouse 
Reginald Thomas Cole 
Warner (. Cole 
Oscar Theodore (Conner 
Philip H. Cordes 
John Campbell Corskie 
Lewis M. Crompton— 
Eldred H. “Daggett. 
Malcolm Herbert “Davis 
Norman N. “‘Dexel 
Roy T. “Dilley 


Edward H. “Dunckelmann— 


‘B. W. “Durham: 
Gerald W. “Dwyer 
Lester G. Edgerton. 
Chester G. Eliason— 
Roger “D. Elton— 
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Eugene Edward Finche, 
Harry C. Foehl 
Walter Lee Fowles 
Jacob €. Frey 
Clair €. Fultz 
Wilber H. GaSton- 
Richard J. Gehl 
L. Arthur Gingrich 
John Godzac 
Herman J. Goebbert. 
John B. Goldthwait. 
Charles Frederick Goodwin. 
Thomas Grant, Jr. 
Edward Joseph Greener 
Wendell (. Griffith 
Harlan H. Griswold 
John M. Hare 
Willard F. Heisler 
C. A. Hemminger 
John P. Heney 
William {. Hill 
Ralph A. 
Wiley H. Holloway 
Harold J. House 
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Hayden Hull 
Robert Emmet Jensen, 
(Clarence A. Jessel 
Oscar L. Johnson= 
Robert F. Johnson 

Edwin H. Jones 
Paul E. Jones 
Alois Kaufmann, 
Theodore J. Kegelman— 
j John J. Kinsella 
les Frederick M. Knieriem, 
Roy R. Kuntz 
(Clarence T. Laibly 
> Patrick Reynolds Larkins 
Howard ‘B. Lew 
ich W. Leroy Lewis 
Francis (. Lexas 
Charles J. Lyons 
tits Thomas F. McMahon, 
Joseph €. Magnant- 
Edward A. Maher 


ener Thomas Malpass, Jr. 

th Martell Marler 

Howard Lee Mason— 
Charles G. Mathews 

r Allen Forsythe Maybees 

r Paul W. Mease 

Viétor M. Meister 

| Harold H. Messner 

ns Carl C. Miller 

yy John “Dean Minor 

, James Edwin Mitchell 


‘Paul Irvin Mogel 
WinSton Louis Molander 
Cornelius G. Mooney 
Howard €. Murkett. 
John Francis Murphy 
M. Monroe Myers 
Joseph Lawrence O’Brien 
John Logan O’Halloran- 
“Donald W. Oldershaw 
‘Brooks “B. O’Neill 
Charles €. Orcutt. 
Edgerton -A. Pattison 
Willis R. “Phillips 
Trellou Joseph Pond 
Garland F. Potts 
cA. L. Powers 
Henry G. Raab 
Thomas L. Raleigh 
Earl (. Randles 
Mordecai “D. Roderick, 
Charles Edward Rogers 
William H. Ronald, Jr. 
Arthur T. Roth 
Elmer F. Schafer 
Elmer Secret Schicker 
H. W. Guy Seay 

Elmer F. Shumaker : 
Roger J. Sinnott. 
John Harrison Sipple 
Luke T. Smith 
Arthur W. Somers 
Roger M. Spalding 
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Stanley A. Stamberg 
R. H. Steele 
Rea Steele 
Harold H. Stellhorn= 
Lynn Swinehart. 
Elmer A. Tabbert- 
Terrell O. Taylor, Jr. 
Charles €. Theroux 
Elton Horace Thompson— 
Henry (. Thompson, Jr. 
Martin J. Travers 
Arthur J. Voutes 
Charles H. Wadsworth 
Joseph ‘Bidgood Wahmann— 
Raymond -Alan Waters, Sr. 
Andrew N. Webster 
Max Weiner 
Sanders €. Wessler 
Alfred Adams Weyer 
George Macy Wheeler 
Melvin E. White 
Robert Whytock, 
Walter Wightman 
Leon I. Williams 
J. Russell Willison 
R. Paul Wilson 
Raymond L. WinStead 
George (. Wolf 
Thomas €. Woods 
John H. Wurts 
William J. Zirkel 
Harold T. Zuecca— 
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Above: Campus and dining hall scenes 


In the dining hall Faculty Member T. J. Herbert Registrar Powers and assistants 


Administrative staff A class of first-year men 
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Assistant Registrar Johnson and thesis collection The postoffice 


Savings Management Minor Note-taking in Gilbert T. Stephenson class 
ALL PHOTOS FROM PIX, INC 


Above: Scenes in the dining hall, where seminars were frequently held 
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PHOTOS ABOVE BY CHARLES AGUIS 


Above: Commercial banking and consumer credit panels. Below: the Glee Club 


PIX, INC. 
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Above: Faculty sitting room and relaxation on the campus. Below: Investment class and commercial banking panel 
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Can you name five 
services of your local bank? 


FOR YOUR BEST KNOWN 
BANKING SERVICE, USE 


The best known 
name in paper! 


An independently conducted poll* was 
taken recently to determine which bank- 
ing services are the best known. “‘Check- 
ing Accounts”’ was the winner—named 
by more than 84% of those interviewed. 

Most people are introduced to your 
other services through their checking 
accounts. That’s why it is good public 
relations to give your customers checks 
on a paper they know well, whose 
quality inspires respect and confidence. 

Hammermill Safety is such a paper. 
Your customers use Hammermill papers 
in their business. The name itself —‘“‘the 
best known name in paper’’—means re- 
liable service to them. Checks on Ham- 
mermill Safety are an unobtrusive 
reminder of your careful judgment in all 
the services you offer the public. 


Anote on your bank letterhead will bring samples 
of Hammermill Safety showing its wide range of 
@asy-to-write-on colors. Just address Hammermill 
Paper Company, 1501 East Lake Road, Erie, Pa, 


*Reported in Banking, June, 1946 


CHECKING ACCOUNTS LEAD in a poll conducted to discover 
the best known banking services among all classes of people 
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Hallmarks 


of a sound mortgage 


EW THINGS ABOUT A HOME, old or new, pro- 

vide a better index of character and soundness than 
its hardware. 

Hardware faces deterioration from weather, from 
handling, from operating wear. That’s why solid brass 
has symbolized good hardware for decades. Solid brass 
cannot rust; it insures smooth operation and long-lasting 
beauty. 

And those who have the responsibility of lending on 
homes will be interested in knowing that durable hard- 
ware of solid brass, especially designed for the mod- 
erate-priced home, will be a leading item in the pro- 
duction of builder’s hardware. 

The American Brass Company does not make hard- 
ware, but, for more than a century, has supplied brass, 
bronze and other copper alloys to leading manufac- 
turers in the hardware field. 

We shall be glad to send a supply of our booklet, 
“How to Protect Your Home Against Rust,” for dis- 
tribution to home building clients. Please write for 
Publication B-5. 

46135 


Anaconda Copper 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 
bA Ars 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
Iss Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS, LTD., New Toronto, Ont. 
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